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the blinding f flesh of the atomic has" been said or written by social 


; 4 &/ bomb and with radar contact with ientists, philosophers of science and others 
the moon, the physical apr have to explain. the disparities i in the Toles of the 
“spectacularly climaxed decades of remark- natural an the social sciences in human 

able progress. hese are but outstanding affairs, Whatever the reasons may be, 
“sy mbols ofa transformed phy sical world in might well at this juncture be impressed 
which | supersonic - speeds and economic uses two outstanding facts: First, that the social 
of _atomic energy are > around the corner. sciences have provided | more knowledge 
In startling contrast with these wandered understanding about our social, _ political and 
phy sical handiworks of man are many of his economic life than society has actually used; ¢ 
‘not so W onderful social, economic and politi- second, that the social sciences I have e not pro- 
dic ith 


-Man’s almost fantastic advances in har- world wars within a 
-nessing the forces of ‘nature can in large generation, we have fresh and vivid, as well. 
sure raced to the laboratories of the _ as painful, images to stir our consciousness 
“physical and- natural sciences. } No corre- and consciences. It t is nothing short of of “awe- 
sponding connection can be traced between — ful” to realize that although we have not 
our social, economic and | political institutions oy et managed to achieve social institutions in 
and the social sciences. Our folkways, our ; ae with our present physical world, we 


‘stand at the threshold of a new ‘physical 


mores and our institutions have 
nated in the of the scien- revolu ution alongside. which the “industrial 
Paper read before. the the ‘is not often” enough realized by the 


a public at large, the natural scientist and even 
This is probably affairs the social scientist, or at least some who 
= the standpoint of both the contemporary so- - profess the designation, that the labors of ‘ 
cial scientist and society. On the one hand, social - 
= would certainly hate to accept responsi- — on not being dependent: on the present | knowledge 
bility for the sad state of human relationships. On of the social sciences - its organization, function- 


the other hand, our society can congratulate itself and development. 4: 
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ociology — has contributed mo more knowledge You will be disappointed if you expect to 
about crime and juvenile delinquency, ‘differ- an answer to this: question. I, for one, 
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cial science have borne some sitesi great opportunity. A _ that Ss 


ul 


ential morbidity and mortality, and urban do not know the answer, One possible tenta- tists pt 

development; and economics more knowledge tive answer “We've got to be ready.” 
about international trade, distribution, and — it is sound practice, in Keeping with the | law may be 

government fiscal policy than have been in- i of self-preservation if not with the law of 5 suppor 

-corporated i in our political, economic or social parsimony, to adopt this answer as a basis prot 
practices. ‘ for s social science policy and action. 
which | 


aa The failure of society to utilize the knowl- - One important instrumentality for helping ' 

_ edge we have gained is in itself a subject for the social sciences get ready for this mee = of , 

social science research. Fortunately this test is even now in the making. com- researc 

failure has not been complete; and there is promise Kilgore- Magnuson bill providing for tainly 

_Teason at least to hope for increased utiliza Federa 


. tion of the works of the social scientist. This promote a and lend national financial support or shot 
fs __ is largely a problem of policy and poli - to scientific research and training has co founda’ 
social engineering if you like. The translation drafted. The probability high, at this ernmen 

of social science into social practices edi- w riting, that a bill providing for the Founda. suppor 

- fices is not the problem of the social scien- tion will be passed and will in clude authority _ things, 
- tist, as such. It is a problem, however, that fora Division of S Social Science. Se of this 
might well engage his attention as long- drawn-out debate within, centerit 
it does interfere with | his research— between, the natural and social sciences on science 
in the manner perhaps of some of the the advisability of including provision for to sou 
(|) nuclear physicists who are currently mani- the social sciences in this Foundation is i in | Found 
festing one of the: remarkable instances in itself ‘a symptom of the prevalent state of of 

[ie ae history of mass horrification and conscience. - social disorganization. So, also, is the com- the all- 
a . - Let us assume that we are or can be ready promise now under consideration which, at _ the act 
iy : for the utilization of the product of the social — least at the outset of the life of the Founda- the ne 
sciences. A society that was prepared, in war, tion, would restrict social science ‘esearch cially 
to invest two billion ‘dollars in the physic sical under the Foundation to “studies of the im- posed 

engineering problem of utilizing» atomic of scientific discovery ¢ on the general the 
energy for a bomb might conceivably, in welfare and “studies required in ‘connection 
“time, be prepared, in peace, to ‘make some with other projects supported by the Founda-- Perp 
kind of an investment in ‘social « engineering tion.’ This” limitation, under the proposed some 0: 
for the elimination of depression, crime or | compromise bill is to apply “until the Ad- ; of pro’ 
war. Let us for the time being avoid the _ministrator the Board have received -Foundé 

question “Is society ready?” ” and _general recommendations from the ‘Division |= 
on the question ‘the social sciences of Social Sciences regarding the of natural 
ready?” research through that Division.” jority « 
for what? Ready for the supreme In the perspective of time, it wit | = fin 

challenge of providing enough knowledge — appear ‘utterly fantastic that some physical fF (98 re 
about human institutions and human rela- scientists took the position at a time 

mew tionships in time to prevent the suicide of this: of disapproving, even’ temporarily, i an cil has 

the human race potentially inherent in the creased support for the social sciences, and matter. 
4 if anachronism | represented by our social insti- jt" may appear nothing less than ludicrous 4 testifie 
lt a “4 physical world. This is a supreme. challenge As this issue goes to press is seems clear t - _ and ha 

‘pot to social science but, also, to man- the National Science Foundation will not be enacted 
into law during this session of Congress. Legisla- 

tion on this matter, however, will portan 


in 


ro It is 

| 
| 
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ARE THE SOCIAL SCIENCES RE, ADY? ‘ 
that similar opposition was voiced ev and are prepared to : see the matter through. 
within 1 the social sciences. TE the National Science Foundation is es 


it is not with the spirit of Tycho Brahe tablished by the Federal Government, major _ 


for one, or Gallileo | that some of our ‘modern scien- credit f for its creation must be assigned to > 

le tenta- tists pursue the search for truth! wartime achiev ements of science capped 

And it must be recognized, of course, that it by the atomic bomb, It took the war contri- 

the law “may b be difficult t to obtain -Federally- financed bution of science and the energy of the atom 
law of { 3 support for research directed at some types to blast the contribution and the significance 
a basis problems which may currently be in the of ‘scientific research into the forefront of 

_ _ glare of the national publicity spotlight or on consciousness of the American people. It 7 ad 
which emotionalism runs high. In the long be eminently fitting for this atomic 

supreme 7 _ list of social science problems which require blast to bring with it the character, volume, — 

A com- research, however, such problems will cer- and quality of social research in which we 

ling for tainly ‘not occupy much space. Moreov expect to find the key to the solution 

med to Federal financial support is not not intended as, _ of the many : social problems atomic energy 

support or should it ever become, a a substitute for created or will create. 

as been foundation, univ ersity, state and local gov- if the National Science | is en- 

at this | ernment, and other non- federal forms’ of acted into law, will the social sciences be 

‘ounda- support for research; which, ‘among other ready? This | question involves a secondary 


_ things, could carry the burden of researches order of readiness. Are we ready with care-| 
of this character. T here. no problems fully- planned, well- designed, far- reaching 


thority 


and centering about Federally- supported social and significant research projects? It should 

ces -_ science | research which are not an amenable a be obvious to most of us that the answ er to 2 

on for to sound administrative practice e in the this question | is at the moment negative. 

n is in _ Foundation and common sense on the part - But it should also be obvious that this is j 

fate of of the social science fraternity. In any case, a condition that need not exist for long. + 

com- the all- important consideration in respect. to s social sciences, in general, and ; soci- 

ich, at ‘> activities of the Foundation should be ology, in particular, can be ready for active Biy rt 

ounda- the need for social science research—espe- and significant participation in the research ia 

search “cially in the light of. the intense problems program of the Foundation if we bestir 

he im- posed by the present i imbalance i in the state selves and get to work. Social scientists at Saris: 

eneral ff Of the sciences as they affect contemporary universities, “research institutions, and 
ernment agencies on the state and local, as. 


7 _ Perplexing and discouraging as has been 


lection 
yunda- 


well as the Federal level, would | do well. >= 


of the ends desired, and, as a matter of fact, 
_may even fail to qualify as projects worthy 

of Fe oundation support. New research per- 
spective es are badly needed—perspectiv es not 

Testricted to projects forced into the moulds _ 
m of the spotty and limited financial support — 
testified before the Senate Committee which of past. nation which could afford 
held hearings on the | proposed legislation the: investment required tofreeatomicenergy 

and) has presented a case worth the attention can also afford the relativ ely small amounts, 

of all social scientists. And, of great im- needed to throw badly needed light: on 
portance, a number of Congressional leaders the social institutions and practices which 


with “imagination have grasped the the problem to. utilize this new unprecedented 


yposed. | of the debate in respect to the inclusion “regard: planning of significant research 
of provision. for the social sciences in the | ‘projects as | the urgent task before in 
ceiv ved oundation, the Picture is not all black. the months ahead. 
vision Many of the leading and most distinguished 4 Research programs designed in the tradi- 

, natural scientists have joined the vast ma- tions of the past v will, however, fall far short 


visio 
ort of 
7 fy jority of social scientists in speaking clearly 
ly will firmly on the importance of strengthen- 
ing 1 research and training in the social 


e like - sciences. The Social Science Research Coun. 
cil has also. taken ‘vigorous stand on this 


matter. Through Ww fesley C. Mitchell i it has 


and 
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of to destroy, rather than to enrich the ‘project, 1 who pi prefers not to share his | ideas 
life of, mankind. 

ssuming that reasonable research re- nation “the lone wolf re researcher” may 
sources will become available, what are the 3 properly be described as a product of limited 

broad contours of an adequate type of re- research opportunity and of the difficult 


with his colleagues, who revels in the desig. 


search which could be conducted under ‘the competitive process of achieving ac: academic t 
ate promotion. Social science research, , Perhaps to mak 

: = than research in the natural sciences, ‘lative. 

search could help, mathe it possible to remedy requires cooperative effort—group participa- Founda 
oe of the outstanding defects of the social tion. It will be the good research team, not ‘count « 
research o of the past. the lone w olf, that produces, by far, ‘Most Fifth 
First, adequate support should make it of the significant social research of the fu- 
possible and we must regard it as a basic ture. The resources of a National Science - investig 
to plan social science research Foundation should make ‘possible a 
. projects that meet the requirements of good "increased number of team projects not onl;  gesearel 
_ design of experiment. This does not mean within, but among the various social science ‘ture as 


hat all research projects r must be put into | a + disci plines. Moreover, such teams ‘need not 
est tube or brought into a laboratory, or be restricted to a single —_ ersity, or a ol 
that all ‘research projects must be -quanti- institution or agency; they could be 
fied. Tt does mean, however, that call im- ganized on a community -wide, a “statewide, 
variables involv ed in a given | prob- national, and, ev entually, perhaps even on 
that steps should taken ects of an inter- and of a 
_ assure that the population studied is a rep- and even international character will, in my 
resentative population—representative of the judgment, be the most productive and most 
entire u universe from which it is drawn or a | important form of future research | under- | 
selected segment of that universe which can takings in the ‘social ‘sciences. 
rigorously described. It does mean that Third, a national r research program wil researck 
the study should be set up in a manner to both help make possible and require in- well as 
generalization and creased emphasis on verification of the re- 
_ they be of a positive or negative n ature. sults of social science research. Under the ings wit 
many researchers in the past yeneral programming of research which the ents. It 
largely because of limited resources, stopped N ational Science Foundation would techniqn 
where they really should have begun—at it should be p possible to set up simultaneous on the 


_ the point where qualitativ og quantitative or repetitive studies to test the generic char- ~ techniqn 
studies have prov ided initial insights acter of research findings. The need for what views at 
problem under exploration. Exploratory may appear ‘to be mere duplication of effort Sixth 
case studies or ‘statistical studies will, of may he he hard to sell to some Federal officials, tunities 
_ course, still be necessary, but adequate re re- but research plans | should include provision 3 all-impo 
sources should result in projects which fol- for such repetition and verification of indi-— 4 potheses 
low through—in carefully designed studies vidual investigations. clusions 
in which the variables are known and « con- Fourth, National Foundation support will =e wh 


, trolled and which result in statements of | 
social laws and probabilities, 


make indispensable and will provide a cen- the soci 
tral clearing house of social science research ~ obtainec 


Second, — research resources" will” activity» which should greatly facilitate the conduct 
funding of knowledge—the accumulation and carefull} 

Ww! idespread dissemination of both negative 

4 groups individual positive substantive and methodological tion n of 

- investigators. The traditional individual Te- findings, The substance of science is it in es- 

_ searcher who s not wish to be annoyed sence funded knowledge. In many respects it 


by the administrative problems of a group = has been more difficult to pool the results of a 


~ 


search. 
activity 

|| 

| 
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social s science than of natural science re-_ activity of this 1 type will certainly merit a 
search. A. ‘strong central clearing house for first claim on the resources of the Founda-— 


he desig- | 


may programming and planning of research tion, And successful activity of this type will : 

f limited activity should result in increased uniformity undoubtedly contribute “making: 
‘difficult and Standardization of some types of activity proper distinctions between the” results of 
academic to deaden and routinize research—but research on one hand and opinions, prefer- 
perhaps | to make it ‘comparable, additive and. cumu- ences , prejudices. and preconceptions on 


sciences, 


‘aa ‘lative. It would be well | to have plans for — social, political a and economic problems. — = 7 
articipa- 


F oundation- take ac- This outline of the general characteristics 
count of these aims. social research possible under the: aegis 


ar, most Fifth , adequate research resources should — of a National Science F Foundation | is not in- 

the fu- gre tended as an exhaustive or even a balanc ed 
Fr teva . greatly increase the ratio of field to library e 
scence investigations. This is not to say that li- statement. It is rather designed to highlight 
braries can dispensed with; but limited what seem to me to be some of the more 
not only research budgets have frequently forced ma- important. considerations to be in mind 

| science ture as well as graduate research investi- 

eed not gators to restrict their activities to biblio- sponsored “research, = 
‘asingle studies and have ‘prevented them 

be _ om engaging in field research, It is com- not be ready for the research opportunities 
atewide, paratively expensive to collect social data. the National Science Foundation may 
even = It is usually not possible in the social sciences afford particularly in view of present teach- _ 
ch i to work with the equivalent of the micro-— ing and administrative burdens, unless we 


national 
|, in my 


scopic quantities of material which paved the | make a special effort to get ready. The task, 
_ Way for fission of the atom. Research under I I believe you will: agree, is an urgently im- 


ALIN 


nd m most the Foundation should result in a great in- 
crease in field collection of both 

and quantitative | data. Needless to say “foreseeable the role. e of the social 
am will will involve a great obligation as" ‘sciences i in our s society. 
lire in- well as a great opportunity. It will call for a ae: The legislation for the National ‘Science 
the re- = maximum of efficiency and restraint in deal- Foundation also carries provision for fellow- 
der the § with people and institutions as respond- ships and scholarships for the training of 
ich the ents. It \ will require careful evaluation of social scientists. T ‘his program will present a 
permit ‘techniques and place e even greater emphasis major opportunity for the social sciences 
taneous — on the need for methodological research on nr the calibre’ of its personnel and the 


: techniques, including questionnaires, inter- ~ level of its training. If the funds which may 


iews and communications ben made available for. this purpose are to be 


_ Sixth, adequate exploitation of the oppor- ‘most effectively utilized and 'to become a 
ties sketched above should facilitate the sound national investment we, as social scien- 
all-important task relating data to hy- tists, have much to do in preparing for this 
' potheses—of generalizing and reaching | con- — program. 1 There are few institutions, if ar any, 
clusions. is the goal of all -science—a which can afford not to re-examine their cur- 


goal which has been particularly elusive in ricula with a view to strengthening courses 


4 the social sciences. Adequate bodies of data of study designed to produce competent re- 
through rigorously designed studies search people. ‘It is not difficult to demon- 


verified and pooled should provide undergraduate e training is pitched “at piti- 
egative unprecedented opportunity for the integra- fully low evels—that_ curricula are fre- 
logical — tion of individual studies, for the testing of quently deficient in substantive courses, in 


in es- hypotheses, for r generalization, and for methodology, and, particularly, in ‘oppor- 
sects formulation of statements of probability if tunities for practical research | experience. 
ults of not of social law. ; time This is not the time or place to elaborate 
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cam, not | 
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‘this. problem, but relieve that you will desire. It has not been possible within | select 
agree that this i is a problem on on which there is limits of of this paper to outline > specific areas - Feder 

-much work to be done. of research activity, but it is judgment which 

‘The availability of Federal funds will, of that it is in this gap that significant research | te tories, 

course, ‘result in an automatic improve e- should 


to accelerate the rate of progress in the social guarantee that they can come up with the 
sciences—but such progress would not required to produce a social world 
sarily follow. Moreover, should the legisla- consonant with our transformed physical 
tion for the National Science Foundation =: orld. If the social sciences as- a result of 
‘to pass: the ‘ongress, the need for better effective and significant Tesearch 


Science F foundation, will continue te be the ely use answers to 
development a and competent implementation | modify our social world. 
of sound plans for improved training and of these telationships, how- 
social _sciences, Should the 


difficult no urgent a our "times, we dare not give a negative 


The 
In closing I should like once more to place answer. The price of not being ready wil be = - studyir 


on the gap that exists between high— supremely high—for it May involve c 

petent social science research and a well- the continued existence of not only our civili- § actions 

ordered society y able to its inhabi- a zation b- i, , also, of man himself. studied 


SOCIAL RESPONSIRILT OF 


— early 

tricts; 
F RES SPONSIBILITIES can be measured by of observation at ot command, and com- security 
opportunities then the responsibilities of | parative knowledge and “understanding. = = various 
the sociological sciences on a national am not competent to ‘discuss all these re- _ various 
lev el are as broad a and diverse as the prob- ¥ sponsibilities and opportunities. I shall there- _ _ Rese 
lems and social processes of the ‘national fore confine myself mainly to those concern-| areas. 
society itself. The extent to which a sociologi--_ ing which my personal observ ations give me — knows | 
scientist can make c contributions t to the warrant to speak. "projects 
understanding and improvement of that Iam including the e group of : both ac 
ciety depends upon his capacity to identify : aoe sciences, sociology, anthropology, and tists fol 
social objects and processes, the techniques — social psychology, and shall discuss some eof 7 analysis 
the areas of national life to which objective projects 
Paper read before annual meeting of the b h i ond 

American Sociological Society, Cleveland, yses y t ese disciplin anc 
March ‘1-3, 1946. ‘make definite contributions. _ I have -challeng 
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RESPONSIBILITIES (OF THE 


“Federal Government progran ns and a The of Reclamation for more than 
1dgment | which constitute good sociological labora- years, in fact ever since the 

research tories, Government action and the American ovement of population began to reach the 

and public, i international relations, and the Fed imits of natural frontier opportunities, has 

e social “eral Government administration as a social been bringing new lands under cultivation 

th blue- organization. Because of my geographic and settling farm families on reclamation 

e is no cation and professional activities s during the _ Projects. ‘During that time something over 
vith | thirteen years I shall give “greater atten- 000 families have been settled. The Di- 

il world tion to the first and last than to the other lao of Subsistence Homesteads was estab-- 7 

physical of these topics. lished in 1933. The section of the National, 

esult of - In order to ‘guarantee . that all my my auditors ‘Recovery Act establishing it read as follows: 

a clear petureof the phenomena foray nthe of 

social I deem it desirable to present 


. brief d F h hich I ‘the overbalance of population in industrial 
_ labor, = - brief description of each area in whic . centers $25,000,000 is hereby made available to 


d other ; saying the sociological sciences should as- ‘the President, to be used by him through such — 
swers some responsibility. Iam discussing agencies as he may ¢ establish -and under such 


responsibilities solely in terms of research. regulations: as he may make, for ‘making loans 
s, how- for and otherwise aiding in the purchase of sub- 
“course. FE DERAL GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS AND sistence homesteads. The moneys collected as 
e social PROJECTS AS SOCIOL payment of said loans shall constitute a revolv- 
hallenge LABORATORIES _ fund to be administered as directed by the 
negative There are few difficulties in ‘the way of 
be studying: any of the large Federal projects. When the work of that Division was taken 
a They constitute living laboratories of human ; over by the Resettlement Administration it ee 
¥, 
actions and there i is great need that they had 33 projects. The Federal Emer- 


studied. few that furnish an open sesame gency Relief Administration also developed 

for sociological analysis are: the social proj- both subsistence homesteads types of proj- 
_* of regular Government departments; re- ects and full-time farm projects in a number . 
lief and rehabilitation programs; -Reclama- of States. In 1935 the Resettlement Adminis- 
| = Farm Security _ Administration, | the tration (now the Farm Security Administra-_ 

early Subsistence Homesteads Division and tion) took over all subsistence homesteads 
_FERA settlement and resettlement projects; "projects and all but four of the FERA proj- 
_ the TVA and its various projects; the Fed ects. The Farm Security Administration on 
eral Housing projects; Soil Conservation dis- fs June 30, 1940 had 187 resettlement. projects 


tricts; the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis-_ under its administration. Most have been 
tration; Labor relations programs; the Social "passed to other administrations: or sold but 
7 Security program; the work and results of — the farms, the families, and the records - al 


ding. I Various planning g agencies; and of course the projects are available for analysis. = 

re- Various defense and war programs, The: Bureau of Reclamation recognizes 
Il there- _ Research has been done in some of ‘these that its task today is more complex and its 
oncern- areas. So much more is needed that one who | success more ‘difficult than was the simple 


_ knows ‘something about the ‘programs 
Projects can scarcely help being critical of 
both administrators and sociological scien- 


problem forty years ago of prov iding more 


me 
; farm land into which a continued westward 


i - movement of population could flow. Its own 
zy, sore 7 - ists for neglecting objective and thorough shibboleth ‘is, “It takes three tiers of farm 
some of | analysis of them. I am selecting two types .. families to develop a successful reclamation — 


rjective 


ld and 


“projects or programs and describing their 
problems and processes in enough detail to National Industrial. Recovery ‘Act 


challenge sociological scientists with the (48, Stat. 195). 


if 
if 
| 
NCES” 


n.” ‘This may be an exaggerated statement make: to the future of these types of of a 


to illustrate the fact that many by analyzing the | past and present e: experience — 


—— — successful ‘reclamation farms have been sub- of those now in existence, and the social, cul- 


sidized by the sweat and tears, broken backs tural psychological | processes 
and broken hearts, of families who discovered — in the tasks of resettlement are immeasur. 

able. 

National planning is not dead. hether 

plots" The > to Serfdom, The 


"that pioneering on high- priced reclamation 
farms is vastly different than was home- 
_ Steading on the almost free, rich prairie lands 
of Towa in n the 1860’s and 1870's. Reclama- Road to Reaction, or proves that" ‘Freedom 
tion engineers can build Bonneville U nder Planning? is possible ‘depends mor 
and Grand Coulee Dams with and upon the understanding of social and ‘cule 


bined. “To that “understanding pee 
scientists have made some contributions by 
4 these great reservoirs. The Bureau of Recla- their more or less vague s study of the proc- 
mation is . asking sociologists to assist in that esses involved. iT hey must, however er, Taise 
ocialengineering, their sights a lo 
Most of the subsistence homesteads proj- simple societies and above ‘the 
ects were planned with the idea that their local, rural and urban community studies if 
occupants would earn the greater part of they are to contribute much to an under- 
their living in urban employn ment but supple- | _ standing of the . social processes inv olved in 
‘ment those earnings by subsistence farming _ planning for a complex society of one hun- 
or gardening. The Farm Security suburban dred and forty million people. 


— lem of social engineering to ‘establish aa 
ful farm families on the lands irrigated from — 


or Greenbelt communities were built to ac- a Hay yek is fearful that planning will od 
commodate this” same group but creativeness 


s and sifting wisdom of indi- 


more emphasis v w as placed on the problem of vidual competition and argues that unless it 
_ low cost housing than on subsistence farming be totalitarian in scope it will “affect only — 
or gardening. Although the Division of Sub- the fringe or “margin of our need.” F iner 
sistence -Homesteads and the Resettlement argues that “our society is no longer a slave 
Administration are not now in existence and of ignorance of nature and technology” and — 
although the Farm Security Administration therefore sharply conscious of itself 
no longer is responsible for these projects, its possibilities.” ” Hayek is governed by fear 
houses and farms still exist and are occu- induced by ‘academic logic. Fi iner state 
by families. ments are tinctured with a degree of ro- 
There i is nothing to keep sociologists from mance. e. Barbara’ W ootton her Freedom 
ying these families or studying this whole [ nder Planning says, “It is stupid and in- 
resettlement experiments. The ae to make a plan and then fail to cat 
‘ment and not ome in our jt out.” ‘ho if not a sociologist or 
anthropologist would thoroughly understand 
that planning i inv olves more than “ to make a 
who if not the analysts of social and 
during | periods of ‘depression ‘cultural Processes understands how scientific 
and downward in periods of prosperity, but and expert | knowledge gets into the blood — 
- being fairly constant in reclamation and river stream of the masses, or how the ideals of - 
valley projects. The great diversity of types the intellectuals, to some extent at least, be- 
of resettlement Projects now in existence and 
occupied, the ‘differences the theories "Haye Tie Read to 
which directed their establishment, and the to 
1i d iner, erman, oa eaction r 
things they have ‘proved and disproved Co., Boston, November 1945; Wootton, Bar-_ 
q urnish a laboratory for social research. The - bara, Freedom Under Planning, The Univ. of North 


contributions that sociological scientists can 1045. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF ‘THE SOCIAL L SCIENCES 


Surely the are > available which 


* 


| scope, Its ‘sterile which these opinions arise. This is the joint 
fruitful, its plans, whether they suc- task of sociologists, social psychologists and 
ceeded or failed, are available for study. cultural anthropologists. he 


Social and economic planning will continue The long established machinery our 


‘tural milieus and social situations out of 


q 
an d sociological Scientists have their choice representative government isn’t altogether 
whether to view it with cy nicism, to be ‘different. from what I have just described. 
ded. 
romantic and utopian their Our Congressmen a are elected by a a — 
toward and part in ‘it, or make their few constituents must function ‘in 
to it as “objective re 


7 national 


society. ‘Sociological 


GOVERNMENT ACTION AND THE 


themselves to an objective “analy sis. 
- The United ‘States of America. is a com- 


_ of them. A study of the daily functioni of 
munity. It is also a State. The two, as” “Mc- these processes would require analys ses rang- 
Tver | ably argues, are not identical but ing geographically from local communities 
‘they are inextricably interrelated. They local class structures to W ashington, 
“ be, in a democratic society. Few sociological a in processes from local leadership to parlia-— 
scientists have studied their functional inter-— techniques of behavior, The study 


val 
Some hav e studied segments of numerous other ways by which issues and . 

of their behavior; others have vaguely de- actions of both national and local concern _ 
‘ scribed the total process. I submit that they | flow up and down the pathways from Wash- 


‘these in the con- to local areas” would contribute to an 


peer 


‘The study of the tee at 


gressmen represent various areas and 


types constituents has been v aluable. “INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Analytical | and even popular treatises on Not the least of the responsibilities of 
political movements help. A description of sociological scientists is to contribute their 
the “Phantom Public” is good but inade- part to ‘an understanding of international 
‘quate. Sociological scientists elton Pavel relations and problems. TI here is every reason 
the responsibility of raising to the level of why they should attempt to help 2 answer the | 
objective analy sis the | processes, - problems, questions of where and how in the hierarchy 
and issues which columnists and radio com- g group functioning a United Nations Or- 
‘mentators discuss day after day. As ‘Dr. ganization can function "successfully; where 
Robert Park so often said, “If it is news, it is and w hy international tensions will develop 


socially | important. oe \ few detailed = © the not too distant future; and by what 


as well as as common street observations indi- means can international conflicts be reduced a 
the influence of leaders of class or resolved. The ‘humerous studies of primi- 
organizations and pressure groups: do not tive societies have evolved some 
up to the same thing as the methods useful in analyzing the cultures, 

societies, and governments of great 
opinions of the. constituents arise societies, but they have contributed little or 
out of something approaching primary group to the actual analysis 0 or ‘understand. 


‘The sociologists have made contributions | in 


are focused on public action. 


the Inst tmo decades planing 
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AMERIC. AN SOCIOL OGICAL, | 
| are involved. 
his would not be an easy assignment in th 
expositions have heads of because the administrative organization ductie 
_ great governments or the masses who periodi- the F ederal Government is almost as com- 
cally engage in wars. plex as American society. It is as flexible minis 
ne and | 
There is need, and there are some oppor- its changing functions require and prob- — 
_ tunities, for studies of the day-by-day lives: ably as inefficient as its lack of power nique: 
of the peoples of other great nations. It Ta moto! 
impossible to believe that a United Nations ‘everything of that a discip 
_ Organization can function successfully to_ social | analysis of Federal administrative or- tribut 
forestall international conflicts and to guide ganization would reveal. All I shall attempt _ admin 
‘international cooperation without the under- is report some observations within the 
Standing which such studies would help broad boundaries of which’ fairly concrete tions | 
velop. Perhaps none among the powerful 
nations of the world has less understanding ~The F ederal. Government administrative of the 
7 of other peoples | than we. No group of scien- organization is - different in both structure es 
sociol 
tists have more to contribute to such an and functioning. from either those ¢ of large 
understanding than the sociologists and cul- industries or of the army—the only two | contri 
tural anthropologists. They can’t make their others ‘of sufficient “magnitude and scope to 
contributions by preaching and they won It isn’t managed by a that I 
make them by writing theory for each other. Board elected by stockholders or by a hier- = 
‘They can do it by down- to-earth study of -archy of ‘officers whose authority” is com- St 
bi other peoples and their cultures, Further- _ mensurate with their rank. Its chief adminis- 
> more, the expositions of their findings must trative officer is the President of the United 
e widely read, not only by official _ who isn’t elected solely because it is _ theori 


ho make and international poli- expected that he will be a top-flight adminis- 
trator. The next level of administrators below by | elt 


children’s liv es and destinies depend on what 


him are the members of his Cabinet—the | s s adh 
these policies are to be. 


heads of the ten great Departments of the natior 
Federal Government . That the talents they broad 
posse sess to. effectively serve functions other servat 
than business administration are part ing 
The Board of Directors of a one- their qualifications should be easily under- contre 
rural school organized and operates in stood by students of democratic government. 
: such a way as ‘to 0 carry out the prescribed The next lower level of administration 7 tunity 
a the Bureaus or Branches of the ff aaa 
The of. the Federal great Federal Departments. Bureau who 
_ Government are organized and ‘operate are appointed d by h heads of Department, The the 
ways as are required to carry out “majority: of pr persons below them are Civil | ably 
variety of purposes of an exceedingly Service employees, It is on the 1 level group 
complex society which they serve. Each or- bureau organization in the persons of oF undov 
‘ganization exists for the sole purpose of the chiefs of bureaus that specialists or ex : ~—_ tratin, 
carrying on activities that are essential to — _ perts in given fields of activity first appear in | many 
the functioning of the group or gr groups for Federal administration. Below them and for — 
which it is an operating agent. nature carry ing out the diverse and detailed work 
procedures of each are a reflection of are ‘hundreds 
fact and accept their share of the -Tesponsi- “constitute all or even the majority of daily tive 
for “understanding the group ‘Processes: workers in ‘the Federal Government at 


iad 


He 
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Bly 


id prob- 
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concrete 
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_ RESPONSIBILITIES OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

"J ‘no place i in the total organization, e except — to the e understanding and thus to the success- 
x in the case of statistical work, are mass pro- = ful operation of the Federal administrativ a 
_ duction techniques used. This is one of the © organization would undoubtedly be rev vealed 
_ major differences between ‘government ad- by the types of analysis which only the 


ministration and big business administration sociological s sciences are capable of making. 
Gov ernment ane army major, , concrete come they would 


would d make any substantial con- tive groups. I submit that this is a field mini 
to the i improv vement of Government have too long ne; neglected. 
| Se: and it is high time that social © The personnel of Federal administration 
scientists by making their overdue contribu- ranges from the President and his C abinet 
tions prove that this is true. to janitors, Neither the bureau ‘chiefs, the 
We should. look at this sheer framework Cabinet members, nor the President per- 
of the structure of Federal administration ~ sonally appoints ¢ or selects any large number 7 


and ask -oursely es at what points how persons and on the pe of ad- 


ing of what § goes on within it. I hasten to say “ ae pemaea is far greater than ‘in: any 

4 that I do not think they will be invited in to 7 other type of large administrative group.® 
Wie 

discuss theories of sov ereignty , theories of How these thousands of persons, under these 
= the State, or of Government, as one of the conditions, work together toward broad com- 

«great systems of social control, substantial _mon objectives, how | they satisfy their re- 
- as their understanding of and correct as their — quirements for personal status and their de- - 

_ theories - about these things may be. They sires for personal ascendancy, to what extent. 

would seldom hear these topics discussed professional careers and efficient administra- 


by either workers or tion coalesce or "conflict, are all 


of "great mass of diverse persons is by no means : 
serv ation, set themselves the task of observ- - a cohesive, much less a primary group. . Most. 

‘ing the operation of authority and social : of them are acquainted with only a relatively 

control in concrete day- ‘by- day operation. of their co-workers. Only a few are | con- 

they are willing and were given the —_ cerned with, what others do. The regulations 

tunity to. study” all sorts of administrative by which they are made to as a 

Beach and sub- -groups within Government 


ho never give a thought to administration by ‘administrators than law— ale 
in their day-by-day work, they would prob- what is invidiously known as “red tape.” All. 
discover many elements of primary great administrative organizations use these 
group behavior in “operation. hey types of control. ‘They are limitations 
undoubtedly find personal status both frus- which neither bureau chiefs, Cabinet mem- 
trating facilitating administration at bers, nor President can disregard. The penal- 
many points. . They ‘would uncover and « ties for violating them are different and are 
plain personal ‘and group conflicts which differently administered | in the Government 
breed bad morale, and I have no doubt they than in other large organizations a 
would | and reveal both helpful and Industrial | efficiency experts alone are 


baneful influences of cliques, gossip, and ——— 


"grapevine groups at all levels of administra- ®MacMahon, Arthur W. and Millett, John D. 


operation. | Federal. Administrators, Columbia U Univ. Press, New 


All: these” and “many other — 1939, Appenc ix A. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
poorly equipped to analyze these controls aren’t answers to the important questions 
and prescribe procedures for their improve- have just listed. They, above everyone else, 
_ ment because they seldom know what might should be aware of the fact that all these 
be called the sociology of personal relations. — a things are bound to be phases of a type of | 
Army discipline is not an adequate substi- - organization which has evolved out of need 
tute for these controls because civil and experience. If they have faith in the 
ant i is a civilian as well as a Government capacity of social science to intelligently 
~ employe ee. e. T here is no r military or 0 other guide social action n they should seek oppor- 
special system of law which governs him. ; to analyze objectively the why and 
F ‘urthermore, no. head of a Division, chief of w herefores, the wv whats ts and t the the hows of f these — 


4 


trarily fire him. In this sort of a situation A hierarchy of organization and 
so-called red tape serves to keep every one voveil control by so-called red “tape “onl 
in line and the total organization working — ora rise to extra curricular or extra struc. 
with a degree of system. There is probably 
greater. fallacy than the belief that the “unique Federal ‘Government 
_ System requires absolute uniformity of be- tion. They range all the way from “kitchen — 
havior, but a detailed social analy sis of its cabinets” to small and shifting cliques which — 
structure and functioning v would undoubtedly ; operate ot outside the administrative machinery » 
contribute not only to an understanding but = seek to and some time do influence ad- a 
_ to an improvement of it as eeyenee oper- ministration. Kitchen cabinets operate on lev- 
Sociologists should be interested in and operate e as in all 
capable of making a “great contribution to 
the understanding of what happens to indi- — “the: functions and operation of these groups 
viduals: as persons: in a giant administrative are provided for structurally in U nder and . © 
organization such as ‘the Federal Gover ern- - Assistant Secretaries, Assistant C hiefs, and 
_ ment, If chiefs of bureaus and even Cabinet 7 Special Advisors. W hether or not this is true, 
_ members are limited by legal and administra- they are groups which probably came into 
tive. procedures, how 
tioning on lower levels exercise initiative? If 
administrators must employ personnel only ments to Bureaus, é and Bureaus to Divi- 
from Civil Service registers and can’t easily — sions is too strait- jacketed for satisfactory 
fire them once they are employed, how can operation ; _ because Civil Service examina 
* top- p-flight administrator possibly tions are not perfectly suited for the ‘selec- 
= contribution? all” funds, including tion of all types of needed talent; and pos- 
those for research, Testricted to types of | sibly because top administrators feel ‘the 
activities ; specified by the Congress, how a need of right hand men with whom they « can 7 


scientists make their greatest contribution? 


_ The answer to these questions is not the re- 


the W hite House to to Departments, Depart- 


guarantee harmonious relations. 
study of members of kitchen 


moval of the legal boundaries within which | or little cabinets, | and of some other ty pes 


groups which exist to perform the same 
types of functions, would be fruitful. Their 
aaies are specialists in conference. . Wi ith- 
in a year’s time they function in hundreds 
‘mendous body o of social controls. The ‘answers of different. groups, “call together groups the 
not to be found in the abolition of of whi ich don’t t follow hierarchial 


a Civil Serv ‘ice merit system no matter if it has lines, and they cause many ‘other groups— a 
its faults. Social scientists, above every ne 


most often committees—to come into exist- . 


, should know that such suggestions + ence in which | they do not themselves per- 


so-called ‘ “bureaucrats” ” must work, Not even 
profit: seeking big business organizations be- 
_ lieve they can operate efficiently and control — 


; their various lines of activity without a tre- 


existence because the line organization from 
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SCIEN 


nen scientists know ‘that the | beliefs a 
- for which the newcomer to W ashington | on and faiths of people | are established in their 


these less prepared than the immense amount ¢ folkways, mores and and that 
type of time he “must "spend in conferences, com- these are the most powerful motivating 
of need mittee meetings, on 1 telephone. forces in their lives. But if social science con- 
in the Gradually he to recognize that all of a of ‘systematic, _ 
ligently 

_Oppor- 

hy and 


‘Tsons describe as “a of pressure groups. “So howev er, as ‘the 
sterile bureaucracy” but no one really sociological scientists demonstrate interest. 


e hay them. WwW ho ‘if not the sociologist can in the hopes and faiths of the masses only 
a struc- contribute an adequate analy sis of the func- in terms of skepticism « or cynicism, they need 
nething ‘tional value of conferences, informal group not expect the great public to sanction their 
cussion and the necessity on the part ‘findings or ‘request more of their contribu- 
kitchen professionally trained persons for p participa- tions. 
W tion on a more creative plane than is possible The with which the knowl- 
chinery ‘in the line and staff functioning of an edge and acceptance of social science exists 
nce ad- ministrative hierarchy? among the various levels of people dictates 
on lev- -. have not raised the question under w hose » that there shall be conflict between people — 
cliques upices research tl these | levels concerning ‘its value. T sup- 
eigh- should or can be done. Some of it « can pose it ma may be expected that its acceptanc e 
Aces under the. auspices of the pera d will always come primarily on the level of 
groups ff ernment but. the major portion of intellectuals and semi- -intellectuals and iter 
er and — probably must and should be done. ale down from them to others. Very little of the. 
S, and _ other auspices. If the social sciences were of knowledge called sociological 
is true, 2 as ‘exact as the physical sciences and the re- is now accepted even on that level, even less 
le into 8 osults” of their findings as marketable as the is it accepted and | used in Government. We 
1 from: } . ‘results ¢ of research i in the fields of physical ~ donot use experts in public affairs in the same _ 
ptt me < sciences, there “might be established within | eon that we do in industry. It is said that the 


the Gov ernment a social science “research — & electrical firms, for example, place no re- 
gency commensurate with the Bureau of strictions upon the research of their scientists 


Standards. But the discoveries of social long as they are working upon 
science seldom make “money for anyone. As and processes which are” important to 
a . matter of fact if the logic of their findings = electrical industry. Their scientists are en-— 
is followed they more often” than not cost to make their maximum of scien- 


somebody money because so many of them tific discoveries. These scientists, however, a 
have to do with issues of Ww welfare. Further- have no guarantee that the industry will ac 

_ more, their findings sometimes conflict. with | cept | or use all | of t their findings ev en though — 

_ long established ways of doing things 2 and * findings | are well validated, Costs of pro- 

therefore are not popular. duction and the nature of the consumer 
a ‘must also be remembered ‘that it is not ey market serv ed by the industry may dictate ’ 

the s ‘sole or yr even | the p primary function of | that many scientific findings never be used. 

_ Government to conduct research. Its primary © It seems to me that this is inevitable i in all 
function is to assist the people of the realigned the fields of ‘science and is a fact which 
‘States to fulfill their ideals and hopes, many should be accepted by the social scientists. If 
of which are more aptly represented by itis thoroughly accepted then two 
politicians and pressure groups than by will result: First, the social scientists 
- delineation of scientific facts. Surely — 
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INTRODU CTION 


HE PERIOD of time covering the Ne 


f Labor Statist 


a this paper the attempt will be made t¢ to 
assess the relative” importance of 


2 gr raphic { factors in the changing size and com- 


_ participation in in the > war W witnessed not position of the labor force py a span of 
only a considerable change in the demo- More specifically, , how important 
4 


, graphic characteristics of our population, 


tant ‘to connection between 
population characteristics and labor 

supply. Thus, ‘the elementary problems. of 
_ obtaining the manpower needed for the ‘mili- 
tary as well as for producing the goods for 
winning the war focussed attention on the 

labor supply among women. . 
was possible w 


“relative to the age, ‘marital, and dependency 
‘status of the female population and their 
bearing upon labor market participation. 
> e That these and many other demographic r 
are major determinants of both 

Ss 


any given time is well known. Only ‘acursory 


examination of the relevant Cen ensus volume — 
for any decade will make ap apparent | the 
“crucial importance of the age and sex com- 
position of the population, the r marital and» 

dependency status of women, or the propor- 
tion of colored or foreign-be -born in determin- 
ing the size and ‘composition 1 of our r working 

population, 


a. Paper read before the annual meeting of the 


changes i in age, sex, marital status , color rand — 
“nativity been with relation to ‘o changes i in the | 
rate of labor force participation between 


1890. and 1930? Indeed, what has been their 


in ‘comparison with other social 


and economic factors which also have a bea -—— 
ing upon the size of the labor force? A simi- 


lar set of questions will be asked for the 
= period. And finally, an analysis of the» 


results and their bearing upon estimates of 


, future “wae and labor force growth will 


+ 


i 

‘THE TO 1930" 


of the changes" in demo. 

graphic | factors during the forty- -year period 

from. 1890 to 1930 ) operated in the direction 7 

of decreasing the worker rate. Thus, women 

have a much smaller worker rate than men: 4 

years 


be noted. a 


The sex ratio (for the population 15 
The e choice of the period 1890 and 1030 for 

‘studying the effects of long-term demographic 4 
changes was dictated largely by considerations of 
available data. ~The 18090 Decennial Census con-— 
tained very detailed tabulations of the gainfully 
occupied population by age, sex, marital status, 
coher, nativity, etc. —more detail than in any en- 
suing Census until 1940. The 1930 Decennial - Roa 
of course, was the latest with comparable gainful 
worker data. Finally, the forty-year period was 


American Sociological Society , Cleveland, Sufficiently long to allow for significant changes 
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selves of impulses to dictate the ways i 
which their research findings shall be used 

Jit and, second, they will work with enthusiasn 

for the discovery and validation of knowl 
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DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN LABOR FORCE 

oof age and over) dropped from 106.0 in 1890 — is difficult to determine, although it may” 
to 102. -4 in 1930. _ Married women are in have been fairly important. (Data on de- 


the labor force in much smaller proportion: pendency ‘status are not available for this 
_ The proportion of married women to total period.) If a woman has no children, she a 
: went up from | 56.8 to 61. I during the same _ generally is free to take a job away from 
period. rates are also char- the home; if she has even one small child she 
of the foreign born white: Their is to ‘the home as much as if she 


Ve lation hi has always had a higher rate of labor — proportion \ of women, who had npn ‘amis 
~ market participation than the whites: ~The’ 7 (4 or more children ever born), and second- 


proportion of colored, however, has” 
only ‘from 11.0 to 10. > over the The relationship of labor participation to” 


number of small in n the family 


nade to 
-demo- 
comm A h h aad 
mong the men, a jarge art o tm ¢ ect of 
span of a 2 or more ‘under years age 5. 0% 
nt have the” aging process was a shift within the 
— ‘ddl age group in whi » weshe ion 16th Census of the US., 1940, Population, The 
lor and j e-age g oup in which wor Labor Force, Employment and Family avacter- 
; in the close t to 100 percent anyway. istics of Women, Table II, p. 3. 
et ween > One demographic factor w shich ‘undoubt From these data it would appear that labor force 
n their edly operated in the direction of a higher participation for married 
soc young child (under ro years of age), and 
Just how important the decreasing ‘birth drops” much less—4 percentage points—with ‘the 
rate was in freeing women from the home advent of subsequent young children. q 
TABLE I En FFECT OF DEMOGRAPHIC AND OTHER Soc1o-EconoMIC (CHANGES ON PRoporTION OF Popu LATION, 
15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, GAINFULLY Occurmn, AND 1930, BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS) 
| 
| Unmar-} 4 
demo-— rates as enumerated (Decennial Census) 8} 88. 
period 2. 1930 gainful worker rates as enumerated (Decennial Census) 55: 9 
«3. 1930 gainful worker rates expected on basis of changing 


women 4+ Influence of demographic factors (line 3 minus line —2.2 
Influence of other social-economic forces (line 2 minus 
Percentage change 1890 to 1930 due to: 
Changing social-economic factors 
4 Changing demographic factors 
Both socio-economic and demographic factors 


graphic 

of Includes : single, widowed, and divorced. 

Estimated by applying 1890 gainful worker rates by age, sex, calor, nativity females marital status, 
wary 7 ‘a the 1930 population similarly classified. 1890 gainful worker rates, classified by the various characteristics _ Bs tt 


from Department of Interior: Special Census Report of the Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census, w 
3h, Washington, D.C. 1896, pp. 21 et. seq., and Report on Population of the United States at the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, 1890, Pt. II, Washington, D.C. 1897, Tables 119 and 120. All figures adjusted for under-enumeration of 
 gaiabel workers in younger age groups, cf. Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, Twelfth 
Census of U. S., 1900. Report on Occupation, pp. Ixvi to Ixxiii. 

© When applying 1930 specific gainful worker rates: to the 2 1890 population classified as in ne note b, above, a 


practically i identical percentage change was was obtained. 
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reflection Vi 


* growing importance of w hite- collar jobs, 


in technology and in industrial 


ganization ‘resulting i in factory jobs in w hich 


specific rates “had women | can perform adequately, the transfer 
unchanged by 1930, and contrasts them v with | of many activities from the home to i 


What: actually happened between 1890 | and 
1930. For example, among all \ ‘women aged 


15 years over the gainful worker Tate 


increased by y almost one- third, instead of de- vote holding public ‘Offices, etc. 


creasing by ‘Sev eral percentage points as 
might have been expected on the basis of the 
demographic factors enumerated above. The 


ee sphere (food preparation, la laun- 


dry, making of clothes, | etc.), the | changing 
_ role of women as evidenced by their gaining 


Among males the decrease in worker rates” 


over the 4o- year period i essentially a 
product of later entrance into the labor 


contrast is especially marked for the married force (and, conversely, more years of school- 


vomen among whom the gainful 


ing) and e earlier retirement. 


_ rate almost tripled between 1890 and 1930 Reference to Table 1 I will ‘indicate | the 


_ instead of experiencing: the small decline in- relative 


dicated on the basis of the dem 1ographic 
+ factors, Among the males, these demograph- 
ie factors | should have caused n no change in 
gainful worker rate between 1890 
1930; a 
males "gainfully decreased some 


It is quite clear, th then, that the « the observed — 

__ changes in the | proportion of ‘the population 

listed as gainful workers in 1890 as com- 

pared with 1930 were determined more by 

various social and e economic factors than by 


Gomograptic | aspects as such.* 


most important the social acceptance 


_ of women in employment outside the home— _ 


16th Census of the United States, 1940. 
Population, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910, 


Women by Number of Children’ Ever Born, Tables 


“Tt might be argued that | the aging of the entire 
population (all ages) between 1890 and 1930 should — 
_ have resulted in an increase in the proportion of the ; 


total who were classified as gainful 


Ww hich there was negligible change during this 


importance of these social and eco- 


nomic fact and the forces.° 


_ For the period 1940 to 1944, consideration | 


actually, of course, the proportion of given to the _ following demographic 
factors: 


As for the } previous period age, se 
‘marital condition (for women) were studied. © 
Data on dependency Status of women 


sponsibility for the care of children under a 
ade years of age) are also available for this | 


period and were used. No consideration was 4 


given to changes in color and nativity 


‘ing: this four-y -year were as great or 


greater than those which were noted in the 


extremely informative analysis not reflected 
in any of the tables: can be made of the effects of 
increasing longevity, per se. As specific mortality 
rates decrease, the life table” population becomes 


older, increasing the over-all rate of labor market 


participation. 100,000 white males born in 1900 and — 


“ed 


popula 


ratio al 
pre 
q 
riage 
women 
dren 
change 
TABLE 2 


ect 
; that thi 
should 


of the: 


in the | 


of 


per 
“women 


cr rease- 


“year would have worked 3 million years by age 65, _ 
at 1890 worker rates. If these white males had been — 
subject to mortality rates of 1929-31, they would 
This aging of the ‘population should have ve resulted — have worked some 3, 700,000 years—24 percent — 
more. In other words, if the only demographic 
change that had occurred had been in mortality, 24 

_ have been a decrease from 13.1 to 12.8 (standardizing & cent additional jobs would have had to be found © 


be 


™ wale from 60.2 to 65.6; for females there should 


on the basis of the 1800 age-sex, specific rates). i for the increased number of survivors. Should mor- | 
tually, the proportion | of ma ales gainful workers in- tality continue to i increase to, say, the level of New | _ dependet 
between 
Here again, ‘the. importance. of the socio-economic. 


is 


Table 1 summarizes the expected effect 
uw | 
om 
| 1944 | 
Influe 
Cha 
of Estir 
“subject to the age specific mortality rates of that 
q 
— 
Cg 


= = 
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4o-year period pre ou ly discussed. were war- inspired forces 


“same pattern, however, is clearly « evident. Ranging from induction into the armed forces” 
trial or. Again, the demographic factors operated youths before attaining their normal labor 
nwhich § toward a decreasing labor force rate. The force age to the absence of many = 
| population did not age appreciably; the sex in the armed forces to prov ovision of nurseries 

ratio also did not shift ‘significantly, although for working _mothers high 
the ‘proportion females did increase very wages in war 
slightly. Most important was the high 


riage rate and the increasing proportion ‘LABOR er: 


a ‘women responsible for the care of small chil- _ The major thesis of this paper—that other 7 
resulting fr from 1 the higher birth rate. "social and economic forces are much more— 


transfer 


er rates 


Table 2 summarizes the effects of these important measurable demographic 
e labor - changes and compares them with other social factors in accounting for changes i in n the pro- r 


BLE 2. EFFECT OF DEMOGRAPHIC AND OTHER Soc1o-E CONOMIC CHANGES ON PROPORTION OF Popu LATION, 


: _— 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1940 AND 1944, BY SEX AND MariTaAL STATUS) 


Total 


“ried* Mariel 


2. 1944 Labor force rates as enumerated (Monthly Reporton} | cio 


1. 1940 Labor force rates as enumerated (Decennial Census) | 52-4 | 79.1 = ay 


Labor Force, Census Bureau, Feb. 1944) 8.9 31. 8 47. aa 
. 1944 Labor force rates expected on basis of changing « demo- | 
% Influence of demographic | factors (line 3 minus line 1) ; 

“under an | 5 Influence of the social-economic forces (line 2 minus line 3) 
or this Percentage change 1940 to 1944 due to: 

Ch fi 

| Changing demographic factors 


E ‘stimated by ing 1940 force rates age, ocz—and for females—marital status and depende ncy 

eat or status to the February 1944 population similarly cla: classified. All | data for 1044, from om Monthly Report o1 on the 


e 
Labor Force, Bureau of the Census. % 


forces. Briefly, ‘may be said portion ‘of | population in the labor force— 
= the net effect of these population factors _ is significant for the problem \ of forecasting 


ortality should | have been to decrease th the e proportion paraded the size of the labor force. 
ecomes — { the ‘population 14 years of age and over, Demographic factors are only of 
a _in the labor force by about 2 percent. ‘Actu-— ary importance, The age and sex distribution 
reg Be: of course, the labor force increased by of the population can be estimated for 1980, 
age 6s, percent. Again, the contrast for married 1990, or even the year 2000. Similarly, 1940 
dbeen | women was most marked. Instead of a de- or 1945 age-sex specific labor market par- 
would — “crease « of almost 10 percent to. be expected _ ticipation rates could be applied to the ex- 
noo dl on the basis of the demographic changes, trapolated population. But how far off are 


rraphic 
~ the labor force rate. more than doubled. likely to be? W What a are” the long- term 
a the proportions | of Ww women who will be i in 
the labor force at some future date? 
between and 1044 is available Technical = 
are these socio-economic factors determining 


Memorandum #1 13, Occupational Outlook Divi- 
Be 

sion, Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 10, 1944. the ages at which men and women first enter — 


| 
rces.> 
| | 
eration ag 
s 
eflected 4 


be During the | last half century (or longer) 
the effect of a “deep peel Of a level the proportion of women in the labor pond 
a approaching full employ ment? Of a con-— has steadily increased. Among men the pro- 
siderably higher plane of living? Of whole- portion decreased somewhat up to the time 
sale technological change? Of a much shorter Be the beginning of World War II , after” 
: work week? Some of these factors will play — which it increased during the war years. 
a pivotal role even in an estimate of the size W hat does the future hold? Will this war- 
the labor force for so close a year as time expansion of the male labor ‘force 
1950. o. It would seem, then, that much continue for an indefinite period ahead? 

fruitful fields of research would center about — Ww ill labor force participation among women 
these non- demographic factors and 


fects ‘upon labor market ‘participation.’ 


of the few pieces. research which re- 
‘sulted in a projected labor force taking into account ~ 
_more than the usual demographic factors was that 
of Durand and Wood in their “ 
the Labor Force in the U nited States. ” Census re- 
lease P-44 No. 


basic: underlying socio- economic “forces can 


actual Census age-sex specific worker rates since 
‘Normal Growth of 102 20, they automatically concerned themselves with | 
the sum total of all factors bearing upon labor mar-— 


12, June 12 » 1944. Working with ket. trends to 1950. 
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. THE INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL FACTORS ON ~ 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EVACUEE ae 


COMMUNITIES** 


were a “relatively small ‘group of 


Oriental background was uprooted from. its 
and businesses, under 


\ months after the a attack at Pearl 


States, 2 as a war measure, ‘authorized 
the § Secretary of War, or | Commanding Gen- 

: -erals of Defense Commands designated by 
Secretary, to prescribe military areas in 
_ the United States from which any ora all per- 


might be excluded. ‘The civilian exclu-_ 


vised existence ‘in these war-time centers, s, this 
- one-tenth of one per cent of our population 
was re-uprooted, bit by bit, almost individual — 
by individual, and has gone ~ back to old ‘ 
homes or into new ones. where its members| 
are struggling brav vely, and with noteworthy 
whether citizen or alien, to be ev acuated "success, to readjust their interrupted lives. 
i from the state of California, most of Wash- T ‘During those same four | years, the remaining 
Pag and Oregon, and parts of Arizona. 99.9 percent of the people of the United | 
prs n the four war years since sanedeaneeedll States, both as nation and as individuals, 
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of which at adjusting and readjusting they tially, for W.R. A. meant elemental things: 
performed innumerable economic, housing, clothing, medical care. Other 
social” and psychological somersaults. he things, often ideologically “more important, 
‘relationship between these two adjustments had to come later. 
they affected the development of a In Tespects, the unpreparedness of 
“the country for the evacuation resulted i in a - 


| ahead? 
g women 
‘to direct attention to te the relevant | in the early days of the program were ‘not 
pressures, attitudes and both and mobilized either for constructive or ¢ destruc- 

tive criticizm | of W. s policy pro- 


ates since “outside: the centers. -ceedures. however, there 


elves with 
abor mar- 


Relocation Authority, aaa with responsi- 
bility for ‘ “relocation, maintenance the ‘procedures set up W.R.A. 


supervision” of ‘persons. evacuated from mili- “such established habit or common acceptance 
tary areas. | Though both Mr. Kimball that it was inviolate | against 
my self were + the bed A. staff the _ Pressures and attacks did 


our is intended interest to make straight chronological series 
—_— of W.R. AL hig much 2 as possible, we indicating the order of development of ill 


iprefe 


ie mous fonctioning is ‘concerned and to re wt ‘tom on the program. ‘Ilustrative of what I 
simply “the agent through which mean is the almost hysterical pro otest by the 
- evacuee community and the outside public Governors of ten W estern states, made in — 
got along with each other 4 April, 1942, against the voluntary movement 
P 
ae The same suddenness with which ev evacua- of evacuees from the coastal states into in- — 
_ tion uprooted the evacuees, physically and : communities. Or, secondly, the clamour — 


‘spiritually, also caught the country, by certain "agricultural: interests, notably 
erally, q quite unprepared. What W.R.A,. and the sugar-beet industry, and by many indi- 
the nation did not know in the hectic months vidual f farmers, for the release of employal able 
of 1942 had to wait to be learned. evacuees farm labor, the shortage of 
there was" much ignorance, not only about J which, due to war service and industry, was: 
evacuated | group, about how what hap- ‘strongly felt during the summer ‘of 1942. 
pened had happened, but also, once it had Or a third early pressure, somewhat more on 
happened, what do about it. The un- the | credit side of the Christian 
planned and often whimsical character of 
social science research carried on in America “a ‘anese Student Relocation Council in 
ia not geared to” provide a govel ernment, o | May, 1942, established to o assist students 
' “for that matter any other agency, either» with 7 from coastal universities to secure admission = 
aining scientific knowledge, or, more important, for continuing their education in inland 
Jnited “the know- ‘how,’ that it should have i in deal- stitutions. . A mere historical accounting g faith- 
with such ‘emergency pi problems « of human fully done of the order in which these various 
“relations. Like the character in Steinbeck’ pressures and interest activities t 
- of W rath “when you got to do w hat — would be extremely rev ealing of our national, 
do,” you g got to do it. That, ini- state, and local systems of. sentiments and 


the pro- + 
II, after 
is war- Dy Mr. Kimdal and Mmyse ate its early program 
that our division of labor on them will not agency to formulate its early | 
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values, their | priorities i in times had 
our organizational structure for defending there was much | support for going wages for most in 
or rationalizing their breach. Our interest | types of work incident to the administra- that th 
“now, however, is not so much with the values tion of the centers, coupled with administra-  regards 
under which we live as it is with the effect machinery for making ‘deductions for did not 
a war-time of the things: minimum furnishings. Because, however 


that were done. such deductions: “raised ‘complicated ‘prob- 


let us look at the background out of time- -keeping and bookkeeping, ‘some erated 
influenc 

with the Budget Bureau and with the Com effort 2 
need Hy a scapegoat for gressional Appropriations Committee 


non- n-combatants at home, a y long salted ina decision to standardize howd sala 


yellow. -peril journalism, country with the U. at that time after vacuet 
prolific “free” press and radio 1 for clothing, was $21, and the est tablished labor, 
country mobilizing for a national security W .R.A. maximum was set below this figure, 
is and survival effort that inevitably glorifies . at $19. Within a few months after this rate’ _ war ef 
state loyalty and “sacrifices the individual. established, the base rate of the s soldiers diff 
Secondly, an enormously expanded function was raised to $50, and yet no change was 
for peace-time agencies capable of contribut- - made i in the W. R. A. wage rates of $19, $16, | ment ¥ 
_ ing to war, and a welter of war-born /agen- and $12 per month, in. ‘spite of the fact that _ progran 
cies, each’ with wide powers, both delegated Beka professional people, such as doctors, 9 shortag 
and assumed, for national production, nurses, cooks and skilled artisans, were by seem 
tional security, national morale. Thirdly, an that time performing arduous and exceptional evacuee 
aroused citizenry, w hom through service at every center. That these rates, capable 
. or daughters, spouses 0 or sweethearts in retrospect, were unfair can scarcely be aa the } 
a personal stake in the war and who, denied, but also, in retrospect, it is unlikely ditions 
through the vast network of social, religious, | that at any ‘time during the entire program and reg 
a economic, political, fraternal and other or- would it have been possible to secure sub- gram u 
_ ganizations were able to make themselves stantially increased rates from the a Thirdly 
articulate and aggressive. Committee. mediate 
= How did these forces make themselves i The immediate effect of these Ww age differ- i 
in the development of the small and nor- —entials was to establish an economic dis- goods 
‘mally inconsequential communities of people crimination which r: rapidly grew into a class a dustry | 
Japenese descent isolated in seven western ficatory structure setting apart evacuee § even ca 
‘states? For they did intrude themselves sig- workers from non- ev acuee, -called potte 
nificantly into” practically every phase of casian civil service employ ees, even -orously 
center life, whether -organized or in many cases the evacuees were doing wor work pottery 


rictly “personal. have time only to. identical to that of the civil servants, and centers 

ew of ‘these instrusions, some cases were carrying their duties at ties fin 
One | f the most important a areas ver higher levels of performance. This policy, § decision 
was tha of salary and wv wages, At the time in the formation of which 1 the evacuees had and con 
of the establishment of the centers a a voice, he many repercussions in the § Bes pl 

realized that ‘provision would have be community: t affected work habits, it put howeve! 
made for some kind of remuneration, over a premium on ue items than wages, c1 creat- outside, 
above the minimum furnishing of food, ing demands for adjustments of working to other 

housing, education and health care, if the hours, for ‘special privileges; it created The ¢ 
services at the centers an -evacuee psychology ane group bond that 3 istrative 


f 
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4 ig 
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4 to be kept occupied. There were many dis-_ or interference that normally would not have the U.S 
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had the general support of the group. And | 
most importantly it demonstrated $19 per month in a trust 
that the rules for the « country generally, as future distribution. ‘Under the terms of the 
regards employment, civil service, wages, etc. , Geneva Convention, aliens of an enemy 
not apply to people of "Japanese ancestry, country st shall not be ‘required i in war time 
‘regardless of citizenship status, With few work. directly connected with the 
the attitudes and resistances gen- effort Despite the fact that the ev acuee 
= erated by these outside wage determinations s- aliens did not technically fall under the terms | 


cussions influenced ‘every organization of productive e of the Convention, both the State and hed ar 
1e Con- effort at the center. 4 Departments opposed the employ ment of 
tee The earliest statement of policy by aliens on such w ork, seeking to av oid there- 
he sala io R.A. contemplated center industrial _ by any charges by the Japanese Government 
vate. ~_ és "program that would do several things: utilize that we we were directly employing alien in- 


luctions skills, usefully ternees in war wark, and thereby avoiding 


blished labor, contribute to the subsistence of the an excuse for retaliatory measures, The 
figure, centers a and furnish | surpluses to the national portant | thing here i is that this decision in- 
his rate” ¢€ war effort. the was tensified old stresses or created new ones in 
First, _ the already strained family relationship be- 
trouble in 1 procuring machinery and equip- tween the citizen children and their alien. A 
with which to establish any industry parents who, somehow other, had 
_ program, in spite of the fact that t manpower | learn to live and work together — 
shortages elsewhere in the country would -confines of the center. 
seem almost to demand the of the An extremely significan 
vacuees for the productive effort they were — centers was “reflected in the ‘matter of — 
capable of making. Secondly, conformity order. The evacuees are well known. for 
to the hours, rates of pay and working con-— “their law-abiding habits, and prior to evacu- 
ditions -Tequired by the had a splendid re record. At two of th the 


"gram. “under the conditions of center life. ‘curred which resulted bloodshed and 
Thirdly , manufacturers on the “outside i deaths in one case and complete stoppage of 
_ mediately complained that the government work in another. Such incidents, through 
in subsidizing the production of industrial - * _ inflammatory press and d radio notices, stirred | 
"goods was in competition with oleate in- up outside the centers a great deal of anti- ‘ 
dustry | and in one instance the ‘matter was te ——s the denunciations of 
carried to Congress. An organized group 
of pottery manufacturers complained so vig- frequently ‘called, were most strongly Ww 
_orously about a small _vocational-training those very papers, , strangely enough, that 
pottery plant established at one of the 7 had the most. demand and circulation at the 
_ centers as to force its closing. Such difficul- : centers. Not. everything that was read, of 
ties finally resulted in an administrative ‘course, was believed, but much of it was. 
“decision to terminate ‘the industrial program, — This had a double effect. It convinced 1 many 


concentrate upon a a self- sufficing agricul evacuees that America did not want: them, 
and it the for repatriation 


— 


howe ev rer, due 


to other centers. vinced many ‘of the e ev vacuee com- 
The ¢ one activity that survived the admin- munity of the need for an orderly, well-run 
istrative: termination of the industrial pro-— center, not subject to daily m maligning 

gram was the making of camouflage nets for the nation’s press and radio, and to that 


the: US. Navy, labor for which was extent it strengthened the major ity 
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for orderliness and a a pea community. by over- identification with the evacuee research 
In law and order from problems, and a few of whom at least carried "reason cc 
5) two serious disturbances, _policy- -making = into their work highly personal Japanese 
: about the size > of the police force was a _ conceptions about the evacuees based upon — Some sc 
more troublesome problem to W.R.A. than their experiences in 1 Japan with Japanese nese 
ag was crime or serious breaches of the peace. natives, of whom in the centers there actually _ 
_ Early recommendations made by the Army _ were very few. | sec 
to the W.R.A, on the matter of policing hose volunteer workers who did visit the § ‘tions al 
' . strongly urged at least forty paid police at centers for sermons, discussions and ~nnapelll before a 
each center. Before adopting this recommen- work in ‘most cases a great boon to cured. d. F 
dation the help” of the F.B.I. was sought, morale. They lent encouragement the -antagoni: 
and an expert investigator of that Bureau, evacuees” by sy mpathetic discussion with which th 


after visiting every center to cur of their’ problen ns, and other centers, 
needs, recommended an average center police ‘social agencies, furnished an assurance to. 
2 force of six people. Approximately th this latter the evacuees of the interest of the e country — Student | 
er finally employed | by r W.R.A. in them that it “was almost impossible for ances wh 

ent ‘of outside ‘police > officers members of the W.R.A, staff ever to ae if the stu 


made despite the fact that at one center ‘Through the efforts of the outside church - _ ing wedg 


police work for several months had been groups, whose program was later placed in been 
"handled with only evacuee personnel in the hands of a small committee, the Inter- The ar 
police or anization, and t e chan ge Faith | ‘Commissions which arose at the that 
ordered not because of any lack of good centers and which included Buddhist as well and polit 
police work on the part of the evacuee staff” as Christian pepresentatives, became an im- E sonally o 
q but because the W.R. A. was unwilling to ris k portant element in the center social and e of people 
the public reaction that would result if, by political life. 


bare chance, some serious disturbance did hether such regulation was wise or 


in th 
occur and no non-evacuee police personnel “whether the protective | stand taken ountn 


country 


could be shown i in responsible charge. W.R.A. necessary _adminis tratively is poorly gi 
Freedom of religion was an early declared even “now difficult | to judge. The relev ant upon. the 
‘policy for all the centers, but coupled with © point is that had it not been for the. early : Senate M 
this was a provision that non-evacuee reli- activities of the religious: which more 
gious workers would not be permitted to re- created fears, possibly unfounded, in the a “both case 


ide permanently at the centers. Such | minds of W.R R. A. policy-makers, the organi- 


liffcult 1 
difficult 
workers were given only temporary visiting zation and content of religious life at the 


permits. This policy was adopted primarily centers could well have been decidedly differ- informing 
because of the early and aggressive activities ent than did exist. of” the 
of missionaries, many y of whom had recently SS One of the early places where reper: repercussions "problem, 
es Japan and other “Oriental: _ from the outside were felt was in connection for presst 
countries, and who seemed to ‘regard ‘the the student relocation program. Even tees, whic 
“cen nters as made-to-order areas for continu-— though the direction of this program was in the c ec 
ing their missionary a activities. Had the large . the hands of a non-governmental commit- J would ev 
‘number ¢ of volunteer religious workers avail- tee, and even. though W.R.A. subsidized gram was 
able in 1942 been given ‘the unrestricted i in no way except in the facilitation of leave — ly resiste 
freedom they sought, the limited housing clearance for the students, great nui numbers of and it is 
facilities at the centers would have and complaints came from all parts have 
‘severely overtaxed. Further, the administra- of the country. Some colleges and universi-— sional Cor 
problem would have been complicated ties were willing to accept the evacuees effort to 
the presence at the center of a without reservations of any kind. oswer on 
Wen number of volunteer workers, many of whom others, willing to accept ‘the | evacuees, were Ff the WR, 


were over- -emotional their dealings with precluded from doing so. by the fact that 
the evacuees, some - whom kept discontent they were ing on certain 
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“research the Armed Forces and that center activities including the ec educational 


reason could not get clearance for students of | ‘program, t the health program, , the establish- _— 


ial pre- Japanese ancestry even to attend classes. ‘ment of local government, the types of 
upon Some schools, of course, refused to admit of community activities, the cooperative 


apanese _Japanese- American students at all. In many terprises, the relationships with nearby com- 
actually ‘ins stances it took ‘months to obtain the neces- munities, and all would de monstrate- 


"sary security checks, on the institu- proximately the same interdependence 


tions and ‘the students themselves interrelationship. among. the forces of public 


‘before admission to schools could be pi opinion and reaction “on the outside, the 

boon cured. Reports” of ‘these restrictions, type of administrative program that W.R. 

to the antagonism and distrust toward the evacuees | : established, and the community dev velop- 

n with which they evidenced, soon got back to the “ment that took place within the centers. 
e other — centers, and had it not been for the intensive And this is to neglect entirely the impor- aE 
ance to ff efforts of the National Japanese- American tant impact of the center administrative per- i 
country Student Relocation Council and the reassur- sonnel who their. daily contact with 

ible for ances which they could give, it ds doubtful the evacuees: brought these pressures and 

to. do. if the student program, which was the open- forces the: day- by-day life of 


ing wedge £ general relocation, would have W.R.A. personnel came from all parts of the n 


been succes: | country, from all walks life, and with 


_ The area oi most intense p pressure was the attitudes and preconceptions as widely varied | f 
“one that was exploited by the race baiters as as the nation itself. Each of these was a_ : 


aced in 
> Inter- 
and politicians who sought to capitalize per- "product: of the Great ‘Society, and each of 
ae: on the plight of this small handful them, either _by positive or negative action, 
of people. The Congressional Committee continuously - affected the course of events in 
American ‘Activities was able to keep it- the ‘centers. 
self in the press and before the notice of the/ I would not want you to infer from what | 
country f for several months in vitriolic and| ~ has been presented that these influences are 7 
po poorly ‘grounded attacks” upon W.R. A. and anything new to government programs 
upon: the evacuees. The investigation of ‘the| have unrecognized by social s science. 
- Senate Military Affairs Sub- Committee was’ | They | are ‘readily identifiable 2 as the p pressure re 
also more punitive than enlightening, and in group activities sO commonplace 
both cases the net result was to create a — democratic society and so much a part « of t the 
"difficult. problem of ‘administration the thinking g of politicians, administrators, 
centers without appreciably or responsibly nationally- minded action groups | of one. sort 
_ informing the public about the true nature or another. And yet the social scientists for 
of the evacuation relocation center the most part continue to ignore them and 
‘problem, It is doubtful that had it not been — make their studies ai and derive their generali- 
pressures exerted by these two commit-_ zations” about community motivation and 
tees, which in turn stirred up other pressures. community toring 
in the « country, a program of segregation — _ them out ‘in their findings. 
would even have taken place. Such a pro- Compared the physical sciences, the 
gram was, for very excellent reasons, strong- ‘social sciences are making a rather pitiful 4 
ly resisted by W.R.A. national Director, _showing in the | translation of their scientific 
: it is doubtful t hat segregation would knowledge into the “know- -how” of action. 
parts 4 ever have been carried out if the Congres- Because of this development of know- how in 
‘iversi- "sional Committees had made a really serious: physical field, the physical scientists. are 
effort to understand the problem. The an- - rapidly usurping the function of the social 
‘swer on segregation was given fi finally not by ‘scientists, and they will continue to do so- 


the W.R.A. but by the mobilization of opin- as 1s long as social science limits its definition 


f leave 
ers 


‘that: on the outside, problems as narrowly as it now does, and 
nental resists as it has in the past 


One co ‘could on ‘through | a long category 


evacuee 
| 
aa 
Lag} 
je 
7 
7 | 


LOGICAL ‘REVIEW 


g uniformities found ‘within the group. ‘marked 

This | paper ‘attempts it in all too hasty way to The differences within were of 1 
point out one of those neglected areas that in many and varied. There were rich and poor, ative la 

n 
_ the opinion of the writer, now an adminis- farmers and city people, professional - men § of them 
trator, seriously affect the validity and GS and | laborers, the well educated and the j ig- broken J 
= oa of much social science e research in the norant, old and young, apanese nationals large _ the 
American born, English speaking and nerisms ¢ 
oma. Japanese speaking, Christian and Buddhist, though s¢ 
and this does not exhaust the list. A more J connectec 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EVACUEE 

careful examination of this highly diversi- they rese 
population revealed, however, certain 3 One si 
T he external pressures described by Mr. -uniformities: of a “significant nature. hese bering be 
‘Provinse in the preceding paper were much groupings were not absolute that. there hibited 
more significant than any other single fac- were many gradations and shadings, but J from the 
; Ps in the determination of policies affecting their usefulness was attested by the fact that term app 
relocation center administration. Aggressiv they were ‘recognized by the Japanese them- 
pressure groups are generally undiscriminat- selves and oftentimes formed the basis for ‘Japan, 
ing in their objectives and d declarations. The overt behavior. tion in J 


actions many instances coincided with 
_ the statement by General DeW Vitt of the 


‘The division of the population on the — -_ The Is 
of generation proved to be basic and signif. nificant s 
icant. T he Issei, or first: generation, pos-— 3 relocatior 

sessed a number of distinctive characteristics. JJ of stable 
this position were “unable wunder- constituted about a third of the total J} the more 
‘stand the wide cultural and social hetero- group but in some respects its they” wert 
geneity characterized the American weight was overshadowed by the fact that it the evact 
Japanese. Consequently, external pressures was the generation of sociologically cand sures. Th 
combined with the nature of the situation © chronologically mature, "and its members = 


> 
the War Relocation Authority the parents. of the second generation and age, 
adopt policies having mass application w hich pas vided the 


or Nisei who were ‘American born. The Issei 
in turn strengt ened the stereotype o uni- 
"Were Japanese born and because « of naturali-. integrativ 


aa Contrary to common belief, the one hun- 


“zation laws were ineligible for citizenship. path of 

number who spoke English with facility The co 

dred ten thousand persons of Japanese ances- were few, although 1 many could speak halt- | the reloc 
try who were evacuated from the West Coast ingly, Bice! there were many who spoke ee these un 
states and placed in ten government con- iE nglish. There was even a handful who spoke § were higl 


structed and administered relocation centers neither E nglish nor Japanese but a native [| unorthod 


in 1942, were e culturally and socially hetero- dialect. Most of them professed the Buddhist a and = stal 


geneous. The only characteristics common religion, but a few had become Christians. 7 through 


to were that th they were of Japanese a number of professional men, successful selves or 
“try; that they were forced to leave their 


_ farmers and businessmen was small, and the normal a 


homes under ‘military order; and 1 that they _ ‘majority h had been either small businessmen ‘| -environm 
concentrated in camps under military or farmers with a sizeable segment composed selves. N 
guard subject to” rules and regulations ad- of the old unmarried bachelors were ture 
ministered b by civilian c civil service where field hands and 1 stoop laborers. aby correlatis 
they received approximately equal treat- The Nisei, or 0 
"ment in terms of physical facilities such aS tuted approximately two-thirds of the total _ appeared 
€ shelter, - food, ¢ etc. The similarity of 1 treat- group. These were American born and citi _ customs ; 
ment was a function of the evacuation proc- - zens although only a small proportion had §- structure 
ess and unrelated or oF acquired their majority or established fami- J he c 


j 

i 

46, 


ING 


WAR TIME 


BUILDING 
marked differences from their Prod- time at which | one ‘might ‘Yesterd 
roup wee ucts of the American public schools, their there was no community, _ there was as only an | 
| and | Poor, native language was ‘English = although most aggregate of people, today we find a com- 


‘ional men of them could carry on a conversation in munity.” It was not that simple. The a 
ind the ig- § broken Japanese with their parents. By and velopment, if we might use that term, first 


nationals large they had acquired the dress and man- appeared in one area of human activity 
aking and &f ner risms of n modern American - youth, and al- then in another followed by integration — aie 
though some Japanese traits especially those amalgamation until the emergent com 
A more connected with the family were in evidence, “munity became areality. | 
diversi- they resembled ordinary American youth, The early days of relocation center life 
certain One sizeable segment of the Nisei, num- compounded of a relatively primitive 
ire. These bering between three 2 and four thousand « ex- or simple provision of the basic necessities 
that there “hibited characteristics somewhat different for human existence plus varying amounts 
lings, but from tl the majority. 4 ‘These v were the Kibei, a of confusion, anxiety, insecurity and -frus-— 3 
fact that applied to those among ‘the American tration. The thousands of people who were 
ese them- born who had spent a portion of their lives in brought by train and bus: to these time 
for ‘Japan, most of w whom had shad some educa- centers frequently arrived in a “state” of 
tion in Japanese schools. nervous and physical exhaustion. They were, 
€ The Issei, Nisei and Kibel, were the sig- however, a disciplined people, and as. the 
nd signif- § nificant social § groups in the early days of the process of registration, physical examina- 
ion, ‘po relocation centers, and although the growth tion and assignment to quarters 
cteristics . of stable communities tended to obliterate — co itself, there was an outward orderliness that 
the total — the more glaring differences between them, belied the uncertainty ‘and weariness which : 
1umerical they were always factors in the response 


ct that it the evacuees to internal and external pres- The officials « of the W ar Relocation Au- 
ally and § sures. Thus it was that differences and uni- — thority had already dev eloped preliminary — 
members -_formities based on nationality, on generation plans for administration, but their realiza- 

eneration § and age, and on language and culture ‘pro- tion was often delay ed by lack of materials | 
The Issei vided the basis for many of the disruptive or and personnel and by lack of, or inadequate 


Wwe 
naturali- _ integrative elements which i influenced al understanding on the part a both center 7 
izenship. path of community development. officials and the evacuees of the objectives 
facility The communities which took shape within and procedures. The original basic objectiv 


ak halt-— relocation centers were expressive of was to “provide conditions and create 
poke no these uniformities and differences. They 

ho spoke _ were highly specialized and in some respects nearly as possible, 2 an » American sneering 
a native unorthodox, but there. did ‘evolve e recognized This policy 1 was reflection at least to 


& 


Buddhist and stabilized systems of relationships “some extent, of the ‘Tecognition of a special 

rristians. through vy which the evacuees related them- - obligation toward those of the ev acuees 

iccessful Ameri Fy 
selves one to another and carried on were American citizens. 
and the normal activities of living under the special ‘The policies enunciated to implement | 
nessmen environment within which they found them- objective included freedom of religious wor- 


>mposed selves. Not only did there emerge the struc- ship, an educational system through | ‘the 


ho were ‘ture of community living, but also the high school grades, adult education, recrea- 
correlative sanctions. Sentiments of right and tion and activities for all groups, 

consti- Bev of the acceptable and the rejected operative st stores, a construction and produc- | 
he total appeared a and were woven into a a pattern tion program that would provide facilities 
nd citi- for the evacuees and meet many of their 
ion had needs, and a system of self-government. 
d fami- The ‘emerge approach of the several project direc- 

— In fact, it would be difficult to specify the tors and their staffs to the ‘realization of of these _ 


= ‘ment. The communal toilet and bathing 
é and other factors. ‘Thus, o ‘one project "facilities violated. the proprieties of many, 

likened his center. a especially the Americanized Nisei girls. “Mass 
‘ _ feeding in the mess halls eliminated the role 
of wife and mother it in the preparation of 
left on relocation At food for the family and lessened the controls 
nother c ‘center the director developed the» of the parents exercised at the time of the 
= of an institution. To him evacuees family meal. Groups based — upon age and 
«Sex differences replaced the family as the 
traditional meal-time group, and became a 
pres while the administrative set pattern in sev ne one- 
held the e responsibility for meeting the needs 
f this g group and effecting a a cure for their 
ills Still director dreamed of creat- 


~ 


privacy within. and ‘thin wang 
tions added publicity to intra-family 
he inability. of the ‘individual or of 
groups to exercise any effective control 
the essentials of life, a further dis- 
there were even more among. quieting factor. The evacuee community 
those who composed the non-Japanese almost t completely dependent upon the desire 
ministrative > staff. personnel ranged or the. ability of the administration to 
from the few who were passionate believers 
in the development of democratic self- ex- 
pression to the few who thought of them- - If these were there 
selves as autocratic guards of a | prison camp. little that could be done by the evacuee to— 
Most fell in between, but each tended to remedy t the situation. It t was commonly be- 
interpret the objectives and - policies dif lieved that if severe food shortages dev eloped — 
ferently depending upon personal and other Bs, the United States the evacuees would be 
factors. ~The them what to do and first suffer. W hen the cooperative 


stores began to receive foie for sale, there 


e he “ne must have understanding and build was heavy buying of such staples as rice to 
responsibility” ‘group. be stored away for emergencies. Such was 
The differences and confusions the the strength of the fear pervading the popu- 
ministrative gn ‘group, were, if anything, com- lation. Other anxieties arose and disappeared - 
pounded among the evacuees, It should be as the situation changed. 
_remembered that there were important dif- The social _ environment in many 
ferences’ within the Japanese based on na- “respects no less confusing than disturbances 
tionality, generation, age, culture, and pre- created by new phy sical surroundings. : Al- | 
vious residence and occupation. Ability and | though ‘it -was the express policy of the 
disposition understand the > situation army and of the W.R.A. to keep families 
they found themselves, or the | -objec- together, and although for practical reasons 


tives of the administration were related to it was frequently advantageous to move the 
variations the total population. people of one community as a group 
‘Furthermore, the anxieties and frustrations "particular _Telocation center, the interests 
arising from evacuation and the attempts and activities which had ‘united people 


adjust to the new situation, were not together in purposeful activities in their 
local communities, were largely shattered. 
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disturbed” mental situation 


roots in both the sical and social | environ. 
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large the people thrown together the beautification, or for organizing teams to. 
centers were relative ‘strangers to each other, compete in baseball or basketball leagues. 
wi were. faced with the necessity of estab- These’ were the non- official but significant 
lishing new relationships. functions that in the early days" “provided 
factors were of considerable im- opportunity: for recognized leadership 
_ portance | in aiding the early stabilization of and a focal point of contact with the ad- 
relationships on a locality basis—and ¢ even- ministration. 
tually leading to. the possibility of effective Block loyalities « developed quickly, s 

community action. | The factors were the followed by inter-block competition, Volun- 

_ “block” plan of construction, and the system rs work groups of block residents worked © 
of block “managers, ‘The evacuee- inhabited long hours” grounds improvement and 
portion | of the | relocation centers was divided — ‘decoration of 1 the mess halls. These achieve- 7 

into a number of blocks depending | upon the ments were ‘possible through group effort 
size of the center. _ Each block consisted of which in turn developed a unity of purpose 
approximately twenty buildings. Fourteen of that revealed i ‘itself in other directions. It 
~ these were e barrack typ ype e structures, each o1 one owas a rare block whose members did not 
of which was ‘partitioned into from four to sometime or other boast of their chef, 
a sev en single family dwelling units. -Approxi- the landscaped grounds, boys and girls sclubs, 
mately” 250 people were assigned to each block | entertainment o or other attainment 


block although the numbers exceeded 300 | in which gave it distinction. ‘The rapidity with 
some » instances. The other buildings "which block cohesion n developed was no not 
service buildings. . The most important was entirely due to the unique features of phy si- 
| the mess hall i in which the residents gathered cal construction, function, and administra- 7 
three times daily for their ‘meals. The five tion. For the Issei, especially, it 
or six non- -residential buildings of the block a system of social living ‘which had had Tea 7 
were designed to meet all the needs of | resemblances — to the ‘ ‘muras, ” or small. 
family living not met in the single room villages of Japan in which many of them — a q 
living quarters; provision o of food, recreation, had grown to maturity. . Some of the more 
cleanliness and care of bodily functions. - observant made reference to this fact. _— 
. _ The administrative and supervisory func- For the Americanized Nisei and the more 


tions: of the block were vested in an ev — * nein of the Assei, the selfcontained 


the block m manager, who was in theory an did not coincide with | either their previous. 


“representative of the administration « called physical and social character of the block 


a appointee of the administration and responsi- experiences or their needs. There were many 


ble to it, but. who in fact was most often activities which pulled both young and old 


7 


people ane | the of Ge 


selected on the basis of recommendations — from this parochial atmosphere. The schools | 

from the people of the block. His. responsi- brought the young together for the purpose 

bilities were as varied as the needs of his of learning, and their -parents_ ‘in contact 


the Recreation and entertain- 


in agri- 


ducted the “census, m ‘announce- lating variety. v program 


made fuel yoo activities were ‘to the 
and the like. But his role was “much more of new relationships, and were essential to 
than that of a glorified office boy. Depend- the emerging community. But they tended 
| ing upon his standing and his ability she to be disparate elements, and not part of 
| settled disputes, and called meetings to se- =< the whole. _ The | problems, ‘interests and 

| care co-operation for block projects whether loy the block, were in the early 
_ they were for purposes of of landscaping and months aie more it importance than those 


4 
ty 
| 
|) 
q 
he popu- ; 
q 
| 
| 
L 
— 
rovided 
| 


res 


the 


staff, “which ‘although a 1 powerful factor in 
influencing community, was never an n integral 


portion of it. it, ed 


"groups, schools. the recreation activitie: 


responsibilities to the “project director. It 


compartmentalized without also provided for the selection of a com- 
significant Telationship. “Such cohesion as mission that t would prep are a ‘permanent 
existed was s provided through the of government. This plan was to include 


on the council limited to American ¢ citizens. 


t 


“community council, but with membership 


The permanent council would have the au- a 


The emergence of organized interests more thority to enact regulations | governing minor. 


inclusive than those of one’s barrack, | or _ offenses and to establish a Judicial Com- | 
block, age lev el or work group can be. _ mission which would provide s suitable punish- | 
‘delineated and described. ever- present ‘ment for violators of these regulations. The 


problems 


individeal and ‘emotional level “until ‘such 
time as there began to arise a leadership — 


which evacuation created and 


‘other responsibilities of a “minor ‘nature. 


5 capable of framing the { fundamental ques- establish a representative sy stem was | 


gt tions of nationality, race, citizenship, future, 
etc., in terms “which brought forth wide- 


"spread ‘feelings of agreement and led 


of 


ague, w ere 


“concerted action, This leadership. needed vast majority, 
vehicle through which it could operate, and ¢ 
although was little understood i in ment became more wi widely however, 

, the structure which the there | arose varying degrees of opposition — 


beg 


rganized prin bjec- 
— toitor gani zed pr rincipally around the obj 


tion to the exclusion of Issei from Council 


Evacuee response to the opportunity to 


ments ari 
the divers 
ferences b 
faced. Qu 
tween» the 
posed equ 
discussion 
in definite 
of nation 
and cultur 
‘the tragic 
avacuation 
| zation gre 
viduals wit 
become e\ 
they were 
inforced th 
with» an of 
of a famil 


living 


a number, | 
record. kee 


dignity of 


he ‘mo 


membership. Issei, in particular, felt. 
that the younger ci citizens lacked sufficient 


experience, that they would p1 prove too pliable 


tion the administra- co-operative with the _ administration, 


_ tive officia 


officials had announced a policy o 
government. There was no “precedent for exclusion, They argued ‘that distinctions 
determining the extent to which the ad- nir 

ministrative responsibilities should be shared a relocation center. . They also argued. that 


of _ and not unnaturally, they resented their « own 


based on citizenship were meaningless within 


of their willingness or ability to assume oe of citizens and aliens i ‘in the ev acuation 


statements s of objectives” 
delegation of Tespons sibility, 


these responsibilities. Some of the earlier 


process, and no distinctions should 
envisaged a wide now. Many of the Nisei sided with the Issei_ 
but when the in these contentions, and resolutions and 


policy s statement was issued in August 1942 . p petitions were e submitted to the WR. A. ask- 


be better understood after a summary of and the problem of council representation 


the salient points. 


_ Self-government policy 
immediate establishment of temporary 3 ment. As” an issue, ‘it served to to 


community council composed of f representa- 


was one of the first in a series that 


forth a community- y-wide | expression of agree- 


_ with the evacuees nor was there knowledge the government had not varied in its treat- 7 


“been led to expect. Subsequent events may. of ‘community government, 


“people,” 
made it cl 
and objecti 
those of an 
ever, who 1 
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were others 
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nity to 
varied. 
f mem- 
Citizens 


lly un- 


Council 


felt 
ficient 
pliable 


tration, 
eir own 7 

nctions 7 
within 


J of a family ‘group similarly numbered, and = sentiments—in other words, , a community. 


that 
treat- 
cuation = 


e made 


1e Issei 
ns > 


ntation 


yrought 
luce 
senti- 


[dministrative area without being subject 


| identifications. came into open conflict, but ~ other ce centers the Nisei bree nare their block 


nment, 


prevented many who were so disposed, effect, a recognition of the position which 


0 be seen too often in the company of all evacuees tk 
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from evacuation, and from 
‘ments s arising from evacuation, and to rumors of stool-p -pigeoning. z. Several, who- 
the ¢ divergent social | groups. The basic dif- were unwise in this respect received threats _ 
‘erences between Issei and Nisei had to ‘be of violence, or were subject to acts of pl 
jaced. Questions affecting the relations be- sion which expressed community displeasure. 

tween the evacuees the administration Those holding regular jobs” of occupy ing 
posed equally difficult problems. . Out of the positions which brought them into frequent — 
discussion and conflict there began to emerge _ contact with W.R.A. officials were 

‘in definite form, the feeling that differences subject to these expressions, although — 


of nationality, of “generation, of language of these also found the finger of suspicion 


and culture, were of less ser significance ‘than - pointed in their direction at times by. 


P Thus it was t that on the basis of | the 
definition and acceptance of the status of | Fs 
zation grew ‘that they were no longer indi- ~“evacuee”” combined with widespread 
viduals with varied characteristics —they had ‘position and suspicion of the administration 
become ev acuees. The treatment to which and its” ‘officials, that the -evacuee group” 
they were | subject contributed to and re- achieved a basis for common action and 
inforced this belief. Each ‘person wa was ‘tagged ev entual achievement ¢ of sy stems of. stabi-_ 

with an official number. He was a member _ lized relationships sanctioned by widely held © - 


his living quarters: were also. designated by It is not our purpose to ‘coupon: one 
a number, The requirements of bureaucratic relocation center with another in the speed — 


record keeping. see med to OV ershadow the with which the aggregate was finally woven 
dignity of the person. into | a whole responded. to 
‘The ‘more vocal began to speak of ‘the events in predictable v ways. We can, however, 
“people,” and they spoke in terms which through’ examination of. the development of 
made it clear that they felt the interests community Government see the larger pat- 


those of any other. There were a a few, how- We to the conflict between the beliefs « of the 
ever, who tried to rally the citizens to the — majority | of the evacuees regarding the ex- 
support of their special status, and there clusion: of Issei Council office 
were whe that government W.R.A. policy, we find that different centers 
actions had placed | them in the cé category of sought different solutions. There were some _ 
“yellow- bellied Japs’ and they should be- which provided for an Issei council of nearly 


have accordingly. In sev eral instances, the pp official status with the citizen council, 7 
extremists of these | divergent ‘nationalistic but actually holding greater prestige. 


and objectiv: es of the larger group ¢ outweighed — tern as it ev ‘olv ed. If we return for a moment. . 


the vast majority” of the evacuees found manager positions to the Issei. Elsewhere 
| themselve es ( occupying a middle ground, from : there were other ‘solutions, but i in all these 
vhich they “were moved in direction there was agreement that generational 
or another depending upon external. events. ferences were not the significant | factor in _ | 
_ The development of a unity within the — ‘relocation center life. The revision of this 
evacuee group was paralleled by the growth — "policy by the W.R.A. to permit Issei to coun- 

of opposition and antagonism to ‘the W.R. A. cil membership in in the spring of 1943, b brought be 
r the ‘ ‘administration” as it was called. the sentiments, and desires of the evacuees 
ear of being labelled ‘stooge” or “dog” into accord with official policy and was, in — poe 


iving co-operation, No pt person could afford had among the 


Each new crisis, and there were many, 
brought into ‘full play the basic differences 


browg nc 


iakujin, or whites, or in the vicinity of vom 


‘include 
‘manent 
citizens. 

if 
punish- 4 

_ 
ure. ata 
govern- 
| | 
| 
; 


witk in the “the which m many had found a satisfactory 
concomitant | necessity of finding the level on justment. As full realization of the implica- 


within 


which the majority might find “agreement tions of the announcements b¢ bore in ‘upon the 
within the definition of the status of evacuee~ * acuees there grew widespread fear and op- fF pleted, 
and of opposition the _ administration. position. ~The depth of feeling in an earlier muniti¢ 
Those who found themselv es unable to ac- day, might have expressed itself tiots Th he 
cept majority decision work stoppages or other forms of open ‘con- commu 
mediate choices, ‘that of declaration for” flict, but by December 1944 there was func- stability 
Japan and Tequest for repatriation, or re- tioning a community of interest of systema 


achieve 
unus 
integrat 


location into larger American -com- action which could find orderly 
and used these two avenues through the C ‘ommunity Councils. 
. In the early part t of January the Councils 


Increas ingly, acuees turned t the of sev en centers agreed to hold inter- tion, 
Community Council, as the n center conference in Salt Lake City. During would 


‘through _ which — the conflicting viewpoints the next few weeks the centers were scenes 
found expressions and where agreement of intense activity preparatory to this meet- 
reached. Gradually, th the Councils became Funds were collected to defray expenses. 


‘fatal w ve 


a more eg a ‘sounding board for attracting Delegates. were elected. Resolutions, recom- of the re 
divergent views and a mechanism for achiev- _ mendations and demands were framed, de- the abse 
ing a resolution of They began bated and modified. The “people” were in 
to take an active Part in formulating» the a disturbed frame of mind. They ‘felt that and poli 


opinion of the group, and thus provided center” closure ‘was one additional injustice other di 
leadership. There were even occasions when heaped. upon all the “others. They felt that measure | 
the leadership felt sufficiently strong that provisions for financial aid, rehabilitation, Basic to 
it took a position contrary to the preva ailing and reintegration into ‘their old or new tion, fre 


beliefs, communities were inadequate. They believed Status ol 


Dramatic proof of the change from an there were thousands who under no circum- rough 
aggregate thousands of frustrated stances could ever adjust to the ‘ “outside” was the 
~ confused persons, to that of a ‘structured again and should continue to look to the § the Japan 
_community, is revealed in ‘the examination government for their sustenance and care. the ‘Cauc: 
the final and greatest crisis. In December mood ‘of the thirty sc some delegates | polarity 
- 1944, the exclusion of persons of Japanese as they first met in Salt Lake City in the | of antago: 
% ancestry from the West Coast was lifted 1 latter part of February w was one of f fear and group. if 
by the War Department. There was a simul- anger. The communities which they re repre- wide dive 
taneous announcement by the War Reloca-  s sented expected them to frame their griev- have slow 
tion Authority that all relocation centers ances strong language. All: were agreed evolution 
would be closed before January 1, 1946. that the W.R.A. had presented an ultimatum fF through WV 
The evacuees would either be returned to that was impossible of fulfillment. siven for 
their former c communities or permitted to _— It is not our purpose to describe in detail J munity col 
seek homes elsewhere in the United States. . the: happenings of this conference although # ™Munity go 
. News of the opening of the coast was the they form a fascinating part « of the total -sanctioned 
ived favorably by most, and ¢ especially evacuation history, but to comment that no opporti 
by those who had property or position | to within a period of seven days, the elected differences 
But for the vast majority Tepresentatives of of 60 000 evacuees reacheé | structural 
of the evacuees the announcement that the a common ‘agreement, The documents they f place there 


centers would close within a year, brought produced are remarkable for their concise- undergroun 
forth expressions of disbelief the W.R.A. and for the sharp delineation of the which wou 
through a: 


really” ‘meant what it said combined with problems which faced all evacuees in their 
fears that bend the evacuees, return in American communities. W hen com- 
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| wide divergencies within» the group would 
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DURING W AR TIME 
of the United States and to the Director of ¥ Relocation Centers raises many questions 
the W ar Relocation Authority, a and other which” perhaps remain "unanswered. This 
high ‘governmental officials. Their task "much, however, seems clear. We are 
plete ted, the delegates: returned to their com- n- to understand war- time communities 
“we understand the totality of ‘the: 
rapidity with which the relocation interrlationships of both external and in- 


“communities reacted to this ‘threat to their ternal Pressures operating ir in the 
stability _and security in an organizec d and sence 
systematic plus “ability to. “which first revealed ‘itself. in the evacuation 
achiev e common agreement, represents” to and later in | policy, combined with the self- 
an unusual degree” the manifestations of accepted status of “evacuees” by those 
ene community. Such concerted ac- ject to these pressures, was a powerful factor 
tion, agreement di did not appear” and in the 1 of communities. Bureaucratic 
would have been impossible at an earlier” were both 


date. derived from this basic generalization. 
In conclusi ion, we mus t point to the two 
fatal weaknesses to stability and continuity DISCUSSION 


of the relocation center community, namely, 
‘the absence of an economic base, and de-— 
pendence upon the vagaries of bureaucracy 
and political maneuvers. Its strength in 


other directions have been in 


Leonard 


measure compensatory for these deficiencies. present nted is that both writers were able 
7 to talk in a dispassionate manner about matters” 
Basic to that strength was the early defini- 
tion, requen y t come ict, of the involved. This should be a source of 
status of evacuees, its enforcement to social scientists. Similarly, I shall try 
through accepted sanctions, S Secondly there — separate my high regard for the writers and 7 
ab 
was the sharply drawn distinction between my jaundiced view of the W.R.A. from the dis- 
the Japanese-evacuees on the one hand and cussion the papers. 
Caucasian- administrators | on | the other, tt seems to me that from the information — 
a polarity, 1 which ‘permitted the ¢ expression. presented or generally known avery 
* of antagonisms and aggressions outside the good case could be made that the camps were 
hardly communities or, at best, only in the 


sense prisons are _ communities. Let 
me main points in the dis cussion. 
‘ven | prevented the he camps had the flimsiest economic base. 
stable community, Lastly, ‘They made a limited use of “manpower. The 
A. policy, the opportunity was chet | was idleness. The age struc- 
given for formal» expression of com- ture of the population was Progressively ab- 


that 


ave slowed or perhaps 


evolution a 


| munity, ‘cohesion 1 in the institution of ‘com- normal. It was presumed that the camps were 


“munity government. this formally- 2 ‘The external controls. were 


no “opportunity the resolution of were those ofa pathetically pliable 


differences within the group and for their. Which vulnerable 
nipulated and which reacted more weakly. 
‘structural and “sy mbolic expression. In its 


h its evacuees were dependents. The main integrative 
place there would have come a subversis sad features—reactions against a status system and 


underground in open conflict with authority the instruments of control, structural adapta-— 

“which. would have maintained its control tions to the most superficial elements in the 

‘through a system of terrorism. environment, the block organization, and the 


| The analysis of the factors influencing center government—do not appear to satisfy 7 


even the nominal criteria for a community. 


the development of community, in the War 
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do not know De. Provinse feels 
that the evacuation was indicated, and I do not 


a ask him to commit himself on ‘the matter. How- 


oN Yow I should like to inject scattered « opinions, % 


a - first in reference to Dr. Provinse’s contribution. 
«Ts believe he is correct in saying that the re- 
: Settlers are “struggling bravely to readjust their ever, I should like to say that I think it was 
interrupted lives,” but he is tragically wrong in not indicated on grounds, and that the 

a saying they are having “noteworthy "success. ” country was not “badly in need of a psychologi- 7 


The high rate of failure must be attributed a cal scapegoat for the non- -combatants.” There 


part to at least two W.R.A. policies: forced is involved here a theoretical error in the ; as- 
sumption that all possible mechanisms ‘must 


_ resettlement and the low wages paid in the q 
operate during times of stress, and a factual |= 


centers. . The description of | resettlement as 
fragmentary process is somewhat misleading. 
_ The first resettlers, who moved mostly to the — 


error that there were not other adequate ob- 


jects for symbolic aggression. 


As Midwest, went of their own volition. In both of the discussions there is a tend- which ge 

-_ “uprooted’ ” were about 50% of the population ency to accept at face value public opinion and district : 
a who were moved out of the camps in groups pressures as expressed in their most highly in- tricts 

after August 1945 in the period that was — stitutionalized forms. Analogously, if we per- “il a 
tural 
-euphemistically called s scheduled -Telocation. mitted our elections: to be conducted i in the 

There is some tendency to depreciate the im- “newspapers, the composition of Congress would P. ifferer 

orestry 


_ be somewhat different than that arrived at by 
electoral procedure. A social ‘scientist would these 
feel that the function of a bureaucracy is to of margi 
become less rather than more to the -utilizatio 
the general public, the identifiable symbol of activities of pressure groups. ot much fr 
Japanese-Americans. ee _ I wish to comment on one of Dr. Kimball's land as 


portance of W.R.: A. It was not merely an inter- 


mediary between the evacuees and the rest of 


the population. Rather it was the overwhelming 
influence in the lives of the evacuees | and, for 


" Parenthetically, Dr. Provinse mentions how _ last points. He speaks of the community govern- known a: 
little help W.R.A. found from the “whimsical and a resultant integration of the popula- from ‘Joc 
character of social science Perhaps tion and then he says that without this “. 

_ he had a right to expect . American social scien- there would have come a subversive under- bh : 

tists to have investigated the concentration ground in open conflict with authority which : ecause by. 
camp, but I believe that the data’ would have maintained its ‘control through a type, or i 
available at the time. It is proper to point out, system of terrorism.” I object to this over- “of its part 


however | (at least this is my conviction), that st statement because it fosters the myth that the tive to : 


if social scientists had the decision to make, the - - population was a potentially dangerous one. The & central ¢ 

evacuation would not have taken place. Some- Tecord of life in the centers has a remarkable true 

time I should like to hear Dr. Provinse discuss dearth of incidents of violence. I believe a com- | types. ion 

with his high qualifications the matter of the parison of more with less highly organized § This fy 


. place of social scientists in the W.R.A., the ex- centers would reveal little more terrorism at one 
tent to which their opinions modified adminis- than at the other, , and no significant amount in 
trative policy, and the relative value of their 


ingly unre 
sibility of 
‘judgments as compared with those of the other must be as an for itv = which t 
appointed personnel. It « deserves to be stated for 
the: ‘record that on a number of salient issues ‘Dr. Kimball’s emphasis on block organization bottom or 
recommendations of the highly trained and community government is surely well taken. -varieties 
social scientists in the W.R. A., the community I am sorry that the claims on his time did not The hypot 
analysts, were not followed. Some of these issues" permit him to demonstrate how the reactive | i the substitt 
were segregation, the choice of segregation attitudes of the evacuees resulted in what he et lege 
centers, and the date for ‘announcement of calls stabilized relationships, sanctions, and sen- Fo Paper r 
_ scheduled closing | of the centers. It does not  timents. This is the crux of the problem. It is March 1-5 1 
seem to in the best grace for Dr. Provinse thing for a population: to manifest con- 16 

to “castigate” social - scientists for not. having s ensus in response to a common emergency or 


Distance, 
made an | important contribution to the opera- — the W. R.A. scapegoat. It is quite another thing 544, , July-Au; 


tion of a bureaucracy. At very least the a for a continuing ~ basis for common action to ® 3. Dorau an 
-justment needs to be made from two directions, grow from such soil. In my opinion the popu- nomics. New 
and the bureaucracy needs to adapt itself so lation remained ‘ ‘an of f frustrated and "Applied 
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which generally lies between a city’s business 


| Applied to land use the principle might be Journal: of Political Economy, 36: 371I- 390, June, 
| stated t thus: 


Water F REY 


ROM the but goes somewhat further n 
theory the rurban fringe may be a strictly economic _ analysis, 

viewed as a ‘marginal area, In this matically “the theory may | represented 
respect it is comparable to the blighted z zone awe 


district and the ‘surrounding ‘vesidentiat dis- 
as well as to the ‘many inaccessible 
rural areas whose isolation makes them 


indifferently “suited to farming as against 
he forestry or grazing. ‘Common to all three 

of thes se land use phenomena is the fact 
marginality between alternative types of 

utilization. This marginality derives, not so_ 
much from any intrinsic qualities of 
land ‘such, but. rather from what is 
known “position” or “situs” as distinct 
‘ ‘Jocation. "In other words, the rurban 

fringe is a ‘marginal land use area, 
"because of its geographical location, its soil 

type, OF its topography, but rather 
its particular degree of accessibility (rela- 
tive to that of other land uses) to so some _ 
“central. transportation point. The same is 


“true of the other” two ‘marginal land use 


AA’ ly Use | Lan 


ingly unrelated land uses suggests 

ses sugges ts the pos RR’_Residentially Used Land 
Cc "—Commercially Used 
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_shility of a | single inclusive or of slums, 


Social Utili ty Yielded by Land 


at Varying Degrees of Accessibility to a 
varie 
arieties of a land “use “Population Center. 


‘The hypothesis to be advanced rests “upon 


ithe substitution utility Accessibility. may be ‘defined | in _terms 


March 1-3, 1946.” Jand_ with agents as to achieve the 

 1On “position” see R. D. McKenzie, “Spatial — greatest returns with the least cost will be the one — 
Distance,” Sociology and Social Research, 13: 536-— to which the land will eventually devolve. For a 
544, July- August, 1920, Pp. 536; on “situs” "see H. generalized application of the substitution principle 7 & 
B. Dorau and A. G. Hinman, U rban Land Eco- 3 to land use see Andreas Predéhl, “The Theory of 2 


nomics. New York: 1928, pp. 167-169. = Location in its Relation to General Economics, : 


‘That one use which can so combine 
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location near of m causes”; the task of scien sis is — 
confluence. Social utility refers to the degree to ferret out and conan define “the land yi 
of optimal func tioning of the ‘community ‘variables of which they are a function. In resident 
viewed as a going g system of spatially con- this paper we shall try to establish the prag- 

tingent it processes. As such itis. to be sh ar matic value of selecting accessibility as an amidst 
 distinguis hed from the concept “eco- independent variable in underst g the 


pein la 


nomic rent.” Economic rent ‘measure characteristics of rurban slums. 


of the utility of disparate competing entre- As the diagram shows, land ‘that is close | -practica 
-preneurs. Social utility, on. the other hand, to a population c center and is used agri 


refers” to the utility of the community sui -turally will yield social utility but be 


generis. - Thus it includes not only a com- land which is remote from a population cen cc “Tan 
‘munity’s economic requirements in the way ter and is used agriculturally. If all a city more @ 
of adequate — tax base, _Teasonable fire i in- _ food could be raised on the most accessible becomes 
surance rates, et c., but also a community's land food would cost less, truck traffic would 

functional requirements in the way of civic be smaller, farmers’ could more fully in intersect 

a Participation, health sanitation, and ticipate in community organizations, and a 
4 other strictly sociological factors. Between better correspondence might be achieved be- FP ¢ Z 
bi: _ rent and social utility there is an undoubted | tween the territorial extent of municipal tax- § alternati 
correlation, but only within a limited range ation and the territorial area within which nomic n 
‘g of values of the two variables, Beyond that people benefit from municipal services. And JF way. As 
range the relationship becomes _inverse.* yet, there are other spatially conting gent At the R 
Thus to a certain point the progressive quirements besides food. Residence residence 
subdividing of vacant lands around a city of them. Space must be allocated for homes intersect 
will entail both increas sed economic rent and and in that way become removed from “acl 
increased s social utility. B ut beyor ‘ond that cultural, productivity. Here again, accessible for the ¢ 
a continua ation of the subdividing land which is put tor residential | use yields want to | 

process, while further increasing the land’s social utility than inaccessible land and dwe 


economic rent, ‘will entail diminished social which is put to. residential use, Indeed, the 
social utility. which | attends t the residential 
y use of Jand diminishes very rapidly with | 
decreasing accessibility.‘ This is because the 
© outer limits of the area v within which daily 


of inadequate water and ‘sewerage facilities, 
a | decreased t tax base attendant 1 upon eee 


“tion on ‘the part of suburban dwellers. a produce. itimately the matter 
hus formulated the theory ‘constitutes reduces to one of differential transportation 


4 


an analytical definition of a functional rela- costs and the unequal importance « of the time 


tionship between two variables. One of ‘these, factor. For this reason the utility, slope RR’ § estates, la 
accessibility , has been taken as” the inde- rises much more steeply than the slope AN. part-time 
‘pendent variable e and the other , social utility, Below the point. at which the two intersect, airports ai 


has _ been taken as the ‘dependent variable. land yields more social utility. when used sis of this 
=A ae equal right one might of course posit — agriculturally” than when used residentially, object: ( 


some other variable as the independent one _ and for that that "reason it ge nerally become findings | c 
and define another function: ‘relationship. fringes of 


Slums are certainly the ‘product of many — * This of course assumes as a constant the very [0 indicate 


mportant symbolic qu alities that may attach to ‘Ness: of ou 

_ *For demons ile of this see: A. C. --Pigou, ‘residential land use and which yield just as real ing resear 
The Economics of Welfare. Second Edition, Lon- social utility as does the quality of accessibility. In ‘statement 
don: 10924, Part II, ch. 8; Vilfredo Pareto, The other words it fictionalizes actual land use to the: s 
' Mind and Society. New Y ork: 1935, section 2115- extent of supposing this coord — to be uni- to land ust 
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farmland, But beyor ond the point, find in the rurban fringe land use 
y vields more social utility 5 when “used for "characteristics which are common to 
residential purposes than when used for marginal areas, two additional char-— 
farmi ing. Hence farms are acteristics unique to the Turban fringe 
amidst residential neighborhoods. Similarly nonetheless resulting from its marginality. 
the slope Ct indicates that below a certain They are, respectively, as follows: 
point land ‘put to. commercial use will yield capriciousness and | diseconomy priva ate 
practically no social utility” at all, inac- developmental plans; (2) variability” and 
_cessible is the area from the flow of shoppers. instability the spatial patterns of land 7 
But beyond ‘the intersection of RR’ with — use; (3) a tendency for residences to gravi- 
land used commercially yields so much tate the lowest use terms of class 
more- utility ov er alternativ uses ‘that it status (4) irrelevance of settlement 


lefine the 
ction. In. 
the prag- 
ity as an. 
iding the 


becomes almost wholly put to business. patterns to soil capability ; (5) the removal 
_ It is the points at which the utility slopes of the land from agricultural productivity. 
“intersect that are of greatest interest in the _ Let us consider each of these in order. 7 
"present study. For at these points land be- (1) Being marginal between alternative 
‘comes indifferently suited to either of two uses” the rurban fringe represents 
uses. There i is no inexorable eco- “dead center” between conflicting 

alte 

nomic necessity for its being used in either ‘tee Some of these forces incline the land - 
As a land uses interpenetrate. toward agricultural use, others incline it 
At the RR’-CC’ intersection, businesses and» ‘toward | residential use. But neither clearly 


residences exist side by : side: at the AA’-RR’ _ prevails over the other. There is no nine 


ffic 
ully 

1s, and 

lieved be- 
cipal tax- 4 
lin which 
ices. And 


ngent re- 


ce is one 

or homes 'ersection, farms and residences intermin- necessitousness that would dictate one or the 
rom agri- at gle. _E ach -depreciates the value of the land | other use, As a result. there ‘exist, side by 
accessible for the other use. People of means do not side, blocks of subdiv ided lots” lined with 


to to liv ye near stores, $0 house rents drop sidewalks and dwellings, numerous vestigial 
and dwellings deteriorate. cannot commercial farms standing off the side roads 
stand the taxes which must be levied if and to » the rear of platted” frontages, trailer 
ess sential sewage and water facilities are _and squatter towns, great expanses 


Ise yields | 
ible land 
deed, 
esidential | 
idly with 


a 
give up and their land rev verts to the county. 4 ‘country estates owned by corporations and 
this} process slums have their origin, 


i In the present paper we shall limit our int clusters and in string-along-the- ean pat- 


cause the 
lich dai ly 
more cir- 
r hauling 


city” business ‘men—all spottily y distributed 


attention to the AA’ -RR’_ intersection, At terns. 


‘The diseconomies which result from this. 


intersection there exists what has come 


1e Matter” 

portation to | be called the “rurban_ fringe, are numerous. only is ‘removed 
the time occupied by tar paper shacks and stately from agricultural productivity, but all 7 
lope RR’ es states, large commercial farms ‘and one- acre 7 frequently it fails to be put to any residential — 
lope . AA’. part-ti time farms, golf courses and cemeteries, use either. This i is because the subdividing 


airports and industries. Our analy- process has usually surpassed the rate of 


intersect. 
hen used “sis of this phenomenon will have a twofold population growth. Detroit metro- 
dential, object: summarize some research politan area, between 1900 and 1930, popu- 
becomes. findings concerning land use in the lation increased 479 per cent; in the 
sf fringes of Detroit and Flint, “Michigan; (2) _ period platted acreage increased 1,105 per 
it the very E to indicate through these findings the useful- cent. 5 Thus at a time” when ‘there were 
Ness of our theory ‘in parsimoniously order- 24, 092 vacant lots within. municipal De- 
ing research data into a coherent body of troit--enough to serve another one 
statements that will be of practical value 

I to land use planners. 


Following out ‘the logic of our 
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to be uni- Subdivision Developme nt in the Detroit Metropolion — 
p. 10, table 2. 


Michigan Planning Commission, 


Area. Lansing: 1030, p 
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persons—there were enough newly platted with: such lands, standing idle and 


lots outside ‘of Detroit to “accommodate an to no productive 1 use whatsoever. E ven out- 
additional two million persons. It is not side the city, land that has once been 
surprising that a survey made | by the Michi- divided and equipped with water, sewerage, | 
Planning Commission revealed and other utilities acquires av valuation that 
average utilization of lots in four townships far exceeds its agricultural earning capacity, 7 


near Detroit to be only 4.3 per cent. Those If such land cannot sell residential, 

lots which were occupied were spottily =| purposes neither can it easily revert 
thus | giving -Tise to agricultural bag ‘it remains 


| 


‘quent. in the four towns ships : vlopers, farmers, 

by the Commission fully 61, -2 per cent of have contributed ‘to the excessive and un- | ee 
all subdivided lots were advertised in the planned subdividing of fringe lands. The 


98. per cent were vacant. Since vacant signed their plats are often wholly capricious: 


8 tax, sale for delinquency. . Of these, uses to which these -subdividers have de- 


and tax delinquent lands ‘yield little or > devoid of any respect for established 
m revenue to governmental units, the burden land use principles. Tt is quite common for 
| = ; of necessary expe nditures r must fall upon - much more land to be allocated for business 


Ay « 


the remaining taxpayers. Naturally this only purposes than can ever be so used. In the 
worsens things Farmers fin find agriculture townships Detroit that were re- 
profitable and quit. People having large ferred to above, of 25.4 4 per 
homes and estates seek less expensive places cent of platted lots had been planned for {i ° ae 
= assessments will be lower. time business occupancy. Only 1. 7 per cent of 
only shop workers transients remain; these lots have actually been occupied by. 
their assessments are generally low because business.’° That this is more than a tempo-_ 
of the small valuation of their dwellings, sor rary lag or “waiting period” intervening be- D Ra alts 
that they can well afford to. remain, ty ween the time of subdividing and the time | 
The city of Flint presents similar occupancy" is suggested by the fact that 
picture. Within the city there were, at the in one of the townships, Redford, the utili- 
of the war, 40, 000 vacant. ‘sub- zation of platted business lots thirteen years 
7 divided lots, most of which are distributed after the original subdividing was only 0.3 fet?" = 
around the fringe of the city” (figure 2) per ‘cent; utilization of residential lots wa 


the city limits of Flint 6.9 per cent. 
® 


- 


a number of points fall within rural areas, Quite clearly projected land uses in the ae 
there are extensive tracts of first class agri- fringe area have. had little | correspondence oe 
land that lie within the city. Being with feasible or needed uses. Whim 
‘in the city they are of course subject to. by 
municipal tax rates, As a result farming on Report of Gunes County ‘Land Use Planning 
land has become unprofitable a and much ‘Committee (ms). Genesee County Agricultural 
“of it has rev verted to the: state for tax the 
linquency. The fringes Flint lined Detroit Metropolitan Area, op. cit., p. 24, and com- 


putations from p. 19, table 6. 
* Ibid., Cf. Ernest M. Fisher and Raymond M. Smith, 
pp. 2-4. The four townships were Land Subdividing and the Rate tilization 
born, Nankin, Redford and Michigan Business Studies, vol. 4, 5, 1932, P. 

3A Study of Subdivision Development in the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area, cit., p. 16 16.00 


whi h 804 were tax ‘delinquent. 
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-AMERIC: AN SC 
for the simple r reason that no one use has 
been able to yield unmistakably greater 
utility than the alternative use, The rurban 
fringe is just ‘so far out from the central 
~pol ints of ‘population confluence that its 
superiority for residential as against agri- 
cultural utilization is unclear. Enough s specu- 
7 lators are willing to gamble on its residential 
yl uperiority, howev er, to plat it out for such | 
use. Only in a marginal area, having an. 
-equipotency between competing u uses. could 
Uses, 
wildcatting operate. In an area clearly 
_ superior for residential use or in an area 
Clearly superior for agricultural use no such 


siderable scope, forces. 1 In such marginal areas no one land — 


use type yields clearly greater: utility than 
another and hence none is able to — 


the land for itself. As a result both alterna 


other uses which by their very nature seek 


tive uses coexist, as well as number 
out non- -homogeneous areas s that cannot offer 


‘resistance to their incursions (obnoxious: in- 


dustries, junk yards, taverns, etc.). 
One manifestation of the variability 


yo land use patterns is the juxtaposition | 


of _ subdivisions having incompatible 

restrictions. In one subdivision to the west of | 
lots were sold with restrictions that 


stipulated a minimum residential building 


peculativ e dev elopment could appear, for cost of $3, ooo, An adjoining subdivision had 


the reason n that there: would not he any 
scope for chance to operate, upon which the 
speculator ji is so dependent. Thus it becomes 
clear that the capriciousness s and diseconomy 
so ty pical of the rurban fringe is predicated 
upon the marginal nature of the area, upon 


5 


land uses. 


patterns of land use in the rurban fringe 
are quite v variable unstable. Side by 
r side there may be ‘trailer camps, cemeteries, 


golf courses, country estates, junk yards 
Detroit. 13 As the : map shows, the distribu- 


wayside stands taverns, country ‘clubs, 


~part-tl time -_acreages, general farms and >. 
~ noxious industries. To the east of Flint oa 


finds, in segmental arrangement along a main 
highway, extensive tracts of vacant land, 


its indifferent s suitability to two: alternative lower deed _ restrictions have 


a minimum restriction of $600. In the course — 
of time the blighting influence of the second | 
‘subdivision led to the construction of cheap 


; _ shacks throughout the vicinity , thereby 


ating the force « of the first rst subdivision ; 
strictions. In this way subdivisions | 
literally 


strangled subdivisions | with higher restric- 


From: it follows that the spatial tions. ae 


_ Another example of ‘this may be seen 
figure 3, which | shows ra race occupancy and 
building cost restrictions in subdivisions ins 
Garden City and Inkster, lyi ing to the west | 


tion ‘of subdiv' isions hav ing vary ing types | 
of deed restrictions is utterly ‘Highly 
restricted subdivisions are scattered among— 
-subdivis ‘ions having ‘Testrictions whatso- | 


an oil depot and gas works, a preferred ver. Even n the restricted areas vary con-— 

residential suburb protected by high deed siderably in the minimum building costs 
restrictions, a shop workers? residential ‘specified. “hey range all | the way fron 


suburb built: up with small, 000 to $7,000, as the figures in each : sub- 


homes. To the rear of the highway frontages — 


lint, on 2 
compac 
‘Tots and ‘Gude built ‘up 


shop workers’ homes. . 


g cost = 
of $15,000 lined on two 


strictions 


sides with unrestricted subdivisi sions. ‘One of 
Across the highway ~ these” subdivisions had, in 1939, an average 


sal large trailer camp. Surrounding ‘both building assessment of $538, with about 30 


q 


be 
are large farms and unoccupied subdivided | 


cent occupancy. The other had an av er- 


lands . Such a conglomeration of land uses age building assessment of less than $ 400° 


only exist where the utility curves 


of alternative land use ty] pes ‘intersected — 


thus defined” a dead- center of ecological 


4 a 3 
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a result the highly re 
: stricted area stood vacant for twelve y ears. 
In 1939 its restrictions were finally lowered 
from $15,000 to $4,000 and $3,000." cost restrictions of $ $5,000 or more. Vet 
All of this lends ‘to the rurban fringe _ of 1938, only 1. 5 per. cent of all residences 
highly unstable character. Repeated hed actually that -much, Ninety- 
land use are typical.’® In parts of Flint cent had cost under $3,000 and more 
fringe one actually finds platted | tracts that © than forty per ct cent had cost under $ $1,000. = | 
have reverted to agricultural “use, naturally People of means simply will not build | 
at g reat loss to the original subdividers. which are likely to be invaded 


as 
any thi 


a place, : 
af 
the cir 

arbitrar 
or 


Farmers who had platted out highway front- by shacks. If any portion ofa neighborhood 
; ages during the 192 6 boom are now back — is platted out with no restrictions, or with» thereby 
to farming among the sidewalks they built. low ones, the: higher restrictions of an ad- which 1 
Families who had invested several thousand peng area become in effect null and void. | . analy sis 

dollars in attractive ‘suburban estates, in a “Moreover, deed restrictions are only as go ood is _adeq 
subdivision protected by high deed Testric- as the residents of an a area make them. Second 


tions, have seen. the value of their property transgressions al are > overlooked, and building ‘tial are 
depreciated by appearance of shacks proceeds violation of a restriction, all Tepresen 
in an adjoining subdivision which had no rights of enforcement become forfeit. For dand’ se 
such "restrictions. Commercial farmers, this r reason deed restrictions are never “sure sive upp 
burdened with taxes, operate: on a slender ees against the encroachment of becomes 
margin and. frequently give up, Shop work- blight upon a preferred residential district. economi 
ers, interested in part-time farming near the = ‘There are fundamental rea asons for this | - The | 
city, commonly buy acreages: that are precariousness of desirable residential land competit 


utterly unsuited to “cultiv: ation. Ty pically, in the rurban fringe. Being marginal as land use 
they buy on easy payments but on is between which 
terms they will never be able to meet. Jacks any clear cut valuation for either Durl 
Eventually give up, forfeiting residence or agriculture. Hence whatever ‘radically 
both land and payments, and the land is s sold © fashionable residential utility a fringe neigh- 3 “profane 
to another buyer, only to repeat the cy ycle borhood may acquire depends, not upon the J separate 
all o over again. Such instability is the in- objective dwelling r requirements. ofa city’s founded. 
itable concomitant t of marginality in land upper class population, but solely upon the because 
i! use. neighborhood's symbolic quality, upon the symbolisi 
concomitant is a tendency desirable or fashionable “reputation” which to a sym 
a at for residences t to gravitate to ) the | lowest = = happens to gain through: the vagaries: of § 7 other ob 
. _ in terms of class status. Cheaper residential a subdivider’s plans, So long as this symbolic J Apply th 
seem | generally to drive out quality lasts the neighborhood can retain residentia 
“higher ones or inhibit their development. its higher class families. But, again through: Prestige 
a the vagaries of | subdividers’ ‘plans, there “high.” 
Be 23, 2 nothing to prevent the platting out of restriction 
_ *W illiam R. Gordon | and Gilbert S. Meldrum, joining areas into unrestricted subdivisions sponding 


People and Farming in a Rurban Zone. Bulle for. Ww orking class o occupancy. Such plats, 


tin 285, Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Sta- with: their sy mbolic connotations of lower ; 


tion and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
S > alw ve a out w 
Department of Agriculture, cooperating, 1042) nearly ays ha out with 1 
ighting effect upon other su ivision 


Such 
area definec 
of alternati: 


"Of 84 families interviewed in the Flint fringe whose symb mbolic ‘quality ¢ denotes ae 

during the summer of 1945, 25 were either 
cided as to future residential plans or) defi- 

= to leave when circumstances per- A Study of Subivson Development in the 
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dynamics of symboli sm. ‘of lower class status and acquire 
“are as insufficiently, known to warrant corresponding Teputation or symbolic gual 


anything more than an a ity. If the two districts 


419 


place, the high or low class connotations “class area, and heightened valuation of 
of a fringe subdivision rest wholly upon. the lower class a: area. ~The former thus loses. 
circumstance that a subdivider has, by the (and the ¢ only one) to. 
arbitrary fiat, decided to lay out a plat with which it owes its hold upon upper class _ 
or. without certain restrictions.’® In effect families. The latter ; gains ; somewhat, but not 
this” foreordains the “economic level, and enough to lift it out of the lower class 
there by the: class status, of the { families ‘category owing 1 to the actual class affiliations 

_ which will occupy that plat. No. economic — of its residents, P resently upper class families | 

| analy sis in terms of the substitution principle begin to sell | their homes, | Property values — 7 
adequate to explain this phenomenon. decline, re strictions ‘lose their force, and 

Secondly, the invasion. of preferred” residen- blight sets in. In this. way residential land 
areas cheaper dwellings actually” use in the rurban fringe tends “immanently” 
“represents a smaller capitalization on the to gravitate toward lower class occupancy, - 
land's earning capacities t than would thereby creating slums. 
"sive upper class ¢ dwellings. Thus the process and | 
pper pr and 5) The three foreg oing character- 
becomes, in some respects at least, a dis- oP of rurban land use are in some e degree _ 
economic one. commen to all marginal areas, the com- 
most of, the mercial residential as well 
competitive superiority of cheaper residential farm-forest fringe. 21 There are two addi- 


_ land uses would seem to lie in the analysis tional characteristics, unique to the rurban © 
has made of ‘symbolism. “fringe, which may be briefly “noted before 
As Durkheim ind indicates, ‘Sy mbols denoting turning toa consideration of the planning 
“radically divergent ‘values (‘ “sacred” ” versus © implications of our analysis. First of all, 


‘profane ) must be spatially distinct and settlement patterns in the fringe bear 


Separate lest their values become “little relation to soil capability. This follows 
-founded.* 20 his is all the more necessary from the fact that accessibility rather 
bec cause of the “contagious” character of 
sy mbolism, by which the meanings attaching — 
“toi a sy smbol tend to proliferate and fix 


And yet, some very real problems, result 
other objects” associated with the symbol. this disregard for soil capability. Most 


Apply ‘this to land use. The symbolism of fringe residents engage in gardening 
residential areas falls” on a single scale of ot part-time farming. Tet often the land 


Prestige valuation, ranging from “Tow” to unsuited to this, thereby burdening families 
“high.” A district platted out with high deed with unnecessary labor and often preventing — 


“restrictions will attract families of corre- altogether a any agricultural u: use of the land. 


sponding class s status and will thus come to For many families this may represent the 
sy mbolize that class status to the -com- 

‘munity y at larg. a istrict platted ™ Supporting evidence for this statement obvi- 


tio! ously lies beyond the “space of this 


agricultural suitability is the main criterion 
by which fringe dwellers choose a location. 


Such arbitrariness could only operate in residential fringe see W arren Zor-— 
area defined by the intersection of the utility curves baugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum. Chicago, B. 
of alternative land use types. 1920, ch. 1-2; with regard to the farm-forest fringe 
Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of see Carter Goodrich et al. , Migration and Economic 
the Religious Life. London, rors, pp. 40, 219-220, Opportunity. P 1936, pp. 165-175) 193- 
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be 

sublic area nts a minimum necessit 

land wes and should, therefore be 


tivitie 
thoriz 
the re 
specifi 
(sewe: 


a portunity. is to materialize, “however, it is 
tion. In spite of ong prevalence of part- ioe necessary that determinateness be created 


gardeni ng i in fringe, agricultural by w ill where it « did not exist of itself. If 
productivity of the falls sharply with consistency” and rationality are to replace go th 

the platting out of Not only caprice and diseconomy, some effective and which 


3, 


regula 
quire; 


do buildings, roads 


and service utilities territorially extensive planning authority has 
require space, but more than that, the land to be set up. Such a planning | authority must 


d becomes so. ‘cut up and ‘irregularly oc- be constituted as to encompass all the is bou 
cupied, with vacant tracts being interrupted "municipal, township and county jurisdictions ecologi 


ind 
or for 
of 


in spotty designs by dwellings, that extensive 
commercial | farming becomes impossible. 
Thus arises the frequent paradox of first 
class agricultural land sine idle, grown 
to weeds, too small in size to be farmed | 


because of the surrounding | residential lots, 


that fall within a given fringe area. It | 


moreover, be invested with the policy form- | 
ing and judicial authority "Necessary for 


to create and maintain a sustained, con- 
sistent, yet flexible land use program. W hat- 


‘is drawn by such an 


has 


pat 


These are “facts with which ration: il plan-- economic difficulties, owing to the ‘marginal 


-rurban fringe must comply. nature of the fringe. There are less likely to 


Yet, as this paper has attempted to show, be the serious strains and conflicts of interest out o 
: all these land use characteristics a are logically such as arise in urban zoning systems, U n- = This is 
oe implied in the very nature of the fringe as like the latter, where sites have more of an | 7 time fa 
a marginal ¢ area. A successful land use plan- ie intrinsic appropriateness to certain uses and 2 necessar 
program for any rurban fringe not to others (thus leading difficulties be avoir 
take its cue from the basic, essential nature when zoning plans fail to recognize this), ~ first, acc 
the fringe as | a dead center area in which fringe lands do not have such a right- or second, 
ri the only order and stability can ever w rong, this-and-no-other quality as to ‘the fringe la 
s - exist will be that imposed by a comprehen- uses they may be put to. ‘The ¢ opportunities lower soi 
sive and inclusive plan. It is of course, planning become all the greater. | farmii 
impossible to. outline: any detailed, | by (2 2 and 3) There are, of course, certain gardenin; 
‘step planning program that would be ap- limits. to the randomness with which a out in sn 
plicable to all rurban fringe a areas. But 2 planning | program may be drawn up. should b 
there are a few general principles of rurban We have seen that the variability and in- § and smal 


from the nature of the fringe as a point of -conduces to blight. . We have seen too that — -contiguou 


_ planning which seem to logically follow _ stability « of land use patterns in the fringe - ting ‘shoi 


inters ection of the utility curves of alterna-— ‘preferred residential subdivisions | have little ft _ randomly 
tive land use types. These principles « corre- or no competitive strength against low-rent | - cally prev 
spon use char-— subdivisions that may be platted to be the 


pond to the five rurban. 

cteristics discussed above. on adjoining territory. Hence the first 
(1) To begin with if “caprice can play prerequisite to any rational must be 
the” regulation of activities. T his 
aa nae the rurban fringe, it isi no less true. regulation must be directed, first, toward 
that: rational planning | can do so too. The synchronizing the rate of subdividing with 
very “failing” of the fringe may be its the rate of population growth and, second, 


redemption. | This is yee scope for — toward zoning off large areas to homogene-— 
- planning increases direct ratio with the ‘ous land uses and giving them an 
non-necessitousnes indeterminateness of immunity against encroachments from other 


use. Since the fring marginal land uses. “Such regulation of platting 


follows fre 
"ture cann 
land is cu 
ments thai 
areas, Thr 
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‘minimized. 
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out of land that is unsuited what is unquestionably one. of the most impor- 


PLANNING FOR ‘RU RBAN FRINGE S 

gram will be guided by a continuing social 
of or county. zoning, and economic survey of metropolitan trends. 
‘the required recording | of plats, : and the legal — For the. contours and even the location of a 
specification | of minimum plat in nprovements urban fringe « can 1 change significantly with- 


(sewerage, water, power, etc.) prior to the | in a very few years. Hence accurate factual 


_ 


OF 


sale of lots. Along with such authority 1 must — knowledge of building activities, employment o 
go the granting of discretionary powers _ trends, directions of population growth , the - 
the varying of zoning living "levels of migrants, and 
when circumstances might re- ‘marketing trends is ‘indispensable to the 
quire; for the very marginality of the fringe success of any planning program. In the | 
bound to ) occasion unexpected shifts interpretation of these re- 
ecological pressures, such as the sudden de- search findings one may | ematic 


J 


the look to systematic 

mand for “victory gardens” during the war land use_ ‘theory for ‘dire ction. For only | 

for subsistence gardens during periods through theory, whet her it be explicit or 
_ of protracted unemployment. With powers implicit, can ‘one assess the relative im- 
like these an impartial ‘and well informed portance of particular trends TeCos gnize 

planning authority could check the blight their bearing upon a planning | program. — 
which comes from \ ariable and unstable land 


ot 
patterns and. the competitive — 


H. 


University of ‘Michigan 


a planning authority to forbid the platting | ae Firey’s very interesting paper deals with 


Bahco ‘if the interests of part- tant types of land use problem areas. The rurban 


re of an — ie -_farme rs are to be protected and un- fringe contains the key to many of the dificul- ¥, 
uses and . necessary dependency and tax delinquency — ties with which | cities are confronted today. 
ifficulties [Jf be avoided. Rural land should be zoned, Although that zone offers but slight resistance ia 


ze this), 


Fight 
to the 
rtunit ies 


certain 


which a 
rawn up. 


and 
1e fringe 
too that 


ave little 
low- rent 
platted 
the first 
must be 


ing with 
second, 


ymogene- 


| to the centrifugal movement of urban popula- 
first, according to ‘soil capability classes, and t cen ri uga movemen ur an popu 
second, with regard to maintaining as ‘much tion it a rather 
ans 
fringe land in cultivation as possible. The Permeable barrier to the territorial expansion o 


the city. In consequence, the prospects of main- 
lower soil capability classes, whi 7 7 
ra ile suited taining in the city an adequate tax base for ned 


to farming, are certainly no more suited support of essential urban services” are. 
Hence they should not be platted — encouraging. But while this and its attendant — 


— out in small acreages; if platted at at all they Neca problems are important, . the fact that the | 
should designed strictly for r residences” effective urban unit is rapidly changing its 
and small yards. - Land that is open” to plat- character is of much greater significance. W eo 
should be zoned to. form compact, need a great deal more knowledge of what 
contiguous tracts rather than the spotty, happening at the periphery, that 
randomly distributed clusters _ which typi- is, conceived not only as the narrow rurban 
7 cally prevail. This is necessary if there is not - fringe but also as the whole area over which — 


| to be the waste of potential farm land which ‘Metropolitan organization _is diffusing. The 


sent study is thus sa welcome addition 
semcigrs from ung lided subdividing. Agricul- the literature, for what it may suggest in the 


: = cannot be economically pursued when, way of further research as well as for what 


: land i is cut up into the small detached on 2 accomplishes at the moment. = od 


ments that now dominate most rurban fringe ‘The land use gradient- intersection theory of 


areas, Through zoning fairly large, contigu- the urban fringe presented in this” study is 
} ous areas into like uses the loss of potential ad admittedly an abstraction from existing land , 
farm land in ‘metropolitan districts can be use distributions, is regarded as a means of 

_ Implied in each of ‘the foregoing su sugges- American Sociological Society, ( Cleveland, Ohio, 


tions is idea that a a iringe planning pro- March 1-3, 1946.0 


cessitous 
e highly 
this op- 
er, it is. 
1 an au- 
ty 
is a 
q AS 
es. This * 4 
5 
om other J 
tting ac te 


. interpreting or, r, as the author puts 
moniously ordering, such data. It is | 
stated, a large part of the credit for which 
whole, a useful descriptive device. 
a few pelats, however , which are in 


clarification, 
hypothesis “developed ‘study is 


Fig. ‘1, and it is illustrated by very interesting — 


considered an adaptation of the substitution — 


principle of 

_ the concept rent is replaced by the more in-— 

a concept | “social utility. ” Thus it is pos- 

sible, according to Dr. Firey, to give a more 


marginal utility economics | in which 


satisfactory treatment to the problem of land 


use distribution | than narrow economic ap- 
proach will permit. But the concept ‘ “social 


utility,’ which at first glance recommends | itself 


larifying the problem at hand. Although: the 


normative or institutional elements, ta 
by the author’s implication, to find its measure 


to ‘the sociologist, seems on second thought to 
® in its purpose of either simplifying or 
sia is defined as including both economic and 
jn the rent established by competition among 


parsi- 


falls upon the lucid graphic representation in. basis for doubting the presence of symbolic 


requirements of a city’s $ $ upper dans: population, 


quality. . . .” (p. 15) Of course, there is no- 


but _solely upon ‘the neighborhood’s 


qualities in the valuation of residential lands, 
and well- ‘chosen data. The the am to understand how, i in 1 this in- 


requirements. Is. high 


tion a symbolic quality or an objective welling 
a requirement? And what about the 


absence of 
offensive uses, the abundance space, 
street pattern, the landscape design, etc.? . Are | 


- these objective conditions or symbolic qualities, — 


or is ‘it that the distinction is merely a verbal 
one? 


us with the inference, I feel 


sure was unintentional that that is all that is 


inv volved in the pricing process. This would con- 
a radical departure from what has 


widely observed by others. Property ownership 
represents an outlay of savings which the owner 


uses. Now while this ‘may seem to negate the is disinclined to lose. He therefore is not likely i, 


non-economic or normative factor in the to purchase land in the fringe subdivision, if 


rather calls into question the 
‘purity: of abetractions; such as “economic” and 


‘ "example, ‘to treat ‘living levels” though they 


an exclusively economic matter, and 


“social participation” as though it contained no 
There 


economic elements (pp. 2-3). 

general recognition that monetary v alues are 

but composite indexes of numerous less stand- 

ardized alues and 

layman needs a term such as “social utility” 64 


call his attention to the full significance of Turning to the rurban fringe as 


in the judgment ¢ of the original subdivider who | 
‘set the 


_maintenance of values there appears im- 


But he may not invest there “either, 


if services are inadequate or too costly. In 
fact, the decline of a subdivision to a lower use 


in terms of class status may start with an error | 


building restrictions too high, or 
because of poor salesmanship or any of many — 
reasons was unable to attract enough buyers 
to pay 


the costs of subdivision and enough 
residents to support needed services. It would be | 


“motivations. Perhaps the helpful to know how the author intends 


handle factors such as this, 
defined in the 


rental values and the like, but beyond that the — study, there is some uncertainty as to its charac- 


contribution of the term seems to be negligible. 
In: short, I am not convinced that Dr. ‘Firey has" 


“ 
regression of “social utility” or 


ter as a type of area. Ts it where the | lines of 
“accessibility” 


in any way altered or improved upon the econo- — for agricultural and for residential uses inter- 


-mist’s explanation of land use distribution. 


_A similar difficulty is encountered in a 
“ecological — characteristics—(1) an irrelevance of settlement 


tion with the author’s resort to 


sect, or is it where 


the five land use character- 
istics are found? Parenthetically, 


two of the five 


symbolism’ to o aid his account of ‘the tendency pattern for r soil capability, (2) the removal 
for low value residence “uses to drive high of land from agricultural productivity—are pe- 


is value residence uses from the fringe area (pp. 


prrscersng utility a fringe neighborhood may 


“not to the fringe alone 
14-17). He says: “Hence whatever | 


juire not upon th the objective 


but to urban | 
lands generally. If the fringe is marked by the 
intersection of residential and agricultural gra- 
Gets, we would expect to be a continuous | 
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8 zone surrounding the v wii. center. But the » ‘ie organization at t the core of whi 
author 's materials illustrating the several land is found a lack of authorit ty for. implementing 
use characteristics are found in the vicinities of a plan. Where planning seeks to encompass two 
radial thoroughfares “string-along-the-road or more governmental units the difficulties in 


patterns. ns,’ Thus it appears that the rurban_ fringe ‘the way of establishing an effective authority 
is an interrupted zone, a series of islands of are well-nigh insuperable. Most enabling legisla- 
assorted -diseconomic ‘unstable uses tion is merely permissive; it imposes no obliga-_ 
on each of the trunkline routes radiat- tion. Thus the inter-governmental planning» 
ng from the center. We are given little or no bodies that are created are feeble, tentative | 
information about the intersticial areas. It would gestures” toward what needed. Each govern- 
be of interest to know whether land use displays _ mental unit inv olved reserves and sooner or 
a the same characteristics in those inner areas as_ 2 later exercises the right to limit its cooper ration, 
along the highways. reduce its budgetary contribution, or withdraw 
find myself in complete agreement with from the arrangement entirely. Planning 
planning suggestions with which the paper -rurban fringe, as Dr. -Firey has indicated, must 
point in pasticular should | be Te be a joint undertaking. Any other procedure 
scored . will only preserve the dilemma of the fringe. 
~ ment ‘ori an n effective and tersltantally compre- But it is useless to even consider cooperative — 
= authority. The principal until a means found for 


instances, lies in an 


‘Ohio State University 


HERE are general emphases i in 


Seattle, Wa ashington.* It seems particularly 


the definition: of the concept, natura 
area. One of these views the natural 


‘suited to the “problem | because it “possesses 


he variation in population necessary to the — 
ex xistence of mutually exclusive natural areas. 
Rental values range ‘in their block averages 
from “five dollars to one hundred and fifty 
dollars pe per ‘month. Many racial, national 
religious categories are located here, and the 
4 “spatial unit inhabited bya 1 population united © “residences have been built at various periods : 
on the basis of symbiotic relationships. aa of time. Thus, in the considerable spread in 
a. It is the purpose of rental “value, age of structure, and ethnic 


Ss 


aa as a spatial unit limited by natural — 
_ boundaries enclosing a homogeneous popula- -— 
tion with a characteristic moral order. . * The 
other ‘emphasizes its biotic and ‘community 
aspects and describes the natural area as a 


this paper to examine 
a series ¢ of data with a view to studying background | of the population, ‘the basic 


whatever natural areas may be present with- elements for the production of either 
a 


a larger urban residential district. tional or. homogeneous local units are pres- 


studied has been described in an earlier ent. 


*Paul Hatt, “The Relation of Ecological Loca-_ 


= *Cf. R. E. Park, “The U rban Community as a Minorities,” American Sociological Review, Vol. X, 

Spatial Pattern “Moral Order,” in Park and No. 4, August 1045. 
7 Briefly, this area is the central residential district 


Burgess, The City. | 
"RE Park in E. Ww. Burgess, The Urban of Seattle, Wash., lying between the central business | 
Community, 12. district and the city boundary of Lake Washington.” 
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sub- constructed in that these are natural ; areas, ‘espe. 


the technique in the W.P.A. Real cially since the belts of sub-areas may in -pattert 
Property Surveys of the: late nineteen-_ clude racially divergent populations. Cer- from 1 

thirties. They areas relatively tainly the problem of bounding natural areas nstr 
homogencous i in rental value and race. Figure is a complex one. _Hagood® and Leiffer,’ 
_I shows a pattern of areas that would in- among others, have shown the necessity of natura 
dicate the ‘Presence of five, or possibly six, using several rather than one criterion. -How- Figure 
natural are lv value alone considered. ever, the most useful single criterion seems “obvion iou 

MEAN RENTAL VALUE IN DOLLARS 
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served. 
mediat 
areas | 
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mixed | 


Othe 
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portray 


— | ground 


VACANT NON-RE SIDE NTIAL 


superio 
of rese 
using a 
figure r 
)bvious 


arranged in a gradient series of the clearest delineation of natural 
‘sort. Rental values rise, step by “Step, slong ceived as homogeneous units. |= 
a line leading from the southwest corner Before examining the relation of the « 
(near the zone in trans nsition) to the north- sod, “Stat fore 
east “relatively new construction area 


a patte 
ods for of Regions slied to Data on 
overlooking g Lake W ashington). Agriculture and Population,” Forces, Vol. theaty. 

would be quarrel with the No. 3, March 1043. 
©Murray H. Leiffer, “A Method for Determine deduced 
These data are Seattle W.P.A. Survey Local Urban Community Boundaries,” Publica- geneous 
conducted in 1939. The technique described in the tions of the American Sociological Society, Vol. natural 

handbook involves the use of four or more con- No. 3, August 1932, almost 


iew of 


-tiguous blocks, and surrounded blocks of the same Homer Hoyt, The Structure and 

rental value class-interval ($15) and either contain- Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities, Paul 
ing or not containing (depending on the area being ~ “FHL A., 1930, and Calvin F. Schmid, “Land Values — dential D 
constructed) more than 10 cent race than as an Ecological Index,” Proceedings of the -sertation, 
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7 tribution of the ethnic pattern to the rental _ This is a a point to. which we shall return. 
pattern apparent in Figure 1, the ‘block It is not adequate, however, in the light 


ns. “Cer : ft from n which the subareas in Figure I were of the definition of natural area, merely to 
ralareas constructed must be considered. These are 

Leiffer, shown in F ‘igure 2. Here e the pattern We ‘Must examine the utility. of the concept 
nig:  snatural ar areas is by “no means so clear as in descriptive e of functional symbiotic 


: ¥ igure 1. Even the gradient pattern is less unity, In conformance with the literature, itt 
obvious. The outstanding characteristics val seems safe to assume that such a symbiotic > 


unity would be associated with _clusterings 
“centration of low in rental value at ethnic types. T hus, the Chinese, the 
the extreme southwest corner, and of high | Japanese, the e Negro and the Jewis sh popula- 
value blocks at the northeast corner. Thus, _ tion, have different needs and utilities. 
the general” pattern of the gradient is pre- The distribution of these populations \ within 
served. However , this map allows the im- ~ natural areas should produce units corgan- 
mediate identification of only two very small ized around these utilities, In this area, 


areas homogen neous in value however, such a does not produce 


shee 


“interstitial area, ie., area type or in ‘rental an earlier 
mixed characteristics. paper, the | distribution of ethnic types we 
a Other research in this area seme that this seen 1 to be : markedly ov verlapping and ‘so. 
- same mixed pattern is characteristic of any dispersed ¢ as to cover several rental value 
of several housing indexes when these are” belts | for each ethnic category. ° However, 
5 _ portray ed as block data.* The northeastern again in the pattern of ethnic populations, 


corner and the southwestern corner show the two phenomena noted in connection with . 


ncentrations s of | ‘good”” and “bad” ’ hous- Figure 2, were apparent, That is, the south- 
= respectively. In_ In the case ¢ of every eco- west corner apears as the most completely a 


| logical index, there exists a very ‘large middle mixed area, and the northeast corner is 
ground of confused values. occupied by an n almost completely white and 

The comparison of. block data maps with gentile population. again, two natural 

those made by using ‘sub-areas reveals the areas are apparent, , with the remainder 
superiority of the former for most purposes "classed -as interstitial. ith the ‘gradient 

of research. The latter smooth h out con- concept i in mind, ‘it might be more accurate 
sider rable variations within the sub-areas. to say that two points of highest. 

‘This is of course, ‘the inevitable result of are observable. One, the highest frequency 4 
any measure of central tendency as a “good” housing; the other, | the 
figure representative of a a “total distribution. frequency of “bad” housing. Upon 

Obviously this procedure i is not only some- ; these data, the concept of natural 


times justified, but frequently necessary. In area, as it is understood in this paper, = 


om 
“force data, with considerable violence, accuracy. iM 


‘pattern which conforms. ecological However, this analysis is not interpreted 


theory. In short, ev en from the point of | by 
‘ View ¢ of rental values alone, the natural areas atural area is ‘totally inapplicable in such 
deduced from Figure 1 are fictitiously homo- RD. McKenzie, “The Neighborhood; a 
geneous - and intensify the "gradient and Study of Local Life in the City of Columbus, Ohio,” 
natural area pattern; and ‘this to the point ¢ of 4 American Journal of Sociology Vol. XXVII, and — 
almost creating a reality where none | exists. Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay, Juz venile Delin- 


ictions 
yroach 


rowth quency and Urban Areas, Chicago, 1940, Pp. 37. 
Cities, * Paul Hatt, atural Areas in the Central Resi- ™ Paul Hatt, “Spatial in a 
Values dential District of Seattle’ Unpublished Ph. D. Dis- Area,” 


-Sertation, University of Washington, 1045. 
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that the concept should be used cautiously organization for the Japanese, _ however, = Sy 


er, it is interpreted to 1 ‘mean "organization in t ‘the city. The indexes of dis 


which 
and critically. The analysis of ethnic pe pat- very low. . Clearly then, the Japanese within eee 
terns referred revealed the exist- area constitute a different Cal 


ence of certain Pauli 


‘patterns in Researc 


"Since these divisions are never actually 
to be different i in ev ery case, "from ‘the: homogeneous within the. categories of 
acter of the area in which the ethnic type and race, and since these two — 
lived. Significant spatial patterns for each ‘ disturb the homogeneity of areas when oa 
ethnic category are present. This might | variables are considered, ‘it “appears that 
‘indicate that in considering each ethnic ty ype“ “natural areas” can be found in this section 
‘separately, and only incidentally consider- of Seattle but it also. is evident that 
_ ing the other populations in the area, that : natural areas of “classical” ecology do not 
clearer pattern natural areas and exist in this district. The distinction is made 
g stadient could be established. The “ ‘moral here between natural areas as logical, s sta- 
order” of a given area would apply only to tistical constructs integrated with a plan for 
a specific population within that area and — Tesearch (or administration) and | the he con-— 
would a greater validity than if ap- cept of natural areas as a series of ‘spatial 
plied to the total population of the area. | and social factors which act as coercive e in- 
‘The dangers in this latter view are ‘clearly fluences ‘upon all who inhabit the: geo- 


seen in the case of Seattle’s ; Japanese popula- graphically and culturally defined area. 
tion. This ethnic type inhabits an area char- his distinction is an important. one 
acterized b , the highest indexes of dis- asmuch as it it impinges u upon what the writer 


if 


| 
a 
| 
July, 
| 


nunity, 
formed 


ctually 
rent 
egories 


n both 


s that 
section 
at the 


Jo not 


spatial 
ive in- 


regards the dangerous practice of the ecological ‘phenomena. ‘he conclusion 


reification of “concepts abundant gested by sis of the data in this pape paper, 
Human Ecology. If ecological phenomena however, is that ecology consists in a way 


viewed as a frame | of reference, and the con- of looking: at data my 
of natural area asa construct within 


that frame, then the data presented i in this dor’ ” ecologists, by” reification, “set for pone 
paper could be assigned to natural areas. The selves the task of delimiting human inter-— 
Jocation of the areas would depend The she into levels that: are mutu ally -exclu- 


on the problem defined | by the e student. | The ‘sive; traditionally, community sad ‘society, 


fact ‘that these areas might overlap would 


bea matter of no great consequence since — 
the utility of these areas would be de- Alihan’s work. 16 Her work was a 
termined by the point of view of the in- contribution toward clarifying the concept 
and ‘the problem at hand." of natural area, Orthodox ecology defined 
However, if the concept of natural area Is such an area as ‘ “natural,” chiefly because 
 reified, and these areas sought ‘as actual it was unplanned.” 17 This again emphasized 
entities, then | ‘their very existence is in doubt, familiar dichotomy of of ecology expressed 
if it the in at as the unplanned \ versus the planned. 
It should be unnecessary here after Alihan’s — 
eful work to point out the di fficulties 


Obviously then, the point of view in this 
attitude ‘toward a theory of is that the techniques of ecology can 


as expressed by such writers as Quinn’? and be fruitfully applied within any logically 

Hawley the similar” implications of related framework defined by “an investi- 

‘Park * and McKenzie, These views of gator, without requiring that different levels 
of interaction be considered. No ‘obeisance 

ial kind of data, ora) foe series of laces, 7 need be made to the natural areas of a city, 

pa e real areas: and other but only those natural areas logically deter-_ 
mined by the data and the problem need be 


Calvin F. Schmid, The  Reslegical constructed, u used and defended. Conceived 

, Pauline Young, Scientific in this way, natural areas seem to offer an 

Prentice Hall, 1039, p. 38%. h 

James A. Quinn, “Culture and Ecological Phe- exce lent “framework within bed hich any re- 

nomena,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. XXV, "searcher | may study a problem. In every 


No. 4, March, and “Ecological versus. Social case, however, it would seem wise to recog- 
Interaction,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. that areal units of any are essen- 


“Amos H. Hawley, _ “Ecology and Human 
Social Forces, Vol. XXII, No. 4, May, case and caution in use is 


Ecology,” 
dicated. 
“The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XL i, No. “M.A . Alihan, ‘Social Ecology, Columbia Uni- 

mx.” R. E. Park, “Sociology,” in Wilson Gee, 
search in t the Social Sciences, MacMillan, 1920, Pp. 
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Mexico C City which pro- large 
or the most crime seem to be either to ‘the east and northeast while the middle Birdies 
central or peripheral. As in North and upper clas: classes have built great areas of | 
American cities the areas with highest per- _ ‘new and in some cases palatial homes to the iq 4 ilar 
centages of conventional criminality tend to west and south, In Mexico Viejo, the & 
located near the central business district. central part, every sidewalk and every en- 
Perhaps. more obviously than i in cities of the trance to the numerous vecindades (one 
United States the home addresses of notori- two- story, patio-centered tenements s) seems | prey 

white-c collar criminals are in the beter 10 be _ teeming with” humanity. Ez vating and 
residential neighborhoods. W hether the in in- even on the street are commonplace 

— cidence of these unrecorded crime s of the due perhaps to better facilities than in ‘the neg 
Upper class would show a rate equal to that that is called home. ih contrast the 
“of the recorded crimes es of the lower or ‘comfortable homes in the eastern half of 


uauhtemoc and in all Anzures and 


Cc quents 
Polanco (see Map I) have been built within - la 


show as high ; a rate as ‘either, seven years. The magnificent residences in 
FI it is not possible to say. It is the purpose the new  colonias on the heights farther west of the : 

this: paper to describe and. analyze rival anything that Hollywood has to offer. There 
criminogenesis these central pe- the delinquency studies that have been 

ripheral zones.» by Mexicans, some are journalistic 


(Each t 
Because of the slow growth 1 that typified and sentimental | decrying the awful condi- This is 
> 


most of its long history and its more recent tions under which many families live; others. -policem 

Tapid development, Mexico City has shifted” are” purely» legal without g giving adequate day; a 
in basic configuration from the -plaza- attention to the wide difference between the da 

3 
“centered structure of the ‘older Mexican law of the statute books and the law in | at 

c 

cities toward the North American zonal actuality; still others present an imposing present 
rangement that reflects the outward expan- array of statistics but are very weak in their 
sion of the central business district.’ * The analy sis of the statistical findings. A popular | White” 
‘most _ poverty-stricken of “the submerged method of “ ‘explanation” is to quote what a crime 

_two- thirds” are now. largely crowded various European scholars have said about part: of 

the older , more congested sections of given income 

=. * Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the — eThe siaaliiiiinn of European studies in the infractic 

American Sociologi cal Society, Cleveland, Ohio, libraries of Mexico City is ‘astounding to a student paid dir 
March 1-3, 1046. trained in the United States. It is true that the 
a _*The writer is indebted to the Social Science Benjamin Franklin Library has a representative list _ Walter G 
iS peer Council and to the University of Wash- | “of recent North American books on crime and crimi- for libra 
sin ington for grants-in-aid of this study. He also owes nals, but it is really not a. ‘Mexican L abeary. ‘The = referencin 
to his Mexican assistant, Enrique Gonzalez- National ibrary (Biblioteca Nacional) the fortunate. 

Casanova. Congr sress Library (Biblioteca del Congreso)—two of explan 
Hayne, “Mexico City: Its Growth leading Mexican libraries—are generously provided (2) Mex 

Configuration,” American Journal of Sociology, with the works of continental European scholars continent 
Vol. 205-304, January, 1945. Further observa- in criminology, but include no systematic treatises 
tions during the summer and fall of 1945 substanti- on criminal behavior by students north of the Rio J — * Alfor 
ate this thesis. Air-photos for 1036, 1941 and 1945 Grande. In fact the only document of value in — min Argi 

- sho w the nature and» extent of the tremendous field from the United States in the National — é vestigacio 

7 ‘ae that have occurred in the metropolis. "was the monograph, Oriental Crime in California by 1930, PP- 
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ZONES IN MEXICO CITY. 


Tendencia y Ritmo de Criminalidad en en the o1 owner of a grocery s store accidentally 
_ México D.F.,4 the best of these statistical closes at 8: 30 P.M. rather than 8: 00 P.M. 
studies, includes the very significant distinc- as required by law. He gives a peso to the ; 


criminalidad _oculta, criminality that and the policeman passes a (50° 
is largely proletarian — delinquency because to keep open late, with this mordida the in- 
nomic resources” with which to ‘pay fines or Before red and green lights wer e installed 
department. This meant that a traffic offi- 


known to the authorities and that which is centavos) to his superior who happens to 
the members of that class have “scant eco- cident is forgotten a” v as 

: and much less than ¢ enough to hire at the two traffic crossings nearest the 
The latter h has developed into “an “these co corners called for payments of 20 to 
q 
amples of criminalidad oculta are: (1) a cer on one of these corners | had to “bite’ 7 
ore 
If. 


tion between crimininalidad aparente and policeman, who notices that the store is open, 
_ either not known or not recorded. The former _ pass by. Unless the grocer wishes — 
competent lawyers or bribe dishonest offi- “Caballito” (statue of Charles IV of Spain), 
institution more powerful and more capable 30 pesos a day y to superiors in the pr pol ice . 
band that for many years has been devoted — at least ten drivers a at two p pesos ager befor 


to. the drug traffic in Mexico; (2) an or he could begin to . make money for himse 
ganization with an extended network of con- i Fortunately there i is a regulation which 


with dishonest officials and delin- bids _extorting money “in. this” way from 
-quents which is is s dedicated t to the exploitation t tourists! 
(3) the enrich- ‘Three American young ‘women from the 
ment of public functionaries - at the expense _ University Summer School were out on a | 


‘There is an old saying: g: “Cada Mexican n men students. At a street intersec- 
pueblo tiene el gobierno que se merece.” tion they violated a rule and were stopped 
(Each town has the ¢ gov ernment it deserves. ) “by ¢ a _traffic officer. He said the fine w ould 


is true ‘of Mexico. City. The ordinary | 25 pesos. . The y young Mexicans protested 


policemen receives es only 3. 50 pesos: (70¢) a _ that they were only poor college students. 
day: ; a petty officer, 5 pesos daily. Since it officer ‘finally agreed to settle for 
_ takes 300 pesos a month to support a family M3 -_ pesos to himself. The boys suggested tossing __ 
ata minimum subsistence level under a coin for ‘ ‘double or nothing.’ ” The police- 


in a 


present inflated conditions i in Mexico City, was in a sporting mood; ‘the coin: 
a it is not surprising that the mordida, literally _ tossed and he lost!® Even in the army the — 
“bite,” has become more of a custom ~year- -olds, all of whom are subject 


a crime. This refers to the practice on the _ draft in J draft in Mexico (July, 1945), 1 may find their a 


of police of supplementing their Those Mexican ‘sociologists who have become 


_ income by extracting petty fines for minor — emancipated from the widespread interest of Latin 

int fractions of the law, these “fines” being Americans in social philosophy, are almost exclu- 

_ paid directly to the policeman. For example, sively engaged in anthropological research. The in-— 
digenous groups of the country should be studied, to 
Walter G. Beach. Since there is no central c atalogue “ be sure, but other sociological problems of | equal 

7 for library books in Mexico City and no cross- 3 “significance present a fertile field for the investigator. 

_ referencing between libraries this situation is un- NM Such a project, for example, as the courtship atti- 
fortunate. Two factors suggest themselves by way tudes and problems of middle-class young people i in 

of explanation: (1) American books are expensive ; Mexico City, might well be carried out by a Mexican | 
(2) Mexican scholars are largely trained on the student trained in present-day methods of social re- 
a. continent of Europe and reflect the philosophies and search. When American girls like those above arrive | 
attitudes of that region. Mexico City for the University Summer School 
‘Alfonso Quiroz, José Gémez Robleda, Benja- there is rejoicing among Mexican male students. ‘The 

a Argiielles: Publicaciones del Instituto de In- latter find a type of friendly c compan ship with 

Bees gsoge Estadisticas, Tomo I, num. 1, México, these young women from the north that is not possi- 
1939, PP. 134- between boys and girls in Mexico, 


| 
7 A 
by 
| 
“student 
+3 


was a simple deputy who rehow within a 
years was able to give million pesos 


lot easier er if they give mo 


In the ineahiaiiaee it was the writer’s im- annually to charity. A third is an American 
pression that mordida was ‘limited who worked against the best interests of his 


Policemen. intimé late acquaintance with 


own country. Still others made their money 
by -dishonestly controlling the market for 
such items as pulque or sugar. eral mem- 
bers. of this group left substantial deficits j in 


the gov ov er hich 


is among ‘Mexican governmental 
officials. Licenciado L ucio Mendiet ay 
in as book on 


of money in a “ministry is usually 
The immorality of the covered: by cloud. Only the head and 
a direct contact with the public or which exercises ass istant or two- know about it. When sub a 
any sort of function which affects private in- rdinates know so much about their chief's 
-terests is beyond any doubt...” The i immorali lity activities it is possible for t them to do as is they 
of those who manage the material interests of | plea ase. If, on the contrary, the minister is 
the State is no less evident. . he same public honest, easier for the to 


honest. 


Most. “these high-ranking military offi- 


ia the following statement: 


a a purse from the hand of some bour- 
geois senora on the streets of the city, laughs 


cers, oliticos aad ex- yoliticos prefer to in- 
maliciously but with admiration ‘when it speaks I than 
> 
of some public functionary or prominent em- Vest their graf money in “The 
ployee, a poor man yesterday and a potentate industries, mines. or ranchos. There is a 


today, thanks to his bureaucratic accomplish- investment in 
ments. This same public looks upon a person as "secure. There is also a good demand for 
an imbecile who, eminent ad- dwellings in Mexico City. There seems to 


ministrative. positions leaves them with honor, have been at least one new colonia, or sub- 
but without a fortune. aan or the thief who fails, 


o division, with each new president. study 
jail and ignominy; for the thief who triumphs, of the home addresses. of these big- time | 
all the goods of the world. ‘This i is the social I law se 


mordida collectors shows that all, who 
still living in ‘the metropolis and whose 
collar. criminality,” as de- homes could be located, have re residences 
fined by Profes sor Edwin H. Sutherland better neighborhoods west and south 
“refers to offending against the > law which is West of the center, More specifically, . 
connected with | the occupation of the of- colonias represented include the Lomas de_ 
fender, the “immorality” of the bureaucracy Chapultepec, Roma, Colonia del V alle, 
Tacubay ‘a, Condesa, ‘Polanco and 


vividly described by Licenciado Mendieta’ 
would fall in this category. To sharpen think- ‘7? moc. . As will be > clear later this distribution 
is exactly the opposite from that for con- 


ing on m this” problem a list was compiled | of sii 
twenty- -two outstanding white- collar crimi- Ventional criminals. 

nals in Mexico. Since these men were chosen Ww hile one ‘of the wi writer’ s informants was 
_ on the basis of common knowledge rather making a business visit to the factory of the 
than documentary ry evidence it s eem: leading: tire producer of Mexico a general 


to publish their names. It is general charac- came in with a priority for 20 truck tires. 


teristics _Tather than specific Fee Pom tires are supposed to sell for 289. a 
that are being stressed. Most of them were - pesos, Before the ne left the factory 


poor into Om was” 


about 1,500,000 pesos; by October 10945, after two 
I /800,000 pesos. 
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of money in the drug traffic. Another 
Administracién piblica en México, México, | 
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“was “offered B00 pesos for ‘one of them. isa condones to push to the limit for profit i 
"During the war all tires manufactured by business firms do not seem to care to 


this company have been. purchased | on pri- build up a reputation for honesty and 
ts. of his if orities provided by either Economia N Na- 7 liability. It is like the attitude of the pioneer ; 
ir money — cion: al or Defensa Nacional. The black mar- lumberman in the United States: = Cut and © 

irket for ket for tires: in Mexico has been supplied get out.” There i is little attention to ‘meeting: 
ral mem- entirely from tires secured through the ‘pri- economic needs of a all the people. 


orities of these two gov ernmental “depart Tampant.— 


eficits 


whi hich 4 


= 


fact the Mexico City’s Planning € ommission is not a phenomenon 
; us ually — ie ordinarily interpreted. asa product of civic ~ Mexico, but i is widely distributed throughout t 


world. An outstanding Mexican scholar 


told the writer about his experience in San 
route home from Japan. Be- 


enthusiasm. That it provides an excellent 

opportunity for substantial mordidas is in- 

dicated by ‘the’ ‘Statement of a 


The Planning Commission proposed seven Mexico his sealed. He ar- 
different projects involving this property. ‘Each © rived late at the customs office. Sorry, but 
one was supported by maps and blue prints. i they couldn't do anything for h him. A man 


They threatened to cut streets through the outside the door asked if anything w: was 
property. These threats were used as bases for 


| and nd an 
hen s sub- 
r chief’ 


) as they 


ary offi- 

to 

her than 


wrong , Be. could fix him up, but it would 
Over a period years J got something. For five dollars everv tine 
was properly taken care of! 


ere is a 
-rackete Per in the roup around this boss ot 
is more : actors which help to explain the wide-— 
“his mordidas. paid one man 1 who used to work ‘spread tal tion ‘Mexico 
and for | for me 2000 pesos (400 dollars) for informa- go ernmen ior 1 in 
eems tof tion on the others. I finally settled with 5500 are: (a) the rapid recent increase in the | 
or sub- fe pesos (1100 dollars) to keep them from going cost of living accompanied by small increases _ 
\ study | through m my property. They also collected from 1n the salaries of governmental employ ees; 
big-time ‘the other side of the “street. the attitudes of the people—when con- 
who take fronted with a flagrant case of graft the: 
all government officials take mordidas. 
whose American characteristically becomes angry 
| A few of them are honest. Inspectors are, 
nces in but the Mexican just laughs; (3) the great 
q however, notorious for» ‘their ‘ “bites.” An in- 
south- _ heterogeneity of race culture. Mexico 
spector from Mexico City recently suggested ve 
lly, the has Indians who are living in a way similar 
to an business man in the provincial 
mas de to that of 10,000 years ago and other groups 
of Oaxaca a crooked way to keep 
Valle, without even looking “representing various stages in cultural evolu- 
uauhte- tion all the way from this primitive life to 


at the man 's books he demanded and re- 
be 
ceived a 200 peso mordida. From more im- 
— firms his s “bite” was 1000 pesos. 


modern man, The social horizon of many 
Indian groups does not “extend beyond the 

valley y in which they live. Each “Indian 
The mordida s seems to be extending more 


ch clus ter tends to have its s distinctive customs, 
more into the operations of private 1 ideals. 1 
business. The secretary in n an outer ‘office needs, and ic eals. t is impossi e to wasall 


or con- 


its was 
r of the 


gener ral as effective a democracy in. Mexico as ina 
often needs two to five p pesos to arrange 
k tires. more I homogeneous nation like Sweden. 
conference with | his chief! custom is 
289.50 In 1 the chapter ‘government for his 
: “growing because ‘Mexican life is a hard life. 
tory he forthcoming book on The Rural Sociology of 
ea Unless « one has a great deal of money ev ery- ; 
Mexico Dr. ‘Nathan hetten devotes a 
cite thing is difficult. Following an old Spanish 
few pages to the mordida. In a recent letter 
1ere trac ition quic an easy ric es is t ic he rites: 
he owner of a few camiones wants to make 
_as much money as possible. He doesn’t care discussed the mordida in relation to the 


if his buses are terrifically crowded. There prop er er functioning of “government whereby 


within a Es 
1 
nister is 
— 
4 | 
ay 
5 
— 


revenue that should go into public institutions The 

goes into the pockets of the ‘politicos and where : shove per shown 

decisions of judges and other public centages _delegaciones, 0 or wards, _for these ar 

-may be influenced in favor of the person who i the Dire 

is willing to the price. I referred to it as ‘quents totalling 18 195 cases; ; the 


a well establish od, d e rooted, and generally 
3,287 adult delinquents; one series of 5 the 


“recognized” practice which would be most diffi- 
querias: (taverns where pulque is size. In 


galt to eradicate. I attributed part of it to the ejuarsagilben 
very low salaries paid to government officials. The ones of each series is explained o on the i economi 


iva 
cabinet minister, instance, simply does table.? populati 


Rot receive a salary high enough for his family status 
; to live on respectably, to say nothing about For the data from w tich os ‘rates. were 


erived the writer is indebted to Dr. Roberto Solis | 
maintaining a standard of living commensurate 


hi ‘Si Quiroga, now one of the Juvenile Court judges; to 
with 1is_ position. ince upper class exicans Leopoldo Chavez, head of the of 
very proud they naturally will find way 


Balbuen 
and means of ‘securing the | essentials for main- “eae tae 
taining standards of livi ing whether the salary is dines 
adequate or not. g = 

The statistics that torm the backbone ol published in mimeographic form in 19405 hand, 
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Fordneos* 


| data are i 


Series 


; Series 1—Percentage of boy and girl delinquents received by the Juv enile Court of the F ederal District from: offenses ag 
ten police delegaciones 1927 to 1931 inclusive using as a base the 1930 population ro to 19 inclusive sex: 64 for 
by, cuarteles. The series includes 3,578 cases. standard t 
| Series 2—Pe ercentage of male and female offenders 15 - years | of age ge and o over registered in the courts of first tion in the 
ad) _ instance from the 15th of December 1929 to the rsth of September 1931 using the 1930 population - girls. ¥ 
15 years and over as a base. The series includes 3,287 cases. 


Vs ¢ ‘Series 3—Percentage of pulquerias using the 1930 — I5 years of age and ‘iit as a base. The series the seccior 

_ Series 4—Percentage a boy and wel delinquents received by the Juvenile Court of the Federal Districtfrom J there were 

— ide the police delegaciones 1932 to 1938 inclusive using as a base a special compilation of the 1940 popu- fF excess of r 

- lation 7 to 18 inclusive provided by the Direccién General de Estadistica. (Comparable population _ only a slis 

data for 1930 is not available. When the 1930 and 1940 population 10 to 19 inclusive is av eraged 4 there were 

for 10 delegaciones and used as a base, the resulting percentages are higher but the pattern of rates dl en to D: 


remains the same). The series includes 11,428 cases. to on 
a niles 5—Percentage of boy and girl delinquents received by the Juv enile ial of the Federal District from in the city 
ss the police delegaciones 1942 using the same base as for series 4. The series includes 3,189 cases. fF there is ne 

t Part of Cuarte IIT as used by the census is included in Delegacién XIII as used by the police. . This d ace homeless r 
has been ected i in series 4 and 5, but is not corrected in series eS 1-3. crimes, as 
oreign, i.e., all other delegacion es in the Federal District. _ together in 


i 
Be 
if 
| 
| | 
7 J 
a 
| 


EEE ZONES IN, MEXICO CITY 


on Map I. With 1 the exception 1 noted that the Cuartel in a 
these are identical with the cuarteles used by — termined by the e place of arrest rather than 
‘the Direccién General de Estadistica as units place of residence. In “general 
— for the 1940 census. The big limitati ion of seems to | be a closer correspondence between 
the cuartel for ‘ecological analysis is its. large ‘thes two in Mexico than. in the United | 
size. . In ge neral Cuarteles I- [V are low = States. is true north o of the Rio Grande 
economic status and have a high density of crimes against the person isually involve 
population in contrast to a higher economic | people from same nei ighborhood—ac-_ 
3 status and less crowded population in quaintances, friends~ or _ Telatives. Some 


ste Sele other: wards, There are “striking exceptions, thieves, notably those that steal from mar- 


idges; to however. An airphoto for 1941 shows no- kets, also live in the same locality in which — 
tment of fF residentia a] housing in & “uartel II east of they commit ‘their offenses; other thieves, | 
y out the 7 Balbuen na Park. Although Colonia Mocte- _ howeve er, including many who break into cars 


| 
i adul zuma near the in or into houses live at some e distance from the 
oisin 


ind, 
city’ best residential section, and also” high rates, with | IV the city | in 
a _one- time separate city of Tacubaya, more recent juvenile series; and that Cuar- 
of whose “heig ighborhoods, Colonia = xX and the south side | ve the 


Garza, for example, contain aggregations of 


poverty-stricken squatters, low- rate wards are mostly of 


North American studies of the geographi- residential areas, but also incorporate some 
cal distribution of delinquents s usually separ- older” villages in which social controls have 
ate the sexes, but Mexican studies do not. It probably z always been strong. Tt will be 


is interesting, howev er, that although there noted that Cuartel VII has become relativ ely 
five or six times as many males more delinquent as the city has expanded 


females in the vari ous sel ries of delinquents, westward and it has been invaded by com- 


the pattern of offenses is roughly and apartment 


for the two sexes.” houses.” 
_ The very | low tates in communities 
data are included in five unpublished manuscripts of the city. but still int the Fe deral 

on file at the Department of Social Prevention. trict (fordneos the table) are ac- 


Series 4 shows a percentage of stealing and -centuated by the very ‘Indian character of 


0 offense as gainst property that is substantial for each T ‘ble 
: 64 for boys, 41 for girls. Reflecting the double the ‘popu ation. - t is sti possib € to meet 7 


sta ama the biggest difference is for insubordina- — nativ es a few miles from the city limits — 


s of first tion in the home: 8 per cent for boys, 28 - cent do not understand Spanish. Xochimilco, a 
pulation for tan community of 33,000 inhabitants, retains, 


pees It is also pertinent in this connection that of all 
the secciones in Mexico” City—census" units corre- 


spite of its short distance the 
sponding roughly to our enumeration districts— metropolis and numerous visiting ‘tourists, 
ict it from there: were only three which showed in 1040 an of its native Indian attitudes. Only 
40 popu-. : excess of males over females. Two of these showed — recently has it cooperated with the Juve enile — 
pulation slight excess and the third one, in which Court of ‘the F ederal District by reporting 
veraged — _ there were twice the number of males, included the | 


ofrates Federal District enitentiary where there are ten 


‘men to one w roman! The ratio of males to females” 
t fro ith a social w the Juvenile Court 


ict from in the city as a whole was 83.8. In other words 
there is no Hobohemia in Mexico City. yl —Sra. Adelina Zendejas—the writer visited a Fed- 
_ homeless men commit more than their share of _ eral District Indian village of some 2000 inhabitants. : 
crimes, as in the United | States, , they do not live © a It was the first case ever sent to the Juvenile Court © 
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CouPLETELY OUTSIOE 


OF THE CITY 


COYOACA 


EXPL ANATION 
(EXPLICACION) 


PERCENTAGE OF JUVEN PERCENTAGES ARE BASEO ON THE NUMBER OF BOY 
AMO GIRL DELINQUENTS RECEIVED BY THE JuvENEE 
COURT OF THE FEOCRAL O:STRICT FROM THE POLKE 
PORCENTAJE DE DELINCUE = OELEGACIONES 1932 TO 1938 INCLUSIVE, COMPARED 
t WITH THE 1940 POPULATION 7 TO 16 YEARS OF AGE 


INCLUSIVE FOR THE SAME AREAS THE SERIES 
PORCENTAJES ESTAN BASADOS CW CL NUMERO 
‘ MINDS Y MINAS DELINCUENTES RECIBIOOS POR EL 
TRIBUNAL PARA MENORES OISTRITO FEDERAL Of 
ARTE Of LAS DELEGACIONES DE POLICIA ENTRE LOS 
AMOS OC 1932 A 1936 INCLUSIVE, COMPARADO CON LA 
POBLACION 1940 ENTRE LAS EDADES TA IS 
AMOS INCLUSIVE EN LAS MISMAS ZONAS. 
A SERIE INCLUYE 11,428 CASOS 


 COMPLETAMENTE FUERA 
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‘coated peanut s were being sacked in small cel- 
"decreasing in and the outer Jophane bags for distribution the better 


parts increasing. Cuartel IV which had the shops of the city. In the first of these rooms, 


"highest rate. for juvenile delinquency with no light gg except from the 
open doorway, fourteen children were “busy 


the only entire delegacion that de- IS) 
1942, IS 
creased in population 1930 and around nine big bowls. The boy of nine who ane 


1940. here are also. many sub- standard found — 
houses in Cuarteles I-IV—more casas dé Then we looked boy’s “home.” It was 

_vecindad with their numerous s_rented vivi- one room about six feet by twelve t. There 

__ endas, or separate living quarters. The fol- ae a few dirty quilts on the double bed, a 

- lowing example from Colonia Balbuena in charcoal brazier near the door with a small 
-Cuartel II is perhaps little worse table beside it to hold the pottery. Here lived 

- average, ‘but certainly not the worst. Such @ man, his wife, and four children, 


vecindades are e often owned by wealthy of the e city not only pre presents a 
dividuals live in the best residential 


picture of housing in transition— vecindades — 
; neighborhoods. Se have been replaced by modestly priced apart- - 
A narrow door, the only opening onto the ‘ment houses in many -places- -it also seems 
| street, led through a long, open corridor into two to have — the greatest | concentration of both — 
around w vhich were 50 one-room viviend- begging prostitution, Pobres, poor 
The stucco ‘construction had deteriorated persons is the common name for beggars in 


and the old wooden had no locks. The “Mexico. Calling them ‘pobres than 
mendigos, beggars, is the key to the problem. 
_ previous night’s rain. There was one water faucet 


with many girls and some men waiting to draw Metis pity these people. They feel that 


water. Eight dirty toilets. were quite open to one should give to them. Although a pioneer 


sight in the center of the rear patio. The place _ monograph has been written on this subject’? 


swarming with children of school age who a more up-to-date and Scientific st study is 
were not in school." Several tiny children wore needed. 


short dresses with no | panties, At the time that for series were 

Even under these conditions the Mexican re there were two “zones of tolerance, ” 

love for flowers was shown by many potted red- light districts, in. Mexico y, one 
an} 

These v were ‘placed on to about a half mile north and the other about 


; three. quarters of a mile south of the center — 


of highest land values (intersection. of Av. 
_ brought to public attention by the | pregnancy of the _ Madero and San Juan de Letran). ‘hes al 


gid The boy, who lived a block away from the have s since been | abolished, but it is a matter 

_ girl’s home, had been taken into custody. The girl of c common knowledge that prostitutes, with — 

was placed with her grandparents in Mexico City. the unofficial protection of | the police, solicit 


| This was done for her own protection. Attitudes , customers in the - Alameda a and on major ar- > 
against: unmarried mothers are so strong in little 


towns this. that it is easy for an “unmarried terials like San Juan, de Letran, Cinco 
become a prostitute. Since the boy’ ‘Mayo and Av. Madero. If the charge to 
mother strongly opposes marriage, he will probably "patron is six pesos the policeman ¢ expe cts two o- 
be punished by being placed in the army. The girl pesos from the prostitute as his mordida. 


will continue to live with her godparents who will Ay night the Zécalo is notorious as a place | oe 


look after the baby. She will have an opportunity 
to continue her schooling. where the po poorer type pes of prostitutes solicit 


the “Federal District over six workers. A field study made in | March, 1943, 

of age, 1940, one four was illiterate after the a abolition of “zones of toler- 
compared with one in two for the country as 

_ whole. With the exception of the Federal District, a Departamento de Accién ‘Educative. Eficiencia — 

illiteracy increases by belts as one moves southward © Catastros Sociales: La Mendicidad en México, _ 


| across Mexico toward the more Indian Guerrero- beneficiencia publica del Distrito Federal, 1931. 


| 
ay 


tigators from the De In, or even fear of, the a which results” 
cial Prevention found 21 hotels, three in failure to report many cases of stealing. 
of assignation, two boarding houses, Citizens hesitate to” report a burglary lest 


or 


down. 


one cerveceria (tavern selling beer one investigating detectives make addition: al insists” 
‘Priv vate house, and one entire block used for _ thefts. Policemen who serve as night anrpil poorest 


purposes of prostitution in the southern part are especially feared becausi 
7 of Deleg gac ion Ti. is interesting of tendency to connive with thieves. | ex- 


| tent to which thieve es are known to the police 


centavc 


1.00 to 

‘either alien Spanish men or women. is unique for such a large city. As soon as a | Anot 
Returning again to Table I and Map I, theft is reported the thieves may be warned oe of 
vhy should Delegacién I have next to the by a dishonest policeman and have an ¢ op- | lottery 
ighest rate e for adults and | either average or portunity to move to an unknown location. — A Shining 

ow rates for minors? One reason is probably _ Even if caught, professionals, s such as pick- has. . to 
the basic difference between reported adult pockets s, are too. frequently released after Somewl 
and juvenile delinquency. The registered de- paying a fine. “artesan 
-linquency « of adults is primarily against the Allowing for this: “failure: to report 
person; the delinquency of minors pre- ‘stances of stealing, lesiones, or physical in- in such 
-dominantly against property. A study juries to another still very im- tually I 
82,008 cases of adult crime (1927- 35) portant. In the 1927-35 series cited above jobs. H 
j _ Showed 65 per cent t against the person, 26 they ‘made up 59 ‘per cent of the cases for pay IS 
_ per against property and 9 per cent men and 7 5 per cent of the cases for women ¥ learns t 
other crimes.’ In contrast 13,409 cases of One of is “known to usit 


a juvenile crime (1932- 38) show 57 per cent _ have been drunk at the time the injury was Much 
_ against property, 34 per cent against ‘the inflicted. In Table I it will be noted that the + for shoe 


and 9 per cent other offenses. number of | pulquer rias ‘is greatest in propor- ‘paper fl 
ee ; An American who has lived in Mexico a - tion to population where crimes** are great- women’s 
- long time advises his friends who | come down est and smallest where | the crime Tate is in the v 
_ from the States as follows: “We hate to say smallest. When a transparent “spot ma map for home in 
3 things about the Mexicans because we like pulquerias is superimposed on a spot map Al this 1 wo! 


hield swipes off and do not leave any thing ‘The large proportion | of offenses against a week. 


them, but lock up your car, take the wind- Son a close correlation can be seen. Be 
d 


f value visible. in it when park. Keep property in the juvenile group is probably Condi 
an inside pocket; accentuated by a relative lack of protection —more 


dicates | 

Children 

to work 


of children in Mexico as compared with the 
or “after all, it’s necessary. United States. Public education has made 
| en his stealing is not just done by juveniles. ‘great “progress in Mexico since the Revolu- 
‘It is more frequently done by adults using» tion, but only “14 per cent of 
considerable skill “Coyotes” often give -quents coming to the Juvenile Court are i 

_ American girl “students a a good time in order school. They usually leave school because f inside oc 
to steal their purses later. A young geologist they are “very poor and come from large _ ket, whi 
and his wife recently parked their car while families Even if five children died exhibits 
attending a movie in the capital and on the family there may still be five living. If juvenile 


returning found the car still locked but with the mother is a laundry woman she makes" 4 markets 


‘more fra 


_ $200 worth of irreplaceable camping equip- , “50° to 3. 3.00 pesos (30 to 60 © cents) a | day. Merced. 
‘ment missing. Stealing i is the big crime prob- The father may make 3.50 to 4. 50 pesos About 


lem in Mexico. (70 to 90 cents). hen one egg c costs ing to th 


One factor accounting for the relatively “centavos (6 cents) anda a pound of meat 3.50 paid 
low percentage of registered crimes against pesos, how can 5.00 to 7.50 pesos a day and are 
‘property for adults is the lack of confidence _ support the family of seven? There is acall |. a 
™ See Benjamin Argiielles, Delinquencia the Depa: 
los Adultos y los Menores en el D. F.,” Prevencién Lesiones show Juvenile C 
ocial, Afio, I, No. 1 and 2 (June and July, 1943). as all crimes. tween occt 


| 

4 
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CRIMINOGENIC ZONES IN MEXICO TY 
ch results money for books, paper writing» ma- modities—usually food; 10 per cent are ap- 
Stealing. terials. . As a result, progress in school slows prentices to various ‘occupations ; and 32 
lary he is down. F inally the child oe: ; school. Mother per cent are engaged in definitely anti-social 
ditional lest and occupations, such as begging, being a prosti-- 
poorest ‘occupation is that basket- carrier tute, thieving habitually “or vagabonding. 4 
ina _ market. Boys get ten to twenty five _ That the world of mature criminals and 
~ centavos for carryi ing a basket and make that of minor offenders are often closely 

1.00 tO 1.50 pesos a day, related is suggested by the ‘many ways in 

a Another occupation for a child who nn which adults facilitate criminal behavior in 

out of school early is selling newspapers, juveniles. ‘Children exploited as vendors of 


pee 


- lottery tickets, candy or fruit on the street. various commodities have many “opportuni- 

location. Shining shoes is more difficult. The ‘child ties to steal automobile accessories or ar- 

as pick- has.to buy a box and other equipment. ticles of food from the markets. Many adults 
- eer Somewhat higher in status is work with the have been picked up recently by the Pro- 

run small shops— —cobblers,  tective Police (Policia T utelar) of the De- 

port plumbers, tailors. The boy is an apprentice partment. of Social Prevention for using chil- 
sical in- [in such a shop only by word of mouth. Ac- dren as: beggars. Twelve per cent of 5000 
very im- - tually he As a servant. He does all sorts of cases treated for venereal disease at Morelos © >» 
.d above jobs. He ‘may be sent to buy pulque. His Hospital were minors. two- thirds of 
cases for a is I. .50 to 3.00 pesos a week. ‘Tf he- these 500 cases the age of first sexual con- 

* women ¥ learns the craft he has to pick it up by him- tact was under 18, It is interesting, > 
nown to. using the trial and error method. ever, that 60 per cent of the 500 
jury was" - Much work, such as the making of boxes “ist contact was alleged to be with a novio. 
that the for shoes or for matches, the fabrication of The terms 
-propor- 
re 

map id ar 
ot map this there are no wages f for students seem to 
be seen. i them, The mother makes from 1 15 to. 35 pesos _ the very important part played by associa-_ 
agains week, tion, either with adults or young companions, 
yrobabl Conditions of work in factories are better in | the etiology of delinquency. A careful 
tection —more controlled by the government. Sy: n- study of 15 representative records at the . 
with the dicates (trade unions) have b been organized. Juvenile Court revealed i in one case no data 
is made Children must, however, be 14 years of age on causation, in the child 
Revol work in a factory. 


e delin- 


t are in “more with danger for children. in another six that adults play ed the 
because inside occupations. The great Merced important role, W ith the « control of the 


ket, which covers many blocks i in Cuartel II, family y weakened in. 70 ) per ‘cent of the cases 
exhibits the city’s” highest frequency. (series 1 1) by the absence of one or both 
juvenile offending. Cuartel I has many small parents, it is surprising that more children 
_ markets: but so 1 great “market area like the in the disorganized neighborhoods have not 
Merced. been infected the criminogenic > influences 


7 


| _ Esperanza Josefé, head of would be found i in an extending 
the Department of Social Investigations at the pric 


& Juvenile Court, is making a study of the relation and mile | east and a mile west vat = Zicalo 


tween and juvenile delinquency. 


| 
4 | 
it a 
fer 
| 
4 ai 
Juvenile Court not only work aller areas” than han the places of | 
ing to the Juvenile Cour wok offenders rather tha 
Ing ork : 21 per h mes of o 
osts 30 paid for their work; receive com- ho 
eat __and are not paid mo 
e is no 


to decrease slightly to the east and north, _ Varieties: of Mexican white- collar * 
more 1 markedly to the ‘west, and most sharply criminality a are probably best interpreted 
to th e south. The old centers of T acuba to terms of a confused, post-rev volutionary so. so- 
the west and of Tacubaya to ‘the southwest ciety that not only tolerates but expects 


would probably show slight 1 rises in rates due stealing by its politicos. Honesty ¥ will be en- 


to the presence of substantial slums, couraged when leaders at the top set hn » 
In the smaller communities of the hinter- r- able for subordinates and | 
=z the stronger family’ and community ore 


ot 
nologists 
place in 
that 

tive, Sut! 


fundamental difference between adult 
aa and juvenile crim crime in Mexico City seems to” 


a be Las a matter reporting 


of Indiana most. It 


Professor Hayner’s studies of Mexican cities, the effec 


together with other evidence, indicate that gen- hended c 


‘The + out of school that is regarding the causes of crime can- effects uj 


aged by extreme poverty, the 1 weakening of not be made in terms of proximity to the | also agre 

parental controls, early exposure through center ofa city or in terms of income. The high ment is t 

“crime rates have shifted from one area of Mexi- §F and expl 
various occupations—especially those in the and ex 

can cities to another as transportation facilities” be the tl 


‘streets—to the influence of undesirable com- : a national customs have changed. The condi- 


matic pay 
panions and criminal adults: these are some tion: which seems to be most generally : associated, Pa 


the factors that account for the ‘pre- with a a delinquency area is poverty. It is not 
dominance of stealing among both boy and correct, however, to conclude from this that field of 
girl delinquents. is a universal cause of crime. The fol- where the 
From the data presented it is obvious that lowing evidence indicates that crimes vary in 
i ee the highest rates for conventional criminality, dependently of pov erty: (a) The white- collar . difference 
juvenile and adult, are to be found crime rate is high in the areas s of wealth. punish 
the central areas of the city. Just. t as in a areas of poverty have low crime rates. — the dome: 
orth | American urban communities so also a There 
in this Latin-American city the zones ‘tend emale delinquency rate is customarily muc crimes 


lower than the male delinquency rate, although ‘The tent 
to be less productive of recorded « crimes aS the wealth of parents, housing conditions, edu- ; f 
distance” from the center increases. If, how- cation of parents, and many other external 
ever, reliable statistical data were available factors the same for girls and bows. effect upe 
or both conventional and white-collar crim- sex ratio in delinquency is not constant, Il, IV, ¢ 

; inality, it is probable that the rates would would be expected if delinquency were a sex- [g ‘0 Which 

= also be high in the periphery and it is pos- linked inherited trait, but varies widely from one in those v 
sible. ‘that they would show a more even period of time and one social situation to ever, for ( 
spread throughout the city. “The increasing ‘ other. | (d) When poverty increases in a d de- a tion of the 
_ importance » of business contacts made 2 during “pression, crimes against property remain prac- crime of ¢ 
the frequent cocktail parties of the “upper tically constant. Generalizations regarding the be fought 

causes of crime must be made in terms of the | 

‘moneyed class _ gests possible locale process of learning, and the place of residence This pe 
for criminogenic influence in the peripheral and the income of the family are incidental ‘meeting of 
zone. The caudillos, who are “at the same this process of learning. Cleveland o1 
for an enlightening discussion of the not ava 
a History, “The Third Editio 
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other weapons of terrific ‘destructive power 
nd differences between the conditions —whether legal or illegal at that time. The _ 


rrounding- the punishment of war explosion of an atomic bombs even of the 


‘alte and those surrounding the punish- - early vintage of 1945, kills its. tens of thou- <a 1 
of domestic cri criminals. Most crimi-— so indiscriminately that in terms of its 
nologists agree that. punishment has a limited lethal effects, at least, it makes the ghastly 
place in any program of crime prevention, atrocities | even of appear, by com- 
but that it its use has been generally ineffec- parison, as rather petty misdemeanors.** ’ The y 
tive, Sutherland’s classical treatment! of this latter war crimes. were different t indeed in 


$s subject is probably generally acceptable to > bei ing more futile and less directly connected — 7 
‘most. It “must be admitted, however, that with the need to put the enemy out of action. 
the effects” ‘of punishment on the appre- But the point is that warfare of the ‘future 
hended d criminal a are better known than its — will be a matter of competitive atrocity. ‘The 
‘efiects” upon the potential criminal. We are © hope to make war nice—always rather unreal 
also agreed that the sole purpose of punish- — to the realistic ‘military ‘man—vanished for- 
ment is the prevention of crime, delinquency ever in those few diabolical seconds at Hiro-— — 
exploitative behavior gener rally. It will shima ; and Nagasaki. May we not, “then, 
be the thesis of this brief and all-too- social value. of punishment of war 
. matic paper (1) that the principles of do- criminals solely in terms of its, effect upon 
mestic criminology apply generally to. the the aggressive. act of initiating W orld War 
field of international behavior, (2 2) That 
where they do ni not apply, because of differ- In ina sense 
ences in the: ‘surrouding conditions, those there is no such thing as a single isolated 
differences argue for even less effectiv eness aggressive | act. Aggression is always reaction 
of punishment the international than in toa pre- existing condition. No social scien- 
the domestic field. tist need be reminded that the war did not 


"ment. ‘of war criminals is seen, then, in its 

Bert ween the W orld War ties the Nazi ‘policy of were 
4 e P e prev x less than those resulting from the use of the atomic 
TIL, IV, or V, or Possibly upon t the degree bomb. The former seem 


to have been measured ‘ 

— men. ‘fight: cleanly or atrociously - in millions, the latter only in tens of thousands. The _ 
in those wars. T here is a good reason, show- comparison intended is rather between the — 


destructiveness of the two methods in a given 


tion of the crime aggression rather the 


neighbor country does. not at ‘the moment 
‘to have the quality of tension and superficial con-_ 


 -* This paper was written for presentation at the © sideration may denominate such deliberate attack — 
meeting of the American Sociological Society in “unprovoked.” More thorough investigation will — 
- Cleveland on March 2, 1946. ‘Since the writer a show, cee that the plot was always “insti- 
pared the program for that meeting, and since time gated.” The instigation may have consisted in a long- 
‘was not available, the paper was not presented. time series of both intra-national and internation] = 
_ *E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Cites, events to which the country attacked need not have oo 


‘Third E dition, Chapter 19. been a party. the element of truth 
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tween the nations of Europe. Wz ar is rather 


types of equally as | duets, 
a process of slow development. It is or insanity of the actor, o him, 
wholly illogical that men hardly bother to does not determine the criminal’ + aeean : 
declare “war any more, friends” e bility, though it help define his future 
political s scientists are ‘never quite dangerousness._ Nor does the true positivist 
dicrously unrealistic as when they fix upon accept the distinction between the impulsive 
a single act—such as refusal to arbitrate an and the deliberate act as basically signif. 
issue—as determining responsibility for cant. Deliberately planned crimes may in- 

- modern war. Hence we must test the v value deed be found te result from more complex 
criminals in terms of ioe | do acts growing out of igno- 


may discov ered. : Landesco has 
There” are two contrasts show n* how the professional gangster 


‘crimes and domestic crimes. which call for chooses his vocation, compelled by the same po 1 
brief comment. ‘Many war crimes é are said | to type” of cultural: conditioning as others who n 
. be either more terrible or more deliberate ¢ enter a more legitimate profession. . By the with th 
than individual domestic crimes. Hence same token the deliberate extermination of cour: 
would argue, they are outside the thousands of Jews or Poles, the attack on 
am of cause and effect, are not ‘amenable Pearl Harbor and the: development « of the ar 
cons tructive treatment, and call bomb, were as much by-products of 

for deterrent | or even vengeful punishment in the world ‘social as are so-called 


accordance with the emotions they arouse “acts, of the moment.’ "If s sO, the fact ‘that 


among their victims or friends and fellow- > war | crimes were. ghastly indeed, or 


man pe 


-experien 

country men of victims. Sheldon Glueck ap- that some were deliberately | planned a as part a to 


pears” to approximate this position.* The of a long-ti facts or toa 
argument is, we believe, unsound. No scien- not crimes from ‘their set-  “have-n 

tific: criminologist holds acts to be uncaused _ ‘ting: as part of a world process. s. They do positive 


either by reason of their extreme viciousness not, therefore, in themselves make punish- _ justified 
or their callous deliberateness. Felonious be- ment either appropriate or effective. gression. 
havior is a product as truly as is the petty We may note a further difference between a produ 
_Tisdemeanor. he neo- -classicist—not tradi- _ the crime of aggressive war and domestic dc 
tionally seeking causes—is more likely Aggressive war, even more than some group re 
inv estigate the sanity of a brutal rapist or of individual crime, is a group phenomenon. a i ev ident. 


a Rudolf Hess than that of a drunk or petty . 


thief. The positivist, of course, sees both 


When a juvenile delinquent steals it is in- sho 
deed often possible to show that he merely fF tention c 


expressed a gang pattern or behaved as most clusion s 


too- -sweeping g generalization of some psy- any boy in his neighborhood would behave that dom 
 chologists that aggression always is an expression jn the search for social status. Nevertheless It is a I 
of frustration. If the reader prefers he may substi- there is not a little crime which is in a way not just] 


for the term tension or frustration a more 
that itis is individual | not in the sense ‘is a pres 


accurate expression such as “interaction.” In the 
‘case of Pearl Harbor the “tension” quality of that it is uninfluenced by group relations, - _Hbbution | 


- Japanese- American relations is perhaps more obvi ious but ‘in that the choice of crime must at times of cot 
than in the case of Nazi aggression in Europe. 4 be explained i in terms of some detailed aspect £ will urge 


as events which help account for the criminal act 
of an individual’s life experience which dif- 4 , 
of an adult individual may include early events on but only 


childhood, so the provocation of modern war is not ferentiates it from that of some non- n-criminal will reduc 

to be explained merely in terms of immediate inter- or. from a particular” group pattern. Not Tt rem 

* Sheldon Glueck, War Criminals—T heir Prosecu-— ‘ The Illinois Association for c riminal Ww ‘ar III. 

“tion and Punishment. New York: Knopf, 1044, Pp. The Illinois Crime ‘Survey, Chicago, the Association, 
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CRIMINALS 


ever ry slum- dweller 1 becomes criminal. To not quite the same in interna. 

‘- extent the particular individual crime tional as in the domestic field, we cannot 

be explained part of. know. with. full certainty what the actual 
ressi effect of this punishment will be, Yet just as _ 


grows ‘oat of the norms ‘the parole board must try to ) predict whether | 


culture and of international relations, rather parolees will or will not straight; 
than out of particular details: in the lives United Nations leadership has had to try 
of individuals. It is true that in the i to ) predict the effects of punishment or other > 

Saw a Hitler, as in the explanation of treatment of war criminals, The decisions 


Shaw’ ’s Jack I Roller, the influence of experi- have already been an W ar criminals — 


enters in. But the explanation of why Hitler ‘au significant 
was s accepted as leader, and of his influence for future policies. It is also significant be-— 
leader evident from an of cause any adverse effect of the 


of course, that international c crimes are ev en 
e evidently products of a social process" 
are individual acts. A Hitler may 
in some. degree ‘manufacture his fol- 
through propaganda, that propa-— 


ment war + will increase the prob 
ability of World War III. It is his conten- — 
tion that (1) what we know : about 
effects “ in other settin gs; (2 
experience or group attitudes. Tt ‘must. tions surrounding the 
Fy. _peal to the resentments of a defeated people criminals; (3) what we know about previ- 
or to a people of frustrated ambitions—the 4 ous experience with the punishment of war — 
“have-nots desiring to be haves.” Hence the criminals; and (4) what we know about the 
positive approach is more and not less easily “nature of the causation of aggressive war— 
justified in the analysis of international ; ag- that all these things argue for the failure 
- gression. Aggressive 1 war is more ‘obviously of punishment in this area. WwW e can only 


re 


7 


a product of conditions precedent than is list our arguments dogmatically. W e deal 

much domestic crime because its origin in chiefly the first two of the 


group relations common many, is more mentioned arguments. 


sit should be unnecessary to” call the criminal feels that the punishers | are them-— 

tention. of Sociologists to or one fallacious —_ selves also criminals. If some among the fi 

| 


clusion : sometimes drawn when s suggests United Nations feel that some U nited Na- 


| domestic or war criminals are products. acts were war crimes: or causes of 
r is a popular view that, if so, they may then, of course, many of the defeated and 
pee 


be punished, “But if punishments some neutrals will also feel this to be true. 

a preventive act and not an act of ret- There se seem to be five kinds of evidence to 
bution or abstract justice, this conclusion support this feeling: (a) Individual United 
‘is, of course, a non-sequitur. The positivist Nations soldiers violated the laws of war 
‘a vill urge punishment of war criminals when, without sanction from their superior officers. > 
only when, it seems probable that it, In such situations as the Battle of the 

will reduce the likelihood of aggressive war. Bulge and in the war on the Japanese it ‘has 

_ It remains to examine the probable effects be been said that violations of the laws of war —_ 
a a the e punishment c of war criminals on World were at times commanded. Enemy soldiers: a 
War III. Since history never exactly repeats | who might nave been oo i" were, ‘it 


Ss { 
and since the principles of penology 


not t justly 


> 


7 
4 
people as a whole, but their relations structive aspects of our program to prevent 4 
= tt 
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oy 
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\MERIC. AN AL REVIEW 


‘of fully ‘documented pe “peers” ’ of the 


be called a legal act, however justified on nal trials fair in terms of accepted criminal 
other grounds. (d) T here is evidence of procedures; but trials i imposed by victors 


“aggression’ * or plans for “aggression” on upon the vanquished can hardly be accepted _ 
bey sides Pearl Harbor.* by the latter as just. They will ‘me. arou: 


might well hav 


immigr rants. public policies and | is ineffective when the pain 


| 


examples ‘of the two-sidedness of interna- facing probable execution, is said to have 
tional ‘telations. a this does not imply any- es that if f again: given the opportunity. 


thing concerning the relative’ frequency, would again follow Hitler, His attitude 


ilson program i in 1918—these are re but three val created by the criminal act. Goering, 


severity or military necessity of these acts on presumably had considerable support among 
either | side. Nevertheless these facts create ot her Germans. _ 
a condition unfavorable to successful deter- Punishment is ineffective if many com- 
 mitting similar acts escape | punishment. 
Quite apart from United Nations soldiers, 
is apt vast majority of Nazi war criminals will 


escape punishment. Moreover the potential 


felchoir Palyi, however, speaks with greater 4 criminal is notoriously a gambler. This ex- 


confidence in his review of a book by Raphael 
tremely: important and well-known charac. 


-Lemkin in the current number of the American 

_ Journal of Sociology. Speaking of types of crimes” teristic of criminal | and it indeed human moti- 

ie which Lemkin attributes to Nazis he says: “Almost _ vation seems to have es scaped the attention : 

every one of the nine groups of international crimes - of many | who confidently expect the trials 

he charges to the Nazis has been duplicated recently, 1 Th 1 
one instance or another, by Allied occupational to succeed. internationa 


authorities. Cases of starving war prisoners gambles for the world’s hugest stakes. The 
‘French camps) and of tolerating looting, the policy # recent war | teaches the lesson that with a bit — 

of wholesale confiscation of private property and of more luck Hitler Ww would have won, n more 
arbitrary changes in the occupied countries’ consti-— effectively than it teaches the lesson’ that 


= tutions and administrations, offer as many examples. einen loes WwW hat gambling 
Allied practices include, in effect, even the worst of ageres sion does not pay. at a gam ing 


Nazi excesses—“genocide,” the mass extinction of chance of diabolical success the potentialities 
ivilians, as the fate of millions of Germans driven, — of the atomic bomb have introduced! More- 


under inhuman conditions, from their homes in east over war which of necessity uses the power 


= central Europe. Of course, there is this substantial of might, cannot teach the desired lesson 
difference : that the Nazis shamelessly displayed 
might does not make right. 


we 

their intentionally planned misdeeds, while the 
western Allies stumble into illegal practices and Punishment is ineffective when acts 
—- them with humanitarian or other formulas. similar to the crimes punished, or acts W hich 


©Compare current Congressional Hearings = crime, go unpunished. To propound 


the Pearl Harbor Investigation and Report. See Y, 
also for example Lt. C. E. Dickinson's dangerous racial doctrine; to discriminate 


_in the series entitled: “I Fly for Vengeance,” Satur- against an alien; to spit | ge a jew; 
_ day Evening Post, October 10, 1942, p. 9. Of course accept a subsidy or other unfair advantage 
one need not elaborately of in foreign’ trade; to organize a monopolistic 
aggressive acts prior to Pearl Harbor, if one accepts cartel; to deny. citizenship or an immigra- 
the view of accumulating tensions as constituting | ‘ 
tion visa because of color. of skin—such 


“aggression” in the psychological rather than the 
‘dangerous criminalistic acts are not and 


: (©) The use of the atomic bomb can hardly effort has been made to make the war crimi- _ 
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NT OF WAR CRIMINALS» 


not the 
tly great 
acts, but many of them occur with impunity 
criminal ow 


y ictors 
accepted 
1S arouse 
tried by 
ell 


Bite. 


in former enemy lands and in our own. Ww criminals ineffective. 
_ Such acts are a part of the war process. It = 
arguable that the Majority of the people ton is the knowledge _that punishment by 
“of the United States accept the essentials of | 
 Hitler’s falacious race’ doctrine, and that in 
that ‘doctrine every war crime of aggression the total situation—the gestalt—that de- 
and atrocity is implicit. 
6. To be effective should » 


. Perhaps as important as any considera-_ 


itself n never changes attitudes from 
to social. It is not punishment itself but 


— In a home with 
“friendly inter- “personal r relations punishment 


the pain accepted by former enemies and by potential work, because the child feels that an 
ocial ap- supporters: ‘of the punished as just. The essentially constructive howe experience has 
he - ineffective trials of war criminals after World been en interrupted by his delinquent act. In a 

to have’ nevertheless took place under ‘condi- home characterized by ‘conflict and 
tions which in this respect were favorable. ness, punishment merely increases" family 
attitude German “courts” tried Germans. Few were tensions. The s same is true ¢ of the worl 
rt among punished, but at the time many Allied Stu- scene. In other words” the meaning of the 


Gents felt ‘some > good had been accomplished. punishment war criminals will depend 


any com-— 


Punishment by. victors has, of course, a con- a far more upon the | general peace and world — 
jishment. effect. settl ements, then upon 
soldiers, 7 pase Closely related to this last fact is the themselves. "Punishment is effective when a 
inals will : ~ evidence that punishment is ineffective when _ solution of problems which is more accept- d 
potential | 7 - the punis shed are ‘supported by a gang. The able than crime, _ is offered along with it. It 
This | nation is the gang in modern wartime. Just ineffective when the punished feel life to 
eo — how far the criminals under trial have sup- be hopeless and have no confidence ia the 
an 


vort fellow _nationals: seems not yet new order. To ut this oint slightly differ- 
P p 


he trials : Germans—not sO. the of war 
criminal interested in whether they their chil- which will chiefly determine the future be- 

dren will starve than in the outcome of the havior of potential aggressors. Essentially 
rith a bit trials. Apparently, however, this indifference similar principles apply to this punishment 
m, more does not indicate any anti- Nazi attitude. If of defeat, however. Not defeat in itself— 
son that the report that we have been unable to ‘iat though defeat was “absolutely essential—but - 
gambling ¢ one percent | of true in Ger- the settlement which follows defeat is all 

at the lesson of the trials will be largely | oa g. Punishment is ineffective when it ex- 

ne er lost on the Germans. Perhaps the situation — presses the hatred of the punisher. At the ia 
d lesson is not ‘the same in Japan, where greater “close of a horrible such hatred is in 
docility is reported. Anyway, it is not the some degree inevitable. 
hen acts 7 immediate but the | later reaction of enemy _1o. Finally punishment of war criminals — 
peoples and their potential | imitators which is ineffective because it is in practice moral- 


riminate accepted and nationalism is truly dead, this policy is one which ‘satisfied with deter 


important. If the new world order i is truly istic rather than scientific. A moralistic 


jew; ; tO ill, effect will not be. significant. But if any mining guilty | parties s without going behind 
dvantage to ask why they were guilty. The 
jopolistic For an which, on other hand, empha- of ‘superior orders,” much dis- 
immigra- — sizes the prevalence of anti-Nazi attitudes in Ger- cussed in legalistic articles on war criminal 


‘many, see Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Sociological 


not and rinciples and Occupied Germany” American . Soci- trials, “may or may not be legally sound. 
ological R 1946. pp. 67- ‘The sociologist as ‘such does not know which 


4 
4 
- | 
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covery, It is that however unique a pa 


ticular case may prove to be, its explanation 


and does not much care. That defense does, 
_ howev yer, suggest a far more important con- 
sideration. of the war criminal there 
may or may not have been a superior order. 
But back of his act there was always a series — 
of causes, . Back of aggressive \ war there is a 


ima 


similar. series. This series of causes consti- even more true of war criminals. When w: we 
tutes the war-peace proce ss. To center at- really discover why a particular soldier com- = 
tention on the punishment of war criminals _ mitted an atrocity, or why Hitler initiated 


which you I are a part. The same is 


as individuals, detracts 2 attention” from the Z orld War II, we find that the explanation “] 


basically | important need. That need is to transcends the life history of an individual. — 
understand and attack the war system—the - We find the roots of aggressive war and 
social process: by which aggressive war is 
produced. The more eagerly we seek to hang 
a Goering or a » Yamashita, the less eagerly too late to stop the punishment of “war 
—— if we wished to do s so. It is is not 
‘Nazism or racism. “The lene likely, too, or 
we to. ‘realize that | the roots. ‘these and in conditions for intern: 
other causes of war own lands tional tension. can make the needed a 
as well as among the enemy. = 


¢ of the of : 
ciples to the punishment of war criminals. La 
ES does not permit us to refer adequately = nals will not prev vent nr may ‘ia e 
to the from’! history. Professor An- W orld W ar III. The subject of punishing 
derson has,* * it seems, given us one of the few war criminals | thus leads quite logically to 
_ significant analy ses from that point of view. 
Nor can we refer to evidence as to the nature need to prev rent ‘world a aggression. _ If we can 
think Tess. of. war criminals 


of war’s causation. ee 
Prise close with one final point. 
wold not, however, be inconsistent with» 

ee the argument presented to apply | so- called “ preven-_ 
tive detention” to war criminals discovered to be 


°C. Harold “The Utility the 
posed Trial and Punishment of E nemy eaders.” unusually dangerous. Admittedly their dcinition and 
Political Science Ra 


atrocity in the nature of the world system. y 
It is that system which needs change. It | is yg 
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my 1 recommendations to t the Administrative 
Committee and they had been approved or 
modified by that Committee. feel the mem- 


Ten Sections for the next annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society have been ap-— 
proved by the Administrative Committee, and 
the Chairmen for these Sections have been 

- selected. Each Chairman will be responsible for every paper presented at the Society should be 
organizing two session meetings for his Section. . on the results of research, I see no reason why 
total responsibility for all sectional meet- we should have a section on “Social Research.” 
ings is, according‘ our custom, in the hands of I think it is highly desirable that there be a _ 
sectional chairmen. If for any reason any chair- section on “Research Methods and Method- 
man desires to have only one session meeting ology. I am hoping that the Chairman of 
for his Section, such an arrangement will be this | ‘Section will include in his program the 
possible. It is now contemplated that there will _ type of papers that had previously been pre- 
‘sented in the Sections on “Social Research, 
general: programs during the “meeting. “Social “Measure- 
The names of the Sections and the names ment in Sociology” 
addresses: of the Chairmen are as follows: ment”—all of which have in the past 
SoctaL THeory, Louis Wirth, University of independent Sections. 
“Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. As I suppose has been. case e with every 
RESEARCH MeTHops S AND MetHopotocy, Gor- President of the Society, I hope there will 
‘ie W. Blackwell, Box 1125, Chapel Hill, N.C. | be certain things in the forthcoming mara 


| Poput LATION, T. J. Woofter, Federal Security — which will be so worthwhile as to. warrant 


i] 
here. Because it seems to 


Agency, 5231 Social Security Bldg., W . continuation in the future. particular in- 


25, D.C. cx, H.C 
DUCATIONAL ‘SocroLocy 


terest a at this” moment is ‘that “Industrial Soci- 
Brearley, “ology” ' will have that good fortune. We have in 

Peabody College, Nashville 4, “Tenn. 8 the past had papers on various facets of this 7 

THE Famity, C. _ Zimmerman, Harvard 

SoctaL PsycHoL ocy, Clyde W. tions, ‘the industrial community within- face 
Mozart Pl. N.W. Washington 9, D. tory human relations. I feel that sociologists 
‘Crrmtnotocy, Elio D. Monachesi , University have a contribution to make in this field. 7a 


field but have never attempted to encompass” 
_ within a section the social issues of labor rela- 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. _Any member of the Society especially 
ComMunrty AND Ecotocy, Rudolf Heberle, terested in one or the other of the 


4 
Louisiana State University, University, La. ‘programs should communicate. with the Chair- 


INDUSTRIAL SocroLocy, Conrad M. Arens- man of that Section rather than with me or 


burg, Barnard College, Columbia University. the Secretary the Society. 

New York, Cart C. Tayror, President 
ContripuTep Papers, Katharine Jocher, Uni-— 

versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. — 
I know that the membership is always in- 
terested in the sectionalization of the program ‘The -first Annual Meeting of the Ameri-- 
and I have received a number of “Suggestions ‘can Sociological Society will be held at the 
from persons who will not be satisfied with Stevens Hotel in Chicago, “linois, December 
"what is announced here. Unfortunately, a num- 28 28- “30, 1946. 

of the suggestions came after I had made RAD TAEUBER, ‘Secretary 
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next annual meeting of the American: Socio- mittee like to make certain comments these 
logical Society to be held in Chicago from‘ concerning the important { function of the Com. — 
December 28 to 30. This Section is designed — mittee at this time. We ‘must confess that in 
particularly, for. those younger ‘members of the making -selections for honorary membe ships, 
Society, ‘including graduate students, who have we were handicapped because of our lack of 
ot yet had an opportunity to appear on the knowledge of the work sociologists the 


+5 _ program in other sections. We are, therefore, — foreign countries. We feel that in the future the 
4 urging that all such papers: be submitted not Committee on Honorary Memberships can mane. 


an Nove m- tion more efficiently if it has this knowledge 

- and can give sufficient time to the conside ration — 

of eligible persons for this distinction. This is 
especially important since the position of the 7 -Membe “a 
United States s international relations has Schedu 


In th 
check | 
whether 
return 


may have adequate time to. consider 
carefully and make a selection be 
presented at the meeting. If there are sufficient 
papers of merit there will be two : ‘Sections of 
probably three papers ez each. the American Sociological Society 
Papers should be sent directly to the Chair- Play an important role in the development 0 <a fox = 
man of the Committee, Dr. Katharine Jocher, sociology. The Committee on Honorary Mem- 4 - rave 
University of North Carolina, a to the So- eves 


North ‘arolina. 


nominates the following persons for 


bag rship in th the American Sociological So- “Chairman, Howard U ” 


M. ‘Carr-S aunders, Director f the 


.ESEAI RCH PRO JEC 


number of subsnitied mem- 
_ bers of of the Society to the Committee on Social . 


Research has continued to increase e for the third re 
History and the 


Social Research 
Social Psychology 
No. of Projec! Community, Human E 
Urban Sociology 

Rural Sociolog) 
Population 
Marriage & Family 
by 330 members, or 25 per cent of the total Industrial Sociology Grouped 4 ‘Due to 
. The 432 Projects: Criminology (2300 16 versity m 
Social tions on tl 


“Other po 

ence betw 
“ 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
_ SECTION ON CONTRIBUTED PAPERS Radhakamal Mukerjee, Lucknow University, 
1 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
ConrAD TAEUBER, Secretary ‘rst tasks of the Committee ts to make poOssidic . 
as in Europe. 
miversity 
if THE 1946 CENSUS OF I TS = 
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be 
f ag 
| 
| 
i 
comparison of the 1946 projects with =. 4 
by fields of interest shows the following: 
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Thus it is seen that mos st a rt 1946 gain 


Percent of members 


University or College 
‘on cove rage all Professor of Sociology 52 Jo 
_ whether they had projects to report or not, to ‘Other positions in Sociology — 
‘return signed schedules. In 1946 this was also “Research Orzaizatons 
done, The comparison shows: Others 


1309 (1242 


‘Total Membership 
“Members who returned Schedules 5 552 


_ Those not reporting 13 than it would otherwise be. Hence it is” 
who did not return Unlikely that the difference can be considered 
significant. Moreover in 1946 members| with 


‘The main gain in 1 946° was in those reporting university positions and members in government 
> if projects. However the less than 43% return or other non- university research positions re-— 
leaves the question | eness of turned schedules or reported projects in 
coverage unanswered. mately equal proportions (about 50 per cent of 
Asa partial check on coverage, the e members ¢ each group returned schedules and about 33 per 
submitting by occupation. of each group reported projects). Since 


res results are: these groups constitute the great bulk of the 


— 


Members ho Returned Schedules i in 1046 


Uni iversity or College: 
Professor of Sociology 
Assoc. Prof. ‘of Sociology 
Ass’t. Prof. of Sociology 


Ins tructor in Sociology 


Other or ‘unstated job in Sociology 
Graduate student 


Position not in Sociology 
‘Research Organization: 


Institute 
Other 
Social Agencies (non- research jobs) ne 


Government (non- research jobs) 


ono. 


Nu oO 


mn 
oN 


ge of membership totals research talent and productivity in ‘Sociology, 
returns by “occupation represent been this consistency is interesting. However it still. 
roughly determined by broad groups. not known whether these similar per cents: 
Due to the fact that the large group of uni- _ “represent equal proportions | of those in each of 
versity members who do not specify their posi- the three occupations who are engaged in re- 
— on their membership cards was classified in search. . Nor do we know if the projects r reported © 
“Other positions in Sociology” here, the differ- are an equally good cross section in each case, 
ence between the Percentages for “Professor” or a good cross section for any of the three 
1 Sociology” is somewhat groups. 


with ‘this occupation v who 


| 
Iniversity, 
the Com-_ 4 
ia 
ig 
| 
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One further bit may ber reported s seven projects and classified the The 
by ‘the number of projects they reported and 0. Cor 
the number of “fields of sociology ” their proj- Iowa. 
“49 oN Number of Projects a Number of Fields o f Sociology into which the Authors 
reported per Member “| Classified tl ‘these Projects 
Total 
2 western 


te _ Two hundred twenty-one members, or two in secured before the census of Current, Research | 6)N 
every three who | reported projects, reported only Projects i is, in fact, a census. 
one project, of course each of these Raymonp V. Bowers -Regiona 
“classified one field. Less than 10 per cent Chairman, Committee on Social Rese arc ch Gillette. 
reported more than two projects, and less than “Members of the Committee: WwW AYL AND J. sity Sta 
§ per cent reported projects that covered more Haves, CALVIN F. Ss SMITH, | Socic 
two fields of sociology. However, one mem- NatHan L.Wuettenx. /owaSt 
3. 1946 RESEARCH REI PORTS: FROM MEM BERS 
7 7 “a Note: @. As in ‘dk past the titles of projects (1) ‘The first Y or N shows whether or ‘not. he 
ae have been classified according to the first choices — data have been collected; (2) The second Y or. 
their authors, except when such a policy led indicates if the manus cript has been drafted 
ain | to groups of too few projects to be classified or not; if N, the probable date ‘of availability is 
separately. Also, as” in the past, t the titles have shown” in parentheses; (3) The last Y or 
been listed in the author’s own words. The titles states whether or not the author has arrange 
in each section are arranged alphabetically by — publication before December 31, 1946. Thus a | versary ¢ 
authors. project for which data are collected but for | gan Sta 
(2 ‘Item (d) of the Census Schedule re- which the manuscript will not be available until YY (June 
quested information on the progress of each November of this year and for which no pul! bli- 
r project. This information is coded after each cation arrangements have been concluded would a tii 
project in the list below for the convenience of — be designated: YN (Nov. 46) N. An O indicates ¢ am ‘YN 


. members who may wish to know the status of fa 


‘no information” 


the inv olv ed. * Social 


code is in three letters: ; R 

I. HISTORY AND THEORY OF SOCIOLOGY The A 
Joint Social Science Study of the Meeting versity of Chicago, Chicago, ¥ N(Oct. - Attack 
The Rise and Acceptance of German Soci- 


of Plural Populational Groupings in one Area. 
W. Aginsky, College of City of New York 


ology. Richard Bendix, University o f Chicago ON. C. NN 
and Hunter College, New York YN(Oct. 46)N 


(College), Chicago, Ill. YY(O)N ‘The C 


Selectivity of Social Participation. Arnold Systematic Sociology in U.S.: Motive, \ 
Anderson, University. of Kentucky, Lexington, Pioneers. Gladys Bryson, Smith College, North- College, | 

7 Clarification of the Concept: “Institution.” Social History of the Theatre. Joseph H. Secular § 


A and M 
(June 46) 


ge C. Arnold Anderson, University of Kentucky, | -Bunzel, Pittsburgh Housing Ass’ n, Pittsburgh, | 
Kentucky and Neal C. Gross, Uni- Pa. YN 


| 
iB 
he 
if 
4 
me 


OF FICIAL REPORTS AND seawall 


The Role of Cooperative Activity in Biologi- Content of Course in the Development of 
cal Evolution and In Human History. Donald Social Theory. Alfred McClung ‘Lee, W ayne 


fied 


and pro- Cowgill, Drake University, Des University, Detroit 1, Michigan. YN(O)N 
-ouraging, Iowa. NN(47)N Study of the Problem of Causation in 
must be A Caste, Class, and Race: A Study in ieee Sociology. Leo J. Martin, S.J.. West Baden a 
Dynamics. Oliver C. Cox, Tuskegee Institute, College, West Baden Springs, ‘Indiana. 


Alabama. YY(O)N 
The Nature and Elements of Sociology. io Cultural Pluralism as a Sociological Theory. - 
_ Quilkin DeGrange, Dartmouth College, Han- — T homas P. Monahan, 307 First St. S. W ash- 
over, N.H. YY(O)N ington 3, D.C. YN(47)N 
Sociology in Latin America. Ge rard care The Significance of Property and Labor in 
an Bard College, Annandale Hudson, Social Stratification. Wilbert E. Moore, Prince- 

aaa = ae ton University, Office of Population Research, 
Social Dynamics. Thomas D. E Princeton, New Jersey. YN(Sept. 46)N 
western University, E vanston, Ill. YY (Oct. . 46) ae The Principle of Subsidiarity in the Christian 
‘Tradition, Franz H. Mueller, The College of 
a ‘Social ‘Change Among the Ojibwa Indians St. Thomas and The College of St. Catherine, 
- of the Lac Courtes Oreilles Reservation in Wis- St. Paul, Minn. YY (46)N ene: » 
consin. Ernestine Friedl, W Colle lege, Revolution of Our Time. ‘Scott Nearing, 
Wellesley 81, Mass. YN(47 )N Jamaica, Vermont. NN(46)N 
The Social Roots of Fascism. Di Class in American Society. Charles Hunt 
Gioia, 5322-17 B 3rooklyn, N. -YN(Dec. Page; City College, New York City, NY ¥. YY 
Objective Test of Validity Concept of > History of Western Social Theory. Eva 
Regional Sociology. (Tentative Title), J. M. Ross, Trinity ashington, 
ity Station, North Dakota. ~NN(47 \N 


Sociology of 20th Minorities. Joseph 
Sociology for Engineers. Joseph B. | Gittler, I Roucek, Hofstra. College, Hempstead, Long 
a State College, Ames, lowa. YN(Sept.46)O0 Island. YY(O)N 
Social Reconstruction. J. O. Hertzler, Uni-— "The “World” Concept 
_ versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. YY Witnesses. Theodore W. Sprague, \ Bartha 

A Theory of Social Organization. George ‘The Interchange of Letters between Lester 

Homans, Harvard University, cambridge, Ward and Edward A. Ross. Bernhard J. 
- Sociology of Music. Paul Mich- 4 (Oct. 40)Y 
n drafted igan State College, East Lansing, ‘Mich, YN — An Outline of Social Philosophy, by Ludwig 
lability (O)N. Gumplowicz, a Translation From The German. 

or N Three Commemorative Articles Dealing with Harold Hadley Story, Adult Education Section, _ 
arranged Weber Celebration of the 25th Anni-— Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles 24, 
Thus a versary of His Death. Paul Honigsheim, Mic chi-- Calif. YY (O)N 
but for gan State. College, East Lansing, Michigan. Society, Culture, and Personality: Their 


— 


yr not the 
ond Y 


able until ~YY(June ‘Structure and Dynamics (A System of General 
‘no publi- ‘Three ‘Articles in the Field of History ot P: A. Sorokin, Harvard University, 
ied would Anthropological Theories. Paul Honigsheim, Cambridge, Mass. YY(O)N 
indicates Michigan State College, East Lansing, -Michi- The Social Responsibilities of Sociology. 


gan. YN(June 40)N ‘Melvin M. Tumin, W ayne University, Detroit, 

Work. Robert Jones, Pan American Union, Library Classification for Sociology, An- 
Washington 6, D.C. YN(Oct. 46)O thropology and Psychology. Theodore Weiler 

The Analysis of Race Relations as a Basis St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 


of Attacking The Problem of Racial Conflict. _NN(O)N 


nan Soci- Charles E. King, Bennett College, Greensboro, Native Contact and “ 
Chicago oN, ij Change: A Critical Review of Research Find-— 
Operational Validity of Categories ‘as ings and Theoretical Interpretations. George 
1.S.: Six William L. Kolb, Oklahoma A and Cary Ww hite, Randolph-Macon Col- 


re, North- College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. “YY(Aug. 46)N lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. YN(June 47)N 


ie yah The Theoretical Possibility of an Organized San Cristobal, New Mexico: A Study in the _ 
oseph H. William Kolb, Oklahoma Theory of Culture Patterns. Kurt H. Wolff, 
ittsburgh, JF A and M anes. Stillwater, — YY Ohio s State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. YN 
£2 


(June 46)N 
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The of Knowledge: 


President Death. Kurt H. 
State University, Columbus 
Y(O)N 
2 Critique of Naven by Gregory ‘eee. 


H. Wolff, Ohio State Ur niversity, -olum- 


Es 


RES 


__ Research I ure Groups. — 
Arnold Anderson, University of Ke ERS, ay 


Lexington, Kentucky. YY (O)N 
_ Evaluation of Alternative Methods of Ce 
tification In Sociology. C. _ Arnold 
University of Kentucky, L exington, 

YNO)N 


Kentucky. 


Utility of the Concept of intervening Op- 
‘portunities. Raymond E. Bassett, Gorham State 

Logic, Language, and “Sociology. Robert 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 


Bierstedt, 
Japanese-American Families. L .eonard Bloom, 
University of 
fornia. Y N(ON 
"Social 


Maturity. Ruth Shonle Cavan, hu 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. YY(OVO 


ehavior: a study of the incidence among the 

_ same families of community leadership, socio- 

economic status, divergent social attitudes, 

problem children, juvenile delinquency, etc., 

_ from a random sample of families in Red hire 
Minnesota, in 1943. F. Stuart Chapin and 


SB Points in the Cross-roads of Social | 
B 


group of graduate students, University of Min. 


nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. YN(Aug. 46)N 


__ Tuberculosis and Housing: A Study of Ex 


Facto Experimental Design Applied to New 
York City Health Areas. F Stuart Chapin 
a group of students). niver- 


Servicemen’ s Plans as Basis for Pre-- 

dicting Veterans’ Performance. John A. Clausen, 

Surveys Division, Vete rans Administration, 
« ashington 25, D.C. YN(Sept. 
Southern-Born Leaders Outside the South-_ 

eost: A Study of Distinguished Southerners and 
Their Relation to the South. Edna Catherine 
Cooper, University of North Carolina. Chapel — 
Hill, North Carolina. YN(Dec.46)N 

_ Factorial Analysis of the Social Situation. 
University of f Kansas , Lawrence, 


Anderson, 
Past and Future (1900- 1960). aul C. Glick, 


= sis. Louis Guttman, 


Los Angeles 24, Cali- 


Attitudes and ‘Schedule for 
Social Data for Social Adjustment in Later Z 
1710 N. in Sociological Research. Julius A. Jahn, 


ork 


History and 
‘Theory Kurt H. Wolff, Ohio State niversity, 


eo The Social Role of the Third “Order of ae | 


Francis According to Papal Documents. Theo 
dore Zaremba_ (Rev.), St. F Francis College, Burl- 
ington, Wis. “YY (O)N 
_ Modern National Culture Societies. Florian 
University of Illinois, Champaign, 


om 


Catholic University of America, Ww ashington ~ ; 
"Marriage, Divorce, and Family ‘Trends— 


Bure au of the Census, 25 


Cornell University, 


_ The Analysis of Guessing in Examinat: 


Lo ouis | Guttman, Cornett 


A Structural and Adjustmental Typology of 


A Study of Statistical- Experimental Prob- 
lems, Theories, Methods, and Results of Pre- — 


Was 


University of W ashington, Se attle, 


“YN (Oct. 46)N_ 


Defining Prestige Class in a 
Rural Community. Harold F. Kaufman, Agr 


cultural Experiment. "Station, I 
I 


Business and the Social Scientist. 


Pe Gordon W. 
Lynchburg, Virginia. “YY (ON 
Differences in the Socieconomic Status of 


Owners and Tenants: Study in 


perimental Sociology. Robert T. “MeMillan, 
Oklahoma A & College, ‘Stillwater, Ok 
Delbert Miller and W illiam Form 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. NN(Oct. 


Sociometric Basis of, ‘the United Nations 


Moreno, tor Park Avenue, 
N.Y. 


Organization. 


 Minneso 


Orden S 
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Ohio, Y} 
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Brookover 
Wisconsin 


The 
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‘IL, METHODS OF LUDING SOCIOMETRY) ~— havior). 
‘tasociology: an Investigation of the Relat 
Health. 
1a 
Weeklies 
Biesanz, 
bert A. I 
: 
al 


REPORTS AND P ROCEEDINGS 


ol Folkways of Musical Taste. John H. Muelle a - Psychodramatic Approach to Family Prob- 


Indiana University, 
(48)0 
Life “History in Records. 
Reed, ‘Catholic University, Washington 


When Women Work Together. Ruth Reed, 
‘atholic University, Washington 17, D. .C. YN 


Post- -Treatment Prediction Methodology: 


(The prediction of subsequent criminal be- 


Indiana. ‘Toeman, Io! Park Avenue, New 


York 17,N.Y.YN(Jan.47)N 
The Direct and Indirect in Study- 


Through “Mechanical “Conveniences. 


Marvin Toews, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. YN(Dec. ON 


havior). Alfred C. Schnur, Miami University, Gross and Net Reproduction Rates and In- 


_Oxiord, Ohio. (Nov . 46)N- trinsic Rates Natural Increase Based on 


Relationships Between Housing and Mental 
Health. Ri aymond F., 


 Furfey, 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. YY(O)N 


17, 


— Orden Smucker, 654 Forest Avenue, E. Lansing, 


ina ions. I. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ica, New 
Anti-Semitism in Sororities. Read Bain (and 


—Sletto, University of 


AND SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


Rates “Which Are Specific for Parity 
Fecundity as Well as Age. P. K. Whelpton, 
Scripps Foundation, University, Oxford, 


Friendship Patterns on a College Camps. ‘Ohio. ON (June 


“Leslie Day Zeleny, State Teachers | College, St. 


- Cloud, Minnesota. YY (OO 


Sociometric Analysis of a Fifth Grade. Les- 


| 


Phyllis” Eckstein), Miami University, Oxford, rgh, Pa. YY (Dec. 46)N 


Ohio. N(Nov. 46) 
Patterns of Prejudice In An Irish American 


of I Avenue, New York Gu aN Y. NN(O)N 
A. Jahn, 
shington. Weeklies. Paul M. Berry, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. 

tific Ap- 


The Ame 1erican Embassy, Panama 


w York City, Panama. 
in, Aeri- A Sociological Theory of Personality. Her- 
» Ken-— bert A. Bloch, 38 Judson Street, Canton, New. 
York. YN (Sept. 
Social Patterning _Personality- Effects. 
"Among Concentration Camp Victims. 
‘Herbert Bloch, 38. Judson Street, Canton, 
New York. “YY 
Changes in Attitudes of College ‘Students 


Toward Japanese-Americans. 


Los Angeles 24, California. YN(Sept. 46)N 
in Racial Attitudes in the United 
[c Millan, ‘States. 19 26-1946. Emory Bogardus, ‘University | 


r, Okla- California, Angeles 7, California. 
rk Situ- _ The Sociology of the Label. 


Ressuadl University of Pennsylvania, Philadel 


HY. Form, 
NN(Oct. a phia 4, Pennsylvania. YY(O)N 
‘Nations Brookover, U niversity of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Social Relations and Attitudes Paul J. Campisi, _Indiana University 
MMinois, manians and Americans in Panama. John B. ington, Indiana. YY(O)N 


Ruth Riemer, University California, Bingham Dai, Duke University, 
YN(Dec. 46)N 


Ralph N. Davis, Institute, 


James H. aba Ralph N 


The Mountaineer. Joseph H. Bunzel, Pitts- 
Housing ig Association, Pittsburgh, 


Effective Teaching and Social Intelligence. 


i ie of Publicity Materials in South Dakota James J. Burns, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, © 


Construction of a Scale of 
Bloom-— 
Employee Counseling. Nathaniel _ Cantor, 
3uffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. YY(O)Y> 
_ Research on Techniques for Reducing Group 
Hostility. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. NN(Nov. 40)N | 
_ The Relation Between Attitudes on the At- 
omic Bomb and Attitudes on International Re- 
lations. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. , Cornell Uni-— 
versity, Ithaca, New York. NN(Dec. 46)N =. 
Culture and Neuroses: A Study of Person- 


Leonard Bloom ality Problems Peculiar to American Culture. — 


» N. 
War Problems and the Press. 
Alabama. 
The Ex- Service ‘man (Veteran) a at Tuskegee 
. Davis, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama NN (Nov. 


The Verbal Environment. Walter H. Eaton, 


‘Social ‘Psychology of Education. Wilbur Liberty Street, Morris, Illinois. YY(O)N~ 


“a. Study of Veteran Adjustment. Walter HL 
Eaton, 302% Liberty Street, Morris, Illinois. 


Concept and Structure of Minorities. Joseph NN(47)O 


j 
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M. Wolf Bureau of Applied 


Soldiers. David M. Fulcomer, Drew University, 


Madison, New Jersey. YN(O)N cago, Illinois. YN(Dec. 
The Army University as a Transition In- _ 


stitution. Clarence E. Glick, 5204 N. Carlin 
Spring Road, Arlington, Virginia. YN 


4)N 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. YN(Dec. 40)N 
Interrelations of Prejudice of College Stu-. 
dents. Louis Guttman, 


Ithaca, Nev Y ork. YN (July 


“Child Social Relations in the First Two Years. 
Howard Harlan, University of Alabama, Ala-— 


cbama. YY(O)N 


A Sociometric. Study of a Bi- Racial Pro- 


gram in a Settlement House and Its Effect on rs 
Friendship Choices. Paul Hatt, Ohio State 
The Relation of Personal Control Social 


on Antisemitism. Max 
heimer, Institue of Social 90 Morn-— 


q ingside Drive, | New York 27 


tary Exposure to. a | Picture—Further 


Study of the Attitudes of the Public Toward > - 


the Kenny Infantile Paralysis Healing Move- 
ment. J. E. Hulett, Jr., University of Illinois, © 
Urbana, -Tilinois. -YN(47) 
Color Blindness as a Form of Social Isola- 
tion. J. E. Hulett, ‘Jr. 


Urbana, Illinois. YN(47)N 


4 
4 


Gustav Ichheiser, Talladega College, Talladega, © 
Freedom for the Movies. Ruth A. Inglis, 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, 135 East 
Street, New York 22, New York, YY (May 
"Charity Racketeering. Samuel Haig Jameson. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. N 
(Dec. 
-Psychodramatic Exploration of the Social- 
psychological ‘Implications of a Visible 
- Injury for World War II Veterans. Helen H. 
Jennings, 224 East 6sth Street, New York 21, 
The Personification of Prejudice a asa idles 


Attitude Trends Among Adolescents. Harold 
in Educational Patricia L. Kendall 


ahd 


E. Jones, University of California, 


— 


= G. Gough, of "Minnesota, 


Cornell 


the State of Michigan. 
- versity of California, Los Angeles, 
YN(46) 


University of Illinois, 
Different Forms of False Social Perception. ee 
Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New 


Jersey. NN(Sept. 46)N 
Cultural Myopia» and the Sterilization 


Health Needs and Resources in 


Schneider), 


oe ‘The Hero As A Social Type. Orrin E. Klapp, 
U.S.N. R. 5731 Blackstone Avenue, 
~The Effect of Service in the Armed Forces” 
on Attitudes Towards Feminism. Toimi Kyllo- 
_ nen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 


Study of the Early Psychometric Work 
rt A. Miller. James T. Laing, Kent 
sity, Kent, Ohio. YN(Aug. 46)0 
A Measure of Negro Economic Efficiency. 
James T. Laing, Kent, 


e, Rast Lansing, Michi- 

The Dance Musician. Carlo L. 
Lastrucci, San Francisco State College, San 3 


Francisco, California. YY(O)Y "pees 
Canadian Japanese and World War II. For- 
E. LaViolette, McGill University, Mont- 


‘Study of Mental Disease in 
E ‘dwin M. emert, Uni- 
California. 
The Opiate Habit and the dein Problem. 

lfred R. Lindesmith, Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana. YY(O)N 

Drs. Abraham and ‘Mary P. Jacobi, Social 


volutional Psychoses. Link, New 


at 


Women. ugene P. Link, New Je ‘rsey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Local Areas of Ohio. : A. &. Mangus, Ohio State 
niversity, Columbus, Ohio. NN(Dec. 40)N 
Influence: A Study of Stratification and 
Opinion Leaders. C. Wright Mills (and Helen 
Columbia University, York, 
New York. YY(June 46)N 
The White-Collar Worker: A Study of 


Middle Class People. C. W right Mills, Bureau 


of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
sity, New York, New ork. N(47)N_ 
“Labor Leaders: What They Think. 
Wright Mills, ‘Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
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{ ‘The Personality of American Industriali ssearch, 
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ment and 
II. Farm Labor Studies eee mining ne 
A. Analyses of the size, composition, distri- | 


D. A study of the role of migration in affec 


ing the total size of the Nation’s labor | force. 


and change in the farm working force. A study, in a sample of 7 counties repre- in Spe 
; From current Census and BAE enumerative | Rico and 


Studies” of the to the specific 


wage rates and prerequisites furnished. From geographic area; their m manner, means and Georgia, 
quarterly enumerations and mailed question- methods of making a living ; the class structure; 
naires. the attitudes and values of farm people. publicatiot 


C. Comparative an 


alyses of earnings, em- A study in these 7 71 counties of the extent Commt 

Ploy! ment and other economic of farm w hich new farm. and community prac- fornia W 

_and_nonfarm workers, tices are being adopted, and an analysis of the | of 
a __D. Studies of the status, te nure and occupa- customs, traditions, and attitudes of the people ture and 
tional mobility of agricultural workers. ee which facilitate or pee their adoption. large, the 

The development of a statistical time “MEMBERS Plains. Jo 
series on the level of living of farm people = | ME ir | principles 

B. Construction and publication of rural-_ Sociological Analysis of Rural Life in farm: arez 

- farm and rural-nonfarm level of living indexes — Argentina. Carl C. Taylor. A study of the social } Northern 

| structure and functioning of the gation is | 


|) 
igs 
iil 
|) 4 
— 
1 | = | L 
il 
of 


ice of goy- segment of Argentine calture, (Manuscript in Fange farms. (Data being collected, field work 
l-including 
If-govern-— Fall, 1946. Settler Turnover in the Vale- Owyhee Irriga- 
American Social Security for Farm People. Carl C. tion Area. W. C. McKain, Jr., and H. Otto 


level of al. A history and ‘evaluation. the standard Appalachian Mountains. (Manuse ript com-_ 


‘Joan rural rehabilitation program in the United 


of living pleted. To be published as Doctor ra 1 Disserta- 


Taylor, J. C. Folsom and members of the Re- — ‘Dahlke. A study to determine the extent of and 
search | Staff of the Social Security Board. Teasons for the turnover of settlers on specified 
Analyses of the security-insecurity status of | Bureau of Reclamation projects. (Manuscript 
the various segments of the farm population; a red for publication, July, 1046. ) 
“study of the extent: to which farm people are Three Appalachian Communities: Cultural 1 
included in the present social security program; Differentials as They Affect Levels of Living 
and analyses of the issues involved in extending . and Population Pressure. James E. Mont- 
provisions of the present Act and its pro-  gomery. study to discover whether and to 
posed” amendments to farm people. arious what extent a cause and effect ‘relationship 
releases to be issued during 1946.) exists between cultural differentials and levels 
hases and ff Ten ‘Years Rural Rehabilitation = the of living. The study includes an analysis of 
(a) the United States. laf F. Larson, Paul Jehlik, t "selected communities in the Southern 
gs begin: States as carried out under the administration tion, 1946.) 
oods and Farm Wage Stabilization in the Pacific 
consumer tion, the Resettle ment Administration and the 
nsume S States. William H. Metzler and M. R. ‘Hanger. a 
Farm ecurity Administration, from the incep- 
An analytical review of the oper ration of agri- 
tion of the first program on April 1 1934, into 
cultural wage ceilings in the Northwest. area. 
the war period. Included in the project is 
| statistical analysis of borrower characteristics, (Manuscript 
ns, rural resources and progress. (Manuscript reviewed 
the proc- ; and revised, Publication in 1946.) = | _ War and Postwar Residential and Occupa- 
articipate. a Operation of the Wage Ceiling in Harvesting tional Adjustments of Selected Families’ in 
- Thurston County, Washington. Olaf F. Larson. 


rams and Citrus Fruit in Florida, Season of 1943-1944. 
Josiah C. Folsom. A study of the operation and 

effectiveness of the wage stabilization orders 

of the War Food Administration relating to the analysis. 
in a Massachusetts Hill- 


setting of ceiling wage rates for the harvesting _ Rural O 
of citrus fruits. (Report: completed ; publication — _town Area. E. J. Niederfrank. A study analyzing 


An experiment in analy sis by case- grouping - 
technique rather than by straight cross sectional 


of acl in 1946 planned. the of the New England 

ich ‘rural The Need for ‘Medical Care. Eéver “town” area and comparison with the typical 

ies, pro- = | ff Schuler. A methodological study carried on in- | Community organization of other areas. _(Mfanu- " 

formally with Agricultural E xperiment Station script completed, ‘Publication as Doctoral | ‘Dis- 

d Tradi- staff members in several States in the develop- _Sertation, 1946.) 

e to the | ment and testing of a simple method for deter- “Social” Participation of Rural People in 

te Farm mining for The schedule New York Dairy Community. Donald G. Hay. 

ee” has A study of extent of social participation of rural 
use in areas ‘including Pucrto residents of Oneida County, New York as 


es repre- 


Rico and Cuba. incorporating the ditioned by tenure, income, size of farm, degree” 


as of the 
yulation ; 
specifi 
ans and 
ructure ; 


schedule have been completed or are in progress of isolation and other ultural factors. (Field 


planned in the States of North Carolina, work in progress.) 
Georgia, _ Mississippi, Washington, “Michigan Labor Force Definition and Measurement, 
and Vi irginia. (Preliminary reports planned | for Recent Baperionce in the United States. Louis — 
publication in 1946.) a Ducoff and Margaret Jarman ‘Hagood. 
Community Studies in Central ‘Valley, Cali- monograph for the Labor Market Research 
fornia. Walter Goldschmidt. An analytical com- Committee, Social Science Research Council. 
parison of community and institutional struc- A study of labor force concepts and measure- — 
“ture and participation in two areas—one of ment problems, with special reference to prob- 
large, the other of small holdings. (Manuscript | lems of differentiating between various cate- a 
being reviewed, publication in 1946 planned.) gories of the employed and unemployed in the 
Settlement on New Farms in the Northern light of demographic and ‘economic changes in 
Plains. John P. “Johansen. A study to develop ‘4 the labor force. The study includes a number of | 7 
- principles as a guide to the settlement of new -_ appendices prepared by members of the Com- 
farm areas proposed for development in the ares on Labor Force Statistics of the ‘eel - 
Plains, especially in areas where irri-_ Research Council. (Manuscri 


gation is being used to supplement dry land o1 or viewed, eee planned in ieee —.. 


le ‘extent 


- 
» 
| 
‘| 
of the if 
ial 
cultural 


“Life” in Carl C. Taylor, topics for a but 


‘to 


of important rural problems and trends in ‘the 
several: Chobe farming regions: 


Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
is J. Edgar AL Schuler, 
"A textbook i 
, COV ering not the standard 


Douglas E nsminger, 


Seal Sociology, 


Population in I9Q4I. Among the single 
consumers and families 
a ported their expenditures, income and savings — 
in 1941 were many who had members aged 60 
he he lul ff ili 
years or more. schedules of families 


M. ARGARET. G. "REID, 


of two or more who 
Expenditures and ‘Savings of Farm 


on bag family living: during 1045, 
© been secured from approximately 1 
nie operator families living in the North re 
tral and Southern States. The sample complete 
- farm operator f. families who w 
times the Quarterly Survey of Agriculture, 
conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
- nomics. Data obtained in the Quarterly Survey 
Agriculture on income, assets and liabilities, 
social participation and other pertinent items 
‘ are to be wed in iw analyses of the consump-— 
the Survey. 
Living 
Rural Family Living in a “Shifting 
‘Economy. This survey is being conducted in 
cooperation with the Mississippi Agricultural — 
Data on income expendi- 
tures for 1945 are to be obtained from 800 farm 
and 300 nonfarm families living in Lee and 
The major purpose of the survey © 
is to get data to study living patterns in rural : 
areas where cotton. important and 
trialization 
methodologic al, namely to appraise the use — a 
split schedule in gathering income and 
_ penditure data in order to reduce the interview © 
time where much detail is meeded. 
wa Annotated Bibliography « of Family Living. 
This _ bibliography cover family living 
studies published between 1035 and 1946 and. 
will serve as a supplement to USDA Miscel- | 
laneous Publication No. 223 ‘ 
the United States, and Other Countries.’ 


a Family Diets in -37. 
The data secured on food records ‘in’ 1936- 7 
has been reappraised, using revised food com= 
position values and the 1946 nutrient allow. 
ances of the National Research Council. 
are being analyzed by per capita income, ‘food 
“expenditure, home produced food a 
Family Food Consumption in Birmingham, 

Alabama, 1946. Early in 1946, food records were 

from shout 150 families in Birmingham, 
At the same time food lists were 
of Labor ‘Statistics: for 
The food records will be cused 
to determine quantity of various foods consumed 
and the adequacy of diets and certain factors 
The food purchased as reported on | 


‘the two ty of schedules will be compared. 
The results 


ere visited four 


| 


secured by the B 


_ Experiment Station. yurchased food. 


Jones Counties. affecting it. 


started. of getting 
dietary surveys are being summarized as a 
guide to research workers in this field. | a 
Nutritionally Adequate Food Budgets. Data 
food consumption in relation to cost, 
tomary food habits and market s 
been integrated to provide for a family 
young children, low- and moderate-cost food | 
_ plans that provide the recommended allowances 
of the National Research Council. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Valley. 


various methods 
being» compared. 


‘Family Li iving: 


UTHORITY 


n its regional development 
studies” of social research character, but many program: TVA encourages farmers to establish 
‘ of “these are for internal administrative pur- cooperatives. The difficulty of gaining 


arious in the “TVA conduct 


poses and often do not result in formal reports. ship has brought into question the adequacy of , 
Projects of a more extensive nature include: educational training cooperatives. This i 
Relationship Between Soil Fertility 
Human Nutrition. This relationship is being 
tested in a control project with the farm fami- _ 
lies of the Konnarock community of Virginia. 
with TVA in this study are Vir- 
Agricultural Coilege, Medical College, — 
and State Health Department. 


Study of Education in Cooperatives in the | these industries, and (c) factors that contribute | 


being studied under guidance of a Committee 
on Cooperatives appointed from the -grant 

ies of the 
Tennessee Valley economy are > being made to 
ascertain (a) what industries are practicable, | 
(b) economic relationships in the enterprises of 


pr 
communi 
this mor 
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i _contemplated—the data accumulated 


150,000 or more, ‘States, and the United 


‘rece, status, school attendance, years of 


i ing statistics on the total population, classified 


ee Special Censuses of Population. Since 1940, 


—OFFICL AL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


feasibility of establishing enterprises” in - to find methods by which increased ¢ citizen par- 
specific locality. No comprehensive report is ticipation may be obtained in local planning 


av ailable to individuals and groups upon specific oil Administrative Agencies» Concerned with 
inquiry, ‘mostly through cooperating state Natural Resources in the Tennessee 
local organizations. ye sen, A study of state and local administrative - 
Citizen Participation in Urban Planning. In agencies concerned with natural resources 
~ collaboration with state planning choco en being carried ‘on in cooperation with the state 
TVA provides technical assistance to urban universities of Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 7 
communities in the Tennessee Valley. To make North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennes- ; 


this more effective, “Studies have been initiated see. 


‘BUREAU OF THE CENSUS => 
During the first half of 10946, _more than 50° 


LE ON “BTR UE SDE LI censuses of this type were completed. 


Population E stimates 


‘opulation ¢ ensuses 
‘Sample Census of Popu ation and Housing, 


~ October, 1946. This census is to be conducted 


of the Pature Population of the 
by means ofa scientifically selected sample of United Staten: 7945 - 1975. Revised estimates 
about 1,000,000 households to be enumerated °F the future. population are being prepared in 


throughout the United States. The sample is _ cooperation | with the Scripps Found: ation for 
> > 

designed to yield reliable statistics for cities Research Population Problems. The new 
estimates will take account of differences be- 


tween actual and expected population changes” 
between 1940 and 1945. The report will present 

estimates for - July 1 of each year, 1946 to 1950, 

and at five-y -year intervals from 1950 to 1075. 


states. 

he questions asked will provide information 

the total population of these areas ; general 
such as, “ex, age, 


and later dates, based on various assumptions 


_ school completed, migration status, and veteran . 
= respect to future trends in fertility, mor-_ 


, status; the relationship of persons 14 years old 
over to the labor market during a specified | tality, immigration. (Ready for press July, 
week ; and housing characteristics of all occu- 1946). 
pied and vacant dwelling units in the sample. Mi — 
_A pretest of the schedule the instruc- igration 
tions to be used in this sample census was made Age of ‘Migrants. A report based on on tie 1940 
in connection with a special census of Wilming- P opulation Census. Age statistics are presented _ 


ton, North Carolina, taken in April, 1946. Mem- for migrants classified by migration character- _ 
bers of the Washington staff were present as = ‘color, and sex. Data are shown for the 
obse rvers” while this census was being taken; United States, regions, divisions, and States, 
and a a series of special tabulations, which | were . urban and rural, and for cities of 100,000 ‘in- . 
designed to indicate areas of possible habita ints ‘or more. (In press). 
ment in the schedule, instructions, and training = Economic Characteristics of Migrants. A 7 
program, are being ‘made. A revision | of the report based on the 1940 Population Census. 
schedule, _ instructions, field procedures, and Statistics on employment status and major oc- 
_ training program in terms of the recommenda- _ ‘cupation group of migrants are classified by mi-— 
tions of the W ashington | observers and the gration characteristics and sex. Data are pre- 
sults the special tabulations is ‘sented for the U nited States, 


regions, 
9 progress for use in the nationwide survey. The - divisions, and States, urban and rural, and for 


results of the Wilmington census will be pub- cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more. (In press). | 


lished in a regular special census release show- —— Social Characteristics of Migrants. A report 7 
based on the 1940 Population Census. Statistics © 
on nativity, citizenship, relationship to house-— 
hold head, education, and sex of migrants are 
the Bureau of the Census has taken special classified by migration characteristics. Statis-_ 
censuses in approximately 175 cities. These tics are shown for the United States, regions, | 


by age, sex, and other characteristics. = 


_ censuses have been undertaken at the expense divisions, and States, urban and rural, and for 


cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more. (Ready 
of these censuses have appeared in a series ‘of for press pe ea 
releases v which present, at a minimum, ‘statistics Wartime and Postwar Civilian Migration in 
on total population classified by sex and race. the States: 1946. A series 


® 


and request of the cities concerned. The results” 


There will be four sets of estimates for 1050 
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hy 
elopment_ 
r 
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Lac 


releases supplementary informatio 
= migration status and characteristics obtained | 
in the Monthly Report on ‘the su 


vey for February, 
on the extent and type of migration in the 
periods between December, 1og41 and August 


— 1945, and between August, 1945 and February, 

eS in relation to age, sex, veteran status 

— composition, and farm and nonfarm res 

dence. abul: lations” completed). 
ill 


_ Revised Estimates of Future Sander of 

Families. report “based on projections of 

population, marriages, divorces, and other perti-_ 


nent data to the year 1960. Presents semi-annual > 


1950, together with figures for 1955 and 1960, 
under assumptions yielding high, medium, and 

_ lew estimates. (Ready for press May, 1946). 
Characteristics of Families, “May, 1945. 
"series of releases, based on supplementary in- 
formation on families obtained in the Monthly | 
Report on the Labor Force survey for May, 

5 1945. Data are presented for 1945 on family 
and characteristics in. relation to 
_ family type and family employment status, , with © 

comparative data for 1990 (Ready for 
Characteristics of Families, February, 1946. 
A series of releases based on supplementary 
information on families obtained in the Monthly 
— Report on the Labor Force surv rey for February, 
1946. Data are presented for 1046 on family 
composition and characteristics in relation to 
migration since 1940 and since V-J Day, veteran 
status, family type, and family employment _ 
status. Special tabulations show characteristics — 


i- 


press 


Sf based on tabulations of samples of women 15 or 


estimates of the number of families, 1940 to _ 
size. (Ready 


(Ready for press 


the number of years “of school completed by 


gprs given to historical trends j in 
fertility, basic 

fertility ; the. interrelations hips among. these 
factors, and the implications of present knowl- 
edge in this field for future changes in the 
composition and growth of the nos of 


the United States. (In process) 


Educational A ttainme mt on 
Educational Attainment by 


and 


= : Rental Value of Home. A report based on tabu- 


lations of a sample of persons enumerated in 
the 1940 Population Census. Statistics on the 
education of the population 18 to 64 years old, 
by tenure, monthly rental value of home, age, 
and sex, are presented for the United States, by 
regions, urban and rural, and for urban places 
for press 
September, 1946). | 
Educational ‘Attainment by Economic Char- 
acteristics. A report based on tabulations of a 
ample of persons enumerated in the 1940 Popu-. 
lation Census. Data on educational attainment 
of native whites and Negroes 18 to 64 years 

~ by employment status, oe upation, ‘and wage 

or salary income in 1939, are shown for the 
“United States, by regions, urban and rural, and 
places grouped according to “size. 
‘September, 1946). 
- Educational Attainment by Marital Status. 
A report based on tabulations of a sample of 


eS. enumerated in the 1040 Population 


Census. Statistics for the population 18 to 64 
years old, by education, marital status, age, and 
“sex are presented for the United States, by. 

‘regions, urban and rural, and for urban pla aces. 

grouped according to size for press” 
‘September, 1066), 
_ Educational Attainment by ‘Wage or Salary 
Income: 1940. A release based on tabulations | 


ofa sample of persons enumerated in the 1940 


Population: Census. Sta tistics are presented | on 
native white and Negro males 25 to 64 years | 
old, by age and wage or salary income in 1930, 7 
for the United States and for urban and rural- 
nonfarm areas. (Ready for press May 196). 
School Attendance of the ‘Population, 5 
24 Years of Age: October, 1945. A release based 4 


underlying differential 


ye ears old enumerated in the 1940 and 

1910 populatic s. Data are presented 
on children ever. born for women of unbroken 
classified by duration of marriage, 


association with education of the women 


will present limited data for women 
"marriages have been interrupted by separations _ operation with the Office of Education. Esti- 
or broken by divorce or death of the husband. _ ‘mates of the civilian non-institutional popula-_ 
_ Data are limited to native whites and Negroes, — 
_ for the United States, by cognnne, urban and 
rural. abulations completed). 
Differential wertility and Reproduction in 


ance obtained in the Monthly Report on the | 


An appendix 
Labor Force survey for October, 1945, in co-— 


whose 


and occupation of the husband. | 


a supplementary information on school attend- ; 


5 to 24 by school 


tion, 


"(Ready press June, 190). 
the United States. An analytical interpretation 
Institutional I 7 
based, in large part, on the data contained in 
the 1940 census reports on the differential fer- 
based on an annual survey institu-— 


In this monograph, 
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OF F ICL AL REPORTS / 


Sta tistics are presented on the movem ent ti t f tl 1 Housing 

tions. Sta es a 1e —reques 0 1e } Nationa ousing 
of population; on the age, sex, diagnosis, and : Agency and the paiadite: of each survey are re- 


he characteristics of admissions and dis- = leased for the use of local newspapers. The 


l trends i in § 
differentia] 


nong these 


sent knowl- charges; on administrative staff; ; and on ex- areas are usually those which have basse 


iges in the 
pulation of 


¢ per nditures for hospitals for mental disease and housing problems. A_ sample of the household 
institutions for mental defectives and epilepti tics. is selected and interviews: are made at the 


(Ready for pri 


_ Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons he ‘The releases for the surveys show (1) de- 
a Reformatories, ‘1944. report based on an tailed characteristics of unoccupied units—their | 
= annual inquiry cov ering State and Federal penal | size, rental, facilities; (2) tenure, rent, and — 
institutions. Statistics are “presented on the degree of crowding in occupied units; and (3) 
vement of populk ation ; ; on the age, sex, race, personal characteristics, present living arrange 
arital status, type of commitment, type i. ments, and “housing intentions of World W ar 


enure and 
ed on tabu- 
merated j in 
tics on the 
| years old, 
home, age, 
1 States, by 
‘ban places 


of commitment, type and ments, and housing intentions of Worl 
de of sentence, and offense of prisoners veterans. The collection of data concerning | 
received from court; on the type of commit- World War II veterans has only recently be-— 
ae method — of reles ase, type and length of come a part of the National Housing Agency © 


sentence, time served, and prior commitments dwelling unit surveys. The results are incorpo- 


for press prisoners released; on executions ; and on rated in one newspaper release and an ac- | 

institutional staff. (In press). companying report to give a comprehensive 
ymic Char- | Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1944. A report. ‘Picture of the housing situation in the “survey 
ations of a based on an annual inquiry y to the clerks” of. and its relation t o housing. for veterans. a 
1940 Popu- courts of general jurisdiction in 24 States. Sta- _ This combined type of survey is likely to ry 


attainment _ tistics are pre ‘sented on the offense and type of _ continue for some time in those localities where — 
> 64 years | disposition of defendants disposed of during the the National Housing Agency required current = 
, and wage _ year and on the type of sentence or treatment information on housing needs and extent of — 
vn for the for defendants convicted. (Ready for press 4 May, , ay ilable housing. In the past four years, ap- 


rural, and 1946). pro? 
iz to size. 


- imately 500 surveys on dwelling unit char- 
aeteristics have been made for the National 
sing 
Housing 


Housing Agency. Other surveys requested by 


tal Status. Characteristics | of Occupied Dwelling Units, that Agency have included studies on rent. 

sample of October, 1944. A release thased on supplemental Changes, migration , compliance with eligibility 
Population. information on occupied dwelling units obtained | ‘requirements for priority “materials, and con- 


1 18 to 64 
s, age, and 
States, by 
ban places 


‘in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force sumer demand for postwar 
survey for October, 1044. Statistics on the num- = eee 

ber of occupied dwelling units classified by -abor Force 
mber of rooms, - size of household, bathing 


Monthly Report on the Labor Force. This 


for press nd. ‘toilet equipment, lighting equipment, cen- ‘report, the Census Bureau’s survey of a sample — 
heating, and refrigeration equipment were of 30,000 households throughout the country, 
or Salary obtained for all occupied dwelling units for provides monthly estimates of the employment 
abulations urban and rural United States. Data on the status of the civilian population, together © wi ith 


n the 
sented on 
by 
» 64 years 
ne in 1030, 
and rural- 


contract monthly rent were obtained for the information on the characteristics of the labor | 
urban and rural- nonfarm tenant- -occupied units. — force and of non-workers. In connection with 
(Released July, 1945 monthly survey, various special projects” 
Characteristics of Dwelling ‘Units, Novem- have been undertaken which involve using the 
ber, 1945. A series of releases based on supple- _ regular monthly enumeration to obtain addi- 
mental information on housing obtained in the — tional info I | about various ts of 


Monthly Report on the Labor Force survey the population. Descriptions of these projects 


lay, 1946). 


tion, 5 to February, 1946. Statistics on the number and appear under the specific subject headings under 
ease based characteristics of occupied and vacant dwelling hich they fall. 
ol attend- units classified by number of rooms, size of 

rt on the household, state of repair and plumbing, bath- Income 

45, in ing and toilet equipment, water supply, radio, Survey of ‘Consumer May, 
ion. Esti- | lighting equipment, and central heating were A survey of 1944 incomes 5 af indicia Gad. 

al popula- | _ obtained» from urban and rural United States, _ families, made as a supplement to the Monthly 
ttendance, statistics on contract monthly rent were Report on the Labor Force survey in May, 
r October, . : obtained | for all urban and rural- nonfarm ten- 1945 _A preliminary report on | family income 


ant- occupied dwelling units. (In press May and was issued in November, 1945. A detailed report 

June, 1946) presenting: final ‘statistics on individuals 
National Housing “Agency cy Dwelling Unit families by various social and economic charac-_ 
Occupancy- Vacancy and Veterans’ Housing In- o teristics and by amount and type of income, 
= Surveys. A series of surveys on housing is being prepared for publication in June, 1946. 


characteristics is being made in selected locali- An additional report will present further data 


‘institu- 


| 

iz 

lf 
aw 


AMERICA! 


type of income, including some statistics on six experienc e 


for comparison with 1940 Census data on wage 
or salary income. Uses of Census Tract and Other Area 


Survey of | Consumer April, 1946. Statistics. Continuation of an analysis of the 
survey of 1945 money income of individuals eg uses of census tract and other small area statis- 
families, made as a supplement to the Monthly _ tics in selected cities. Users include health de- 
Report on the Labor Force survey in April, — partments, hospitals, tuberculosis associations, . 
1946. The reports being planned will include municipal governments, social agencies, com- 
statistics | on and families , classified 


n the use of the 


= 


cerned” with educational employment, occupa 2 

tional, and housing problems. 

Linkage of Vital Records. Compara 


= the size and characteristics of the pe iments in three States to the most 
aa sample, none will be made for ———* area ae 


AL ‘st. TATISTICS DIV [SION _methods and costs of reporting fact of death of 
HAL BE RT L. | DUNN, CHIE individual to interested organizations will be 
oe Marriage and Divorce Statistics. — On the an integral part of the study. Source data will | 
basis of a limited statistical program, regular be obtained from representative population | 
publication is planned of four series of data: (1) _ groups so that estimates of volume reporting 
‘ An annual report showing marriage totals in = a nationwide basis can be established. Bente 
the United States by State; (2) a quarterly Me _ Survey of Hospitals and Other inatitntions, 
a report showing marriage licenses issued in each es U ndertaken for the primary purpose of 
State, by month; (3) continued publication of bringing up to date the list of institutions main- | 
the present monthly series showing licenses: Beng by the Bureau of the Census for online 
jssued in the major city- areas ; and (4). place of death, the survey also includes infor- 
. an annual report on the number of divorces mation on type of service and type of ownership 
granted in the approximately 26 States from of institution and data on number of beds, bas-_ 
which information is available from a central  sinets, admissions, and patient days. 
| of estimates for the United States. Motor Vehicle Accident Program. Collection 
The first of the annual reports on marriage and publication. of information on fatal ‘motor- 
divorce, showing data for 194! to 1945, and the vehicle accidents. Classification of fatal acci- 
first of the quarterly reports on marriage Cents from special transcripts prepares jointly a 


licenses issued, showing data for the first three — 
of 1044, 1945, and 1946, are in - in accordance with U niform ‘Defini. 
tions of “Motor Vehicle Accidents and inter-— 
-Definite plans are being laid to “establish pretation of definitions for unusual accidents 
National Registration Areas for marriage and — Analysis of fatalities by place of accident, place — 
_ divorce similar to those now existent for births _ 


of death, place of residence for each reporting 
and deaths. Assuming favorable action by the | _ State; by age and sex of drivers, pedestrians, 
a» ongress on the necessary appropriations, oo and others; by time, location, and ty pe of acci-. 

: lection of transcripts | of marriage certificates dent; by nature and duration of injury. ate: 
> and divorce records from selected States with United States Life Tables and Actuarial 
centralized registration will begin in January, _ Tables 1939-1941. Presents life tables based on 
1947. the 1940 population census and on the deaths 
Completeness in Registration of Births Oc- of. the period 1939-1041 the continental 
curring in Institutions and of Births not Occur- United States by race and sex, tables of life 
ring in Institutions by Race, Urban and Rural: annuities, and other actuarial tables, joint life — 
‘United States, ‘December I, 1939- March 31, tables for valuation of estates, comparisons 
i (To be published i in 1946). acts with: foreign countries and earlier periods. E Sm 
_ A Test to Measure the Quality of Birth _planatory~ test and interpretation provide a de- 
a Registration. Vital statistics offices send copies a tailed description of the procedures followed. 
7 of the original birth certificates to parents for Another section presents an exposition of the — 
their review and change or correction of in- _ mathematical theory underlying the more ele- 
~ accurac ies on a Universal Birth Query form. _ mentary types of life annuities and death bene- 
A preliminary study | in selected States has been with exam iples some of their more 
made to determine the effectiveness of the uses. (In press.) 
versal Birth Query as a tool for measuring the = —- Analysis of United States Life Tables 1939- a 
quality of birth Preparation fora Chan Gives the relative 
detailed f eventually d ring 


forms is underway. 
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FFICIAL AND PROCEEDINGS 


from partic ular causes of death. Life tables — ernment reports—State, county, and large city— 


are being prepared — which show the “effect on topical reports recently issued or to be released 
in the near future comprise: An analysis of the - 


longevity of eliminating deaths from tuber- 
-culosis, or accidents, or infectious diseases. ta trends of county finance, stressing comparative 
International» Vital Statistics. Compilation finances by State area in 1943; annual series on 
official sources of data on population, State tax collections by source and by State; 
“births, _ deaths, marriages, divorces, immigration — annual series | on balances of selected | State | 
and emigration for 60 — funds; biennial series on State budge s, the 
IQII-1919 and 1937 to date. (In preparation.) next edition. to forth budgetary recom- 
Revi sion of the Standard Birth and Death mendations for 1948- 1949; reports on S State 


"Certificates. reparations are now being debt, classified by State, term, purpose, and 


to revise the Standard Birth and Death cer- character; a special study on debt limits of 
tificate forms to be recommended to the State cities , counties, and ‘States, analyzing» legal 
vital statistics offices for the reporting of these provisions and operative records under limita- 
he format of the certificates and Governmental Organization and Elections. 
af the items, as well as to the contents. on A report on county organization which ana- i 
_ Revision of the International List of Causes lyzes by State the number and characteristics of 
of Death. The U. S. sub-committee on > Joint county governing bodies and the types of au- 
Causes of Death has prepared the first draft of thorized special boards is now being prep ared. 
the Proposed Statistical Classification of Dis 
eases, Injuries, | and Cause of Death. This pro- distribution of authority. ‘among administrative | 
posed classification is a combined morbidity- offices. An annual elections calendar summa- 
mortality classification for statistical purposes. izes important election dates. Votes on initiative 
The preliminary draft will be cleared through and referendum measures in State and large | 
yarious health organizations, hospitals, medical | city elections are periodically recorded accord- 
plan groups and other interested groups in the ing to governmental unit and type of measure. — 
‘United . States, Canada and E ngland and Wales Special” studies in process cl ssify elective 
prior to submission to International offices of S State county governments and 
ference for consideration. compare votes cast at presidential and con- 
a4 gressional elections for the period 1928 to 1944. 
AGRICULTURE Governmental Employment. Quarterly 
RAY HURL LEY, CHIE “annual reports are prepared showing the 


_ Farm Population and ‘Farm Facilities. The ber of State and local government —— 


results of the 1045 Census of. Agriculture are 
being published by counties. Data are becoming 
available on the number of persons on farms, 


classified by age, and sex, and on facilities in — 
g fed by population size class, by State and by | 
farm dwellings, 1.¢., running water, 


function. Federal employment statistics are 
tadio, and and telephone. 
cluded in the quarterly summary reports. 


GOV RN ME NTS DIV ISION © Governmental Bibliographies. “To the 1 


cently issued bibliographies on State constitu-_ 
CHIEF tions and city periodic financial reports will 


of All Governments. The distribu- be. added comprehensive lists of public docu- 

tion of the total tax load by source and by ments for _three governmental levels—State, 

governmental will be connec- 


ABSTRACT ‘PROGR GRAM 


reports are issued for States, counties, 


cities. School employment was added to the 
coverage of this series in 1946. Data are classi- - 


be in 
spring of 1047. and other capi- 
tal outlay will be cross classified by govern- A series ot ontohensints to the Statistical 
mental function for large governmental | units in - Abstract of the United States has been initiated — 
1945, and for all governments in 1946 and later in’ response to many requests for the Abstract 
years. A resurvey of public employee retirement 
systems, as of January 1947, will give the num- 
ber of government employees who are protected © 
by such systems and will show the principal — 


financial aspects of these systems. 


“ASSISTANT. TO ‘THE DIRE CTOR 


‘type of service in more detail than presented 
in the annual volume. Almost all 
publications report results from a survey. 
or discuss a particular topic. The Statistical 
Abstract, on the other hand, together 
__ Finance by Types of Government. In addi- : data from various sources on a variety of sub- 


jects in order to place in the hands of the user 


‘tion to the annual series of three type- -of- 


A “proposed s study in this field will show the 


=N, STATISTIC. AL 


; 


and the total amount of pay rolls. Separate 


| 
i 
q 
_| 
= 


a general reference volume. The series of sup- 


county, _including summaries for metropolitan 
areas, is now being Prepared. 
A third supplement is now being planned, 
‘This supplement will show annual series of his- 
torical significance as far back as possible. The 
_ items of statistical information from 18 different Social Science Research Council has expressed 
sources for each of the 307 | cities which had © interest in this project and the Bureau has 
5,000 or more inhabitants in 1940. A summary > received and hopes to receive wider co-opera- 
by city -size groups is also included. This pub- ion with a large number of consultants through 
lication is on sale by the of the various” professional societies and other 


Documents for 15 cents. groups, in volume. 


yond the limitations of a single volume. It is 
¥ in a formative state, so that criticism and J 


expressions of needs will be welcomed as 
; : means of increasing the value of this service. 


The first supplement brought together 79 


‘Maternal Child ‘Health analysis and interpretation of 
: contionine collection of statistics on medical, = data assembled from a wide variety of sources, 
health nursing, dental, and serv- and of some obtained through direct field 

Employment and aes "Certificates. Monthly | 
reports of employment and ; age certificates is- 
sued to boys and girls between 14 and 18 years 
of age, sent by issuing offices from 44 States, 

the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
- fied by individual organized health jurisdictions, Haw aii and from 4 other ‘States in which they 
receiving: = issued by ederal officials are tabulated 
Crippled Children’s Services. A “continuing and analyzed ‘currently, and a full report 
collection of statistics of medical, nursing, and issued annually. The most recent annual report. 


~ allied _ services provided under State Official appears in the April 1945 issue of the Monthly 
 Child- Labor Inspection Findings. Data on 
child labor obtained from the reports of in- 

Data for 1945 are being summarized. alll ‘spections made under the child-labor provis ‘ions 
_ §tatistics on Emergency Maternity and In- _ of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which are 


health “facilities, and services are 
now being obtained on an experimental basis 


bers of crippled children known to the Agencies. 
Annual summary tabulations” are published. 


plements is designed to carry this purpose be- — selected data from various sources on each 


_ ing information received from State health 

agencies — show cases authorized for the report form. A detailed analysis is made annually on a 

month and cumulated under the program for oe year basis. Special articles on child-labor 
i 


fant Care Program. Monthly reports consolidat- by Children’ s Bureau, are 


ta 


~ each State and the United States as a whole. 
_ Special reports deal with estimated cost of ma-_ 
- ternity and infant care according to period of 
program and selected types of service. 
maries of medical and administrative data are 
_ being prepared by a few States in co-operation 


inspection findings are published at irregular 
ntervals in The Child. 
Child-Labor ‘Standards and ‘Advisory Serv- 
ice. Analysis ls made of child-labor standards 
i Federal and State legislation. The ad- 
visory service on child-labor standards and on 

with Children’s Bureaue problems in child-labor legislation and adminis- 
_ Analysis of Maternal and Infant Mortality. tration is given on request to State officials, 
Special analyses prepared based on data col- _ various organizations, and others. Reports” ‘on 
— lected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Since - particular aspects of child-labor problems are 
1935, a brief analysis has been published each — prepared to meet current administrative or 
year in The Child. A review of maternal and policy needs. Reports are also published at 
infant mortality experience, 1933-1943, appeared intervals in The Child. 
in that publication, “November 1045 (Volume ‘Hazardous Occupations and Industrial In- | 
10, pp. 77-83). Certain data are prepared in juries to Minors. Continuing studies are made 
c ‘graphic form each year as the Bureau Chart of the hazardous nature of occupations or in- 
Series. The last set was published in 1045 as dustries in which minors are employed and 
Children’s Bureau Publication “Number | 288. the extent of industrial injuries to minors. 
Vital statistics through ‘1942 were included. 2. Studies leading to legal orders declaring occu- 

Youth Employment. Continuing study is pations hazardous for the employment 
if mele in consultation with other groups of the” minors under 18 years s of age under the Fait 
employmen t problems and needs of young Labor Standards Act are published as reports 
people which the postwar period is bringing. carrying the title Occupational Hazards 


abulated and analyzed currently in summary | 
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OFFICIAL AND PROCEEDINGS. 


Young W orkers. Studies are now underway on institutional Services to Children in | 


gs together 


S ‘on each | _ pulpwood, logging and operation of metal work- States, July 31, 1944, available for distribution. _ 
etropolitan ing machinery, Data for June 30, 1945 now being prepared for 


planned. 
‘ries of his- 
yssible. ‘The 
expressed 
3ureau has 
r co-opera- 
nts through 
and other 


accide ents and diseases affecting minors under Special report on children involved 
18 years: of age are made at intervals from adoption petitions filed in 1944 in 22 States. | 
data available Various sources. These Summary report including data on age, birth 
are used in showing accident trends status, and relationship of children to peti- 
from year to year and in pointing out hazards tioners and on type of placement in adoptive _ 
i ‘the safety and health of young workers. — home published under title “Children Acquire © 
Articles based on these figures are published Parents” in Vol. 10, No. 9 (March 1946) 
from tin ne to time in The Child. issue of The Child. Report discussing State- to- 
‘ Young Workers in Agriculture. Continuing State variations now being prepared for release. a 
_ study is _ ee made of programs for the em- Juvenile Delinquency Statistics. Annual all 
- ployment of youth in agriculture to determine ‘ports on delinquency cases disposed of by ap- 
how adequately the health and welfare of young ‘proximately 400 reporting courts. -F inal report = 
urces, workers are being safeguarded, to what extent for 1944 (showing age, race, _ and sex of chil- - 
‘ct field in- recommended policies are being observed, what involved, reason for ‘and. ‘source of refer- 
cn aes = additional policies | are needed and how they can ence to court, detention care pending hearing 
es. Monthly be effectively promoted. Articles on young or disposition of case, and method of disposi- 
tificates is- - worker in agriculture are published at irregu- | tion) now being prepared for publication in 7 
nd 18 years Jar intervals in The Child, Social Statistics, Supplement to The Child. 
n 44 States, 


= 


‘t 
of so 


Child: Welfare Statistics. (a) Quarterly reliminary report for 1945 available for dis- 


Rico, and ports from State agencies on the number of tribution. 
which they children receiving child welfare service (non- Effective 1946, juvenile- statistical data 
e tabulated JF institutional) from State and local public wel- 7 will be collected only through appropriate State 
ll report is agencies. Quarterly summary analyses agencies rather than directly from individual 
anual report showing: the type of care and changes from courts, and reports will data on de- 


the Monthly "preceding quarters available for distribution. pendency, neglect, special proceedings as 
ial reports from State agencies well as on delinquency cases. Detail on number 
s. Data on children served by State and local public in- of cases Sapared oF will be available for in- 
reste of in- stitutions for dependent, neglected, and delin- dividual courts. 
provisions quent children on December 31, showing race, Special Study of Guardianship. A special 
Ww hich are _ sex, and whereabouts of the children. Data for study in a number of urban and rural areas in ~ 
Bureau, are | 1945 now being compiled and prepared for re- a selected group of States to determine nature 
in summary fease. extent of guardianship proceedings invol- 
report from State agencies on ing children. In addition to the 


nnually on a 
child-labor characteristics, age, race, _where- analysis of situations in which guardianship 


at irregular ‘ha of children receiving service on January = was initiated or terminated during 1945, the 
4 4 


4. Coverage is the same as in item (a) above. study will involve © individual interviews with i 
visory Serv- § Report for 1945, Characteristics of Children children placed u under guardianship, ~ their 


or standards Receiving Service from Public Welfare Agen- guardians, judges, and public and private wel- 

on. The ad- § cies, January 1, 1945, available for distribution. _— are agencies, as well as a review of the legal 4 
ards and on Data for 1946 now being received. social procedures followed in the appoint- 
und adminis- - (d) Annual report from State agencies on _ ment of guardians and in the termination of q 

ate officials, | personnel in the State and local public child © their responsibilities to determine the ade- a 


Reports on welfare programs. Report for 1944, Personnel |  quacy of safeguards for the children involved. 


roblems are in Public -Welfare Agencies Providing Non- 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU 


dustrial In- A STUDIES OF WOMAN EMPLOY MENT - ords for about 14,000 women and through inter-— 


es are made | IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES views with 1,000 women. (Available fall 1046.) 
tions oF in- The Woman Telephone Worker. A study of Women’s Wages and ‘Working Conditions 

loyed and o! women workers in the Traffic, Commercial and in Power Laundries. A report on data compiled | 
to minors Accounting Departments, in telephone from power laundries in 38 cities and 
‘laring occu: § changes of different size in different sections analyzing the relationship of women’s earnings _ 
ploy ment 0! of the country. The report includes analyses of to other conditions of employment to total 


der the Fait the work performed, training required, earnings, volume of business, and to prices charged con-_ a 
d as reports 


Hazards 0 


stems of promotion, and general working con- suumers. indings “show not only the need to 
ditions, Data were obtained from company rec- improve working conditions in many plants 


| 
4 
i 


OLOGIC AL) EVIEW EW 


1imize the limitations of supply 


but i he feasibility of good employment - _ presented so as to 2 
ards as revealed by practices of progressive long-time comparisons. The study includes a compa 
employers. (Available early 1947. special analysis of the 1940 occupation potters legisla 
API Standards of “Household Employment. A for women. (Available late 1946.) ture ot 
cerned with household employment, dealing E. AW AND POL ICIES AFFECTING ‘The 
with such subjects as standards for employment OMEN W ORKE sc Ss 
conditions, training and placement of workers, ‘State Laws for Women with War- similar 
ways to meet the needs of homemakers for Modifications. The heat _ 
help with | household tasks. It hoped series of publicati. ms summarizing to date the who h 
making such information available to stimu- State labor laws applying to women—Part 

late similar developments in other communi- xplanation and Appraisal. (Available summer 

Wartime Employment of Women on Rail- New Minimum Wage Laws and study 


Bureau bulletin (No. 191) on this subject. 


Available now in form, but to 


employr 
; to help 


these ne¢ 


ok 


“Maternity” Benefits. study nater be printed later.) _ 
‘benefits allowed we women workers under a few Legal Status of Women in the United States 
“selected established of America—Cumulative ‘Supplement 1938- 1945. 
Digest of ‘significant legislation pertinent 
Z the political and civil status of women, enacted | 
and on “the amount of time — since January 1, 1938. The scope of the supple- — 
¢ Avail- follows that of the original report, which ploymen 
includes such ibjects as eligibility for public major m 
office, jury service, domicile, rights of the 4 
abilities as to property, contracts, family sup- were pul 


port, and some of marriage and divorce Work is 
an annual survey of non- manufacturing indus-_ 


laws. (Available late 1096.) 
tries. Study covering men, women, and minors ~ 
h B Copies of the original report (Bulletin 157, nonmanu 
being made co- operatively with Bureau of — : 6. 
in 1946-1 


pe Summary for the United States, and Bulletins | 
Labor Statistics Bureau. to 187- separate reports by State) are 
still available 
Equal Pay Legislation and 
terials on: (1) History of of the Equal he 
Pay Principle in the United States; (2) digest 


actually sabe 


lost" from work because of pregnancy. 
able 194790, 
i. Injuries to Employed Women. An analysis of _ 
injuries to women workers during 1945, based 


on a quarterly survey of manufacturing and 


regular 


£& SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS C 
“WOMEN WORKERS 


are made 


"aioe of Hours,;of Work on Women’s Fac- of War Lab r Board ¢ cases on equal pay; ( ) 
- the effects on women workers in selected war ate equal pay laws; (4) historica pay & er- larly pub 
: betw een men and women, (Av ailable 
different hour schedules, in World War II. 
data, compiled both from plant records and quired fo 


IN THE POSTW: AR WORL D 


‘Women. War Workers and Their Postwar 
Employment Plans. A study based on interviews | A suri 
with 13,000 representative women workers totals on 
45 in Jo war production centers ; as to their costs of 
man-hours lost), and to postwar employment plans. It presents data. on cycle, and 
and (Av fall the women’s personal characteristics, their pre- E106 
labor « 


the labor market , and their economic respon- 
Women. An “anlysis of: the criteria ‘ond sibilities. (Available late 1946.) 6 mining 
in adjusting women’s wages; (2) the participa- ‘The Outlook for Women in Occupations in _ telephone, 
tion of unions in wage adjustments; (3) the © the Medical and Other Health Services. A bul- currently, | 

effects of such wage adjustments on differen- _letin co-ordinating the series of I1 reports, al- if po 
tials which exist between rates paid to women ready printed, on separate occupations in the existing as 
and those paid to men. (Available 1947. >. medical and health services, such as professional ductivity in 


sical 
practical nurses, occupational and phys! items diver 


Dz . TRENDS IN. Ww WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT ther apists, Ray and laboratory technicians, in industric 
_ report of Census data on women’s employ we physicians and dentists and their office assist- as electrica 


ants. ‘It discusses information on trends in the 
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“WOMEN IN ‘LATIN AMERICAN COUN- 


supply of and demand for women 
compares earnings, minimum training, and TI RIES 


slative requirements; and summarizes fu- 
women in these separate Reports on “women workers in Peru and 
tu Paraguay. (Available latter half f of 1946. 


Outlook for Women in Other Technical 


similar in material to those covering the medical 
services field, describing the outlook for women © The Labor Information Bulletin carries cur- 
who have specialized in chemistry, physics, rent short studies of the Women's Bureau on 
‘mathematics, engineering, or similar scientific special subjects” related to women’s employ-— 
Needs of Women in Bridgeport. he Monthly Labor Review occasionally 
A study undertaken at the request of the Com- carries longer articles reporting Women 
munity Advisory Service Center and the YWC Bureau data. 


of Bridgeport (Connecticut) to investigate the 


Annual Report of the Secretary of 
employment needs of local women workers and in summary form certain 

to help formulate a community program to meet the lines of research | being carried forward | 
these needs. (Available late the W on Bureau. 


1en’ 


S. DEPARTMENT OF Li ABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


A. EXPANDED STATISTI ICAL PROGR. AMS B. NEW STATISTICAL SU RVEY 
Work. and Wage Experience Studies. Peri- 


, Volume of Employment. Supplementing the 
regularly published national estimates of em- has been made since April 1045 
ployment by industry, monthly « estimates for all ofa sample. of 5,000 war workers to dete rmine 
major manufacturing industry groups in. ach ‘reconversion ‘experience in terms of employment - 
of the 48 states and the District of Columbia _ and unemployment, wages, and migration, — For > 

were published for the first time in 1945- 1946. veterans a similar study was initiated in 


nonmanufacturing ‘industries ona 
‘19 
Estimates of employment are planned ona 
_ monthly basis for the major industrial areas, 


showing total employment for the areas” and 


A study “of th the 
ance of impaired workers and unimpaired 
cal conditions is now underway in co- -operation 
with the Veteran’s Administration, == 


_ workers engaged i in similar work under identi- 
Illness Surveys. Incidence of time lost by 


| the major industries in the areas, if funds. 
are | workers in manufacturing industries because 
Construction Activity. Expansion of regu-— illness. An experimental study is to be under-_ 
larly published data on dollar expenditures, taken in 1946 in co-operation with the U. S._ t 4 
duties units started, site employment, and_ Public Health Service and the Social Security _ Ite 
quired for prospective construction programs, "Intercity Differences in Living Costs. Annual 
with maximum detail with respect to type of i indexes showing the relative costs of equivalent © 
_construction and geographic goods, rents, and services in 32 large cities of 
on the number of dwelling units started, 4. Thi 
Costs of construction, length of the building and released. This = 
cycle, in consumer’ s prices provided by the consumers’ 
1046. Price index which shows the month-to- month» 
change in the prices of living essentials” ‘a 


and labor costs for 30 manufacturing industries, 
6 mining industries, railroads, electric cower, 
telephone, telegraph, and pid 
ae. new project is designed to 0. supplement 
existing information by periodic. re eports on pro- 


tionally and major cities of the U. S. ‘Inde xes for i 
March 1946 now in preparation, aire 

Standard Budgets. At 
a workingman’s budget for 1946 is being pre- - 
pared, showing the dollar cost of a list of , 
commodities and services adequate fora work- 


= 


mass in man’s family in each of Cities 
items directly from a sample of manufacturers” NE RESEARCH STUDIES. 


Wholesale Price Research. Complete reap- 


praisal of all features of the whoesale price 


in industries producing diverse products, such 


— 


| 
um: 
| 
| 
nds im il 
a 


sampling procedures, is in progress. The re- 
vised index will be joined with the present 
series so as _to maintain continuity of the pub- 


pleted in 1947) in to. tak will 
reflect post-war ‘commodity price movements in © 
a manner most useful for business and economic | 


Export-Import Price Index. An index de-. 


ieee ees ‘sions increase or decrease tension betw een labor 


and plant level. Specific 


= to show price movements of merchandise 


entering into the foreign trade of the United 
States is being designed in response to the | 
specific requirement of the Bretton 
Agreement. 


between various industries of the 
economy. The statistical tools and data de- 


veloped are now being employed in an explora-— 


tory study of alternative patterns of employ- 


Statistical investigation of normal relationships _ 


ment and production, and relation of factor 


payments to prices for each of the alternative. 
patterns, under given assumptions of full em- 
ployment activity in 1950. 


_ Guaranteed Wage Plans. Case ‘studies of 
major plans in operation in various industries 


at the request of the Office of War Mobiliza- 


tion and Reconversionn 
“State Variations in Potential Labor Supply. 3 


For each. ‘State, estithates of the normal ratio. 
of new entrants into the labor force to with- 
drawals from the labor force during this decade. 


ina number 


Correlation with the pattern of internal 


the” future size and co 
can labor force; analysis of the postwar labor : 

market status of the 7,300,000 extra workers in _ 
wartime labor force. 


comparable series of estimates of labor force, — 


Postwar Labor Pores. Effect of the war on 


mposition « of the Ameri-— 


Labor Force: "1920-1940. Preparation of a 
employ ment, and unemployment based on cur- 
ent concepts of labor market. 
oo The Changing Status of Industrial Labor in | 
the United States: 10939-1945. An analysis of 
Un in such factors as wages, hours, 


ployment, unionization and collective bargain-— 
ing practices, with particular reference to te 
influence of wartime governmental controls. 


‘The Southern Industrial Worker. An ex- 


“amination of the _Position of the industrial 


CONTINU 


UING. RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Wage- -Rate | Studies. Periodic 


industries, nationally and by state and area. 
Thirty- -six industries scheduled for survey in 

Collective Bargaining Agreements and Prac- 
tices. Comparative studies of provisions of cur- 
rent collective bargaining agreements and field 
surveys to determine whether certain provi- 


given 


status. 


on rvey of pric es Pp aid. 
by consumers made in 1944, a study was made 
in 1945 in three cities in the United States. 


Studies. Continuing the sur 


American This survey provides a check for the Bureau's 
consumers’ price index, and also a rough ap- | 


proximation of the change from 1944 in family 
incomes and expenditures. 


Employment and Occupational Outlook 
Studies, Economic studies of the ‘long- “range 


employment opportunities in specific industries 

and occupations, designed to meet the needs 

vocational counselors and others: “concerned 


with guidance, were initiated in 1044-1945, and 
are. published regularly in the Monthly Labor | 


Review and in bulletin form, 
_ Vacancy Rates. In connection with eer 


in the field of housing, surveys are being made 
of cities to determine current | 
_ vacancy rates. These data are compared with 
earlier studies and particularly with the figures 


1940 from the census of housing. 


Work Injuries. Publication of. monthly and 


annual work injury statistics in manufacturing 
_ industries is supplemented by accident cause 


surveys in limited number of industries 


annually with emphasis. on means of accident 


_ Effects of gong of the Work Week. Sesiles 


completion in about. 40 plants. 


= of Industrial Relations. Designed 
to serve as an annual reference manual 
Significant problems and developments in 


Current ‘Technological Developments. 


digest of 200 trade, technical, and 
entific publications issued monthly as a hw 


“opportunities, wages, unionization, ‘other mary of Technological 


“Sum- 


ployment, wages, prices, de 


-velopments in foreign countries. 
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476 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 

‘The 

| 

| 

| 

. 


REPORTS . AND ANALYSIS DIV ISION 
and area, LOUIS: LEVINE, CHIEF 


s 


‘The data, received and processed by the 
integrated into 


SES, are, for the most 


and Prac. following : 


ns of cur- | 
and field 


= tf Basic and Monthly Statements. Basic State- 
Lin provi- ‘nts on major industries provide material 
veen = the size, _importance, and location of the i in- 

|. Specific J dustry; types of jobs; 

of union tional, and training w con- 
‘Veterans’ ditions, wages, opportunities for promotion, 
similar items. Monthly Supplements provide 
penditures formation on current opportunities, chang- 
ing working conditions, and near- future 
was made ployment prospects. 

Bureau's 


rough ap- 
in family 

trial, and labor force characteristics 
“ontook + than 1 150 important labor 
ong - astries areas. The. Monthly Supplements supply 


industries current information on labor market conditions, 
the needs 

concerned te for each of these areas. 

1945, and ™ Labor Market. A summary of 
ily Labor 


h studies 
ing made AU OF RESE: ARCH AND ST: 


ared with A GENERAL 


he — Social security needs and adequacy of ia 

athly and The risks to security and the social security 

facturing Status of the population under existing 

nt cause ‘grams and under an expanded program. 

industries 

id of the Benefit interrelationships | under 

plants. The development of basic statistics on 

Designed | fits and beneficiaries under social insurance 

anual on and related programs. 

ts in For n social security programs. 

nts. Cur- - ECONOMICS AND F FINANCLI: AL 


Analysis of appropriate division of scat 


| Study of relation of social i insurance eee 


OF FICL AL REPORTS AND 


_ * DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Labor Market 
and Monthly Statements. The Basic cants, 
Statements provide information of a semi- activities. 
permanent nature describing economic, indus- and will have special reference ‘to veterans 
registered at local offices of the United States 
a Employment Service and the ‘number of re- 


war period. 


on a variable- -grant basis. 


trends, changes, and “outlook i in 1 the labor 
market nationally and for major industries and 4 

areas. The information is useful in employment 


and vocational. counseling, and for purposes 


of orderly community employment planning, 
Market speeding reconversion and expansion of in- 


expediting employment of veterans and 
displaced workers. Single ‘copies are” available 
subscription beginning July 1946 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $1 a year. | 
In addition to these publications a word should — 
be said about special studies which may be. 
of interest to those in the field of social ae 
Among these special studies, which are made 
currently and periodically, | reference should be | 
to studies of “job openings and appli- 
The ‘latter is prepared” 


ferrals, placements, and job skills and ‘counsel- 
activities; also the extent which t 


employ ment opportunities. 


job opportunities, and the future employment applicants are qualified fee training and the — 


security and full employment programs in post-_ 


Study of “methods of allocating Federal” 
- grants to States and State grants t ‘to teas 


_ Comparison of alternative plans for measur-— 


ing State and local fiscal ability. wy * 
7 
I 


EALTH AND DISABILITY | 


The frequency duration of disability 


fon The extent and adequacy of existing private 


wa public protection against the income loss 
4 


incident 


The extent of existing protection against — 


of medical care provided through 


prepayment, indemnity and tax supported serv- a 
ices; the completeness of the protection “ail 
vided; and the costs. 
The scope, content, structure costs 
a national program designed to provide protec- 
tion against the Tisks of disability and the | 


costs of medical care. 


X- “ray services under care 
scheme. 


_ 


= 
Py 


-- 


4 
| 
ru 
ic studies | 


ography 
books 


companies and non- -profit: organizations, or forei 

Study of comparative administrative costs The cost of X- ray services in mod ates 

governmentally “operated social insurance in Other / 


lowship 
America 


 activitie 
Inter 

aration | 


‘FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, § SOCIAL SECURITY BC 


{E 
types and sources income of 
recipient; rel ition of total income to total 4 


: requirements. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Through the analysis of special and pe 
and special studies, the Bureau of 
Public Assistance prepares statistical and other — 
systematic information concerning the ‘pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and general assist- 


activ itie: 


ance. available adi 

es 


Braz 
Guatema 
Salv:z 
sent ts ba 
of the ec 


ERAGE 


2 Number each type of 


ge ; recipient rates; tre nds in re 


Case openings and closings; re sons for 


opening and closing ¢ cases. 
sex, 


q 


a. Ww interviews app oli 1Ca 
their disposition, case loads. 


race, living arrangeme1 its, Fes "turnover ; vacancies. 
dependency, ete. Unit costs of operations. METHO 
Federal State conditions — a Salaries of local office employees. 
fair hearings; principal factor ‘in appeal  termediat 
a, Amounts expended sssletance: levels of ORG: ANIZATI ION AND ADMINI IST wards of 
Numbx 


civilian 
peak of 1 

pared wit 
hysic 
farm po 
il 
Incider 


assistance payments; trends in assistance | a. Characteristics o of State plans. : eligibility 
ee limitations on payments; 
. organization of State and local agencies; 
tax sources, 


Individual assistance payments: amounts; 
relation to. Federal matching maximums ; responsibility ; 
relation to State maximums. 
c. Forms in which assistance is given. db. 


_d. Methods of providing medical assistance. 


FE EDERAL SECURITY A AGENCY, U 
RESE: ARCH | AND STATISTICS SERVICE. group. 
F.G. CORNELL, CHIEF work; provides for and super-_ revalk 
Expanded School Services for Young People vision of such programs, and discusses 
of Secondary- School” Age and the Years Im- vantages and disadvantages of such programs De velo; 


mediately Following. A study of the problems as. revealed | by studies in the field. 

and principles involved in planning expanded | _ Plans for Granting High-School Credit on 
school services for young people of secondary- the Basis of Equivalency. Presents information 
school age and the years immediately follow ing. by States relative to plans for granting credits 
Deals with the evidence of need for such ex- and diplomas for experiences outside of ‘the — ; 
pansion; provides background information for regular classroom, This study gives attention to J Internatior 
present problems; discusses sug- special provisions for granting credit to Efficacy 


of 
co-operati 
Census an 
ment for 

the nex 


gestions for expansion of the school programs ans on the basis of equivalency. childbirth 
in accordance with educational principles and For Better Understanding of Rural Educa- tion of the 
ti 


“practices involved. ion. This study deals with the various phases. with the 
School-Work Programs for H High- School of public relations that are necessary for the Inciden 
Youth. (Jointly with the Children’ s Bureau, successful organization and operation of school | year of ay 
U. S. Department of Labor.) Presents infor programs, especially in the smaller districts. § on family | 


tion 1 on types of school- work programs found Bibliography of Materials” for the Teach- Rodent 
the public schools ; the conditions under ing of English to Foreigners. Selected bibli- reference t 


at 
Analysis of death certificates as an imuex 
inadequate medical care received by various 
iin 
Tite INANCING 
a_ Amounts expended for assistance and _ad 
_¢. Effects of Federal and State fiscal pro- 
visions on adequacy of assistance. 
‘ 
¢ 
= 
4 
J local medical 
| 
| 
1) 
~ | 
Sis 
> 
‘ 


income of 
1e to total 


e and ad- 
trends 


unds. 


osition of | 
RATION | 
eligibility. 
hay 
yayments ; 
agencies; 
sources, 
1 medical 


1 time 
nd super-— 
Isses ad- 


ig credits | 
le of the | 
tention to 
to veter- 


of school 
districts. 


OF FICIAL REPORTS AND 


47, field trips will be made to Anil ie 


program for teachers from the 
American republics, including reports of their 


the of tentative program of 
and evaluations of their experiences. 


_ Inter-American Understanding and the Prep- Guide Planning School Buildings. This 
_ aration of Teachers. Describes the programs of — is a revision of the National Council on School- | 
activities in 22 co-operating teacher- education house Construction standards for school build- 
centers throughout the country, designed a ings, and is to be published as an Office of 
improve the pre-service and in-service educa- Education bulletin next year, 2s” 
tion of teachers in inter- -American understand- A Report on a Training Film Program for 
ing. Industry and Education. Gives a brief history 
Studies of Latin-American Education Sys- of the Division of Visual Aids for War Train-_ 
tems. Studies now in preparation include those ing; presents the objectives, principles of film — 
on Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, - production and utilization, the teaching phi- 
Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, ig anama, Peru, losophy embodied in the films, and evaluates” 
sn Salvador, and Venezuela. Each study pre- the films in terms of their place in the educa-- 
background, purposes, ; and organization — 


the education sy stem. the year 1946- 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Tinees persons working long hours country. In co-operation with the Academy of 
as compared with those working short and in- Pediatrics, and the’ U. S. Children’s s Bureau. 
hours. Co- operation with the American Hospital 


ie Morbidity in general population of 2 Association in a study hospital 


wards” of Baltimore, Maryland. throughout the country. 
Number distribution of physicians in Study of clinics with respect to types of 


‘civilian pre actice in the United States at the illness treated and therapeutic measures used. 


of war ope ‘rations in June 1945, as com- 
pared with pre-war figures; of children. ble dis 
Physical defects and chronic diseases among _ The reporting o communicable diseases to 
-afarm population group. "health its completeness effi- 
Incidents of p Clinical | records health departments 
in a surveyed group. | a source of morbidity data. 
Prevalence of chronic sinusitis: in a survey ed Organization and operation | of 
re valence of gastric ulcer in a Long- time familial studies in a selected com-— 
of a a single code for | tabulating Various of dental the 
causes of illness and causes of death. In 
CO- -operation with the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census and a committee of the State “pital Service — 


DIVISION OF TUBERCU OSIS CONTROL 


Studies of many ‘phases of tuberculosis. 


List of Causes” of Death. 
Efficacy of continuous caudal analgesia in ENE 

‘childbirth for the relief of pain and 4 OF "VEN E RE AL DISE 
_ tion of the mother and infant. In co-operation : oe Studies 

with the Hospital Division. 

Incidence of illness” among infants under 

year of age, by _monthe and quarters, b STATES RE 


Rodent ectoparasites in 6 cities, with special States. 
_Teference to incidence Studies and demonstrations in nutrition. 


— 


a 


— 


2 


“i: 
oluntarily availabl 
moderate-_ Fellowship Program For Teachers from the Safety Education in the Schools. A com- 
prehensive study of existing activities in various 
| 
| 
1s phases 
| al 
| 


INDUSTRI AL HYGIENE DIV SION. 
Morbidity among industrial employees Ww hooping cough Shelter 

ia will be 

3 ‘DEPARTMENT OF justice, IMMIGRATION A. Ina 

OFFICE OF ARCH AND EDUC: A- Immigrants and National Origins. A review below a 
TIONAL SERVICES the objects of the National Origins Provision ton. T 
RY B. Az: of the Immigrant Act of 1924 and the duction 


because 
governn 
al sidered 

and 
be publi 


"Relation of the — Law to Char- 
acteristics of Immigrants. fed 


conditioning the unemployment of aliens. (Prob- 
a able publication date, May 1946). rey 


The Changing Age and Sex Distribution age, status, and occupation, classified 
of the Resident Alien Population of Continental by race or people) since 1899, and the influence ; pees saghe 
United States, 1941-1945. The marked provisions of Immigration ‘ib 
composition of the alien population are Act of 1924 on such population “characteristics. 
analyzed. (Probable publication date, Vationality biblio, 


Migration Aliens within United» Outstanding Facts About Citizens Natural- 


States. This report makes use of the Change ized in 1945. _ Picture of “aliens lished by 


accordiny 


: of Address Cards filed by aliens with the Im- who became naturalized i 1 1945. Length of - 

migration and Naturalization Service and other residence in the United States prior to naturali-— 
materials to analyze internal migration trends zation and the occupations of the new citizens ices. 1 
of special ‘pop ‘lation group. —important factors in the study of assimilation 
‘November 1946), of the alien—have been for the first time tabu- 


‘The follo four studies relating to 1946, Vol. III, No. 10, p. 


j SP E 
striction of immigration in United Loss of Nationality. An of on 
- 

have been completed: the judicial revocation of naturalization and 
Restriction of immigration expatriation, or the voluntary renunciation or 
abandonment of nationalit nd allegiance. 
Quota” Immigration— -Fiscal 1925 to aba t of nationa tationality an dalle legi ‘issues 


1944. A short history of the quota law, the Work in progress. 
immigration policy of the United ed States, and 


= 
“quota immigration trends. Immigration and Noturalisation Statistics 


a 
principal 
 outstandi: 


center 
Immigration— Fiscal Years 1925 A continuing collection of 
to 1944. A resume of nonquota legislation since to the various immigration and naturalization 
1924, effect of nonquota immigration on the activities of the Service. Detailed tabulations, mendation 
atio 
restrictive policy of the Immigration Act of with analyses, are published annually, 
1924, and trends in nonquota immigration from articies of current interest are published ime 


torian’s ac 
ated; beg 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, RELOCATION ‘AUTHORITY 


from its 10 relocation centers, through its na- _ the evacua 
tion-wide Organization: of field modificatic 
normal American communities. eventt 


Complete functional and operational records” the return 


almost nom of these individuals to relocate _immigratic 


The W ar ‘Relocation Authority, which was of the agency ’s activities have been deposited homes, a 
created by Executive Order in the spring of | with the 1 National Archives. Duplicate sets of  Artificis 


in the Rel 
and social 
sequenc es. 
impact of 
of the Jap 
through fro 


to provide for the relocation of persons 4 ‘the majority of these same records will be 
of Japanese ancestry evacuated from the W lest, available to the student at the Library of the 
— Coast area by military order, will be liquidated University of California, Berkeley, and to” a 
June 30. During its four years — of entetence slightly limited degree at the University of 
‘the Autho ri rity over total Southern California, Los Angeles. Under simi- 

lar arrangements, duplicate rec records WRA's 


ai + —— 

im 
i 
States, 1940. This report utilizes data from the tion of quotas, and an analysis of immigrati 
q Alien PRegictration of 1010 and other sources data showing the influence of the Natior 
7 ‘ 
q 
i 
| 
4 ‘ 4 
a 
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Aces, into 

al records 
“deposited: 

te sets of 

will be 
ary of the 
and to 
versity of 
nder simi- 
of WRA's 


F ICI AL ‘REPORTS AND D PROCEEDINGS 
administration Emergency Refugee West Coast communities after the ‘lifting of 
Shelter at Fort Ontario, Oswego, New York, the exclusion orders. The anxiety and unrest | 
will available the ‘Library, “Columbia of the early period of adjustment in. the re- 
University. location” centers, the turmoil being ‘sorted 
In addition to the above e, the special reports, ins the registration and segregation programs, 
_ monographs and basic statistical records listed the settling down in the relocation centers after 
below are being prepared for public dissemina- segregation, and the reluctant movement out 


tion, These subjects were selected for repro- of the centers when exclusion orders were lifted 
Bi sacncn on the basis of probable audience and are described from the point of view of the 


becatise they record an unprecedented type of evacuees went through | these experiences. 
_ government activity. They should not be con- Brings into focus the damaging effects on hu- 


sidered as a full review of the agency’s pro- man personality of the loss of self- determina- 
rams, activities and findings. and the difficulties of salvaging a people 


_ Additional studies growing from the evacua- 
tion and the WRA program have been and will 
be published outside of government, particularly 
The 
tempo of the agency’s liquidation program has 
made Preparation of an adequate bibliography — 
i librarian will undertake compilation of such 
NOTE. All items listed here will be 
lished by the Government Printing Office, and 
ernment depository libraries and certain other 
offices. This prospectus is being sent to de- 
tion, Such institutions will not need to make_ 


in the professional and “tate 
impossible. It is to be hoped that some student 
a bibliography the future. 
~ according to law copies will be furnished gOv- 
_pository libraries only as a matter of informa- 


who have been subjected to life in artificial © 
communities such as the relocation centers. — 
Relocation Program. Will trace the de- 
‘simmmaas of relocation policy and procedure, | 
ddving into agency thinking at various stages - 
and describing the techniques and approaches © 
adopted to achieve the purpose of this program. 
Will describe the workings of the program in 
the centers in the field office, making 
significant comparisons in problems — 
tered, techniques employed, and 
Wartime Handling of Evacuee 
full, technical and documented account of _ 
government's “handling property, 
from the earliest policies of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank and the Farm Security Administration . 
through development of WRA policy, its physi- 


cal accomplishment, and the current status of 


“WRA-A Story of Human Conservation. The 
‘tak of the Director of the 
location: Authority. Will describe the ‘major 
issues involved in the WRA program, the 
“principal policy decisions that were made, the 
outstanding operational developments both 
center management and in relocation. Will 
include some analysis of the results finally 
achiev ed as well as | basic opinions ‘and recom- 


mendations of the National Director, isolation and peculiarities of relocation center 


Wartime Exile—The Exclusion of the 
nese Americans from the West Coast. A his- 
torian’s account of the people who were evacu- 
ated; beginning with the story of social, 

economic, and cultural life | of the West Coast's 
persons of Japanese ancestry, from the earliest | 


the evacuation, the detention, WRA efforts for 
modification or lifting of the exclusion order 7 


the eventual | revocation of those orders and 
the return of the evacuees to their former 

in the Relocation Centers. The psychological 
“an social effects of the evacuation and its con-— 
Sequences. Beginning with an account of the 
_impac t of evacuation on the various "segments 


of the Japanese- American population, carries © 


immigration through December 7, 1941, through | 


Communities—The Story of Life the major legal and constitutional 
_ management of relocation centers. 


through from evacuation to re- 


Program. _A selection of three to five subject 
- reports covering the development and handling 
of administrative management ‘problems more 
or less peculiar to the WRA program. Will 
include an account of the agency’s experiences 
‘in civilian” mass transportation, experiences in 
personnel problems encountered because of 


assignment, development of procedural require-_ 
ments for the agency, etc. 
Community Government in War 


Centers. An account of theory 


—its within the framew 
WRA administrative and legal 

shortcomings, its accomplishments, its long-- 

range significance. 
_ Legal and Constitutional Phases of the WRA 
Program. A description of the. organization and 
functioning of the Solicitor’ s Office of W RA, 
issues in- 
volved in the program, and the specific prob- 


lems of law faced in connection with the 

Token Shipment—The Story of America’s 

War Refugee Shelter. A p popularly written 


account of the Emergency Refugee Shelter at 


| 
| 
uTy 


AN AL REV IEW 
Fort Ontario, Oswego, New York, which house 
982 2 displaced persons of 18 E uropean nationali- 
ties from August 1944 until early in 1046. Writ-_ 
_ ten from the eye level of the refugees ad the 
Shelter administration. have a 


“Quantitative De- 
scription. Selective statistics for the 120,000 
persons of Japanese descent who came under 


acteristics of the ‘total group, changing -com- 
position of the center populations, resettlement, 
statistics, pe rtinent characte ristics 
of special groups developing within the pro- 

gram. Also will include basic data for refugees 
at the Fort Ontaric Emergency Refugee Shelter. | 
S. DEPARTMENT THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN 
- elie Indian Service has unde rtaken no new through the University of Chicago Press during 


research this year. The rather full statement 1945. The Navajo study will probably appear 
a given in last year ’s report | covers a “research” through the Harvard Unive ersity Press in two 
project which is still under way, and which volumes during 1946; and the Papago’ study, 
will probably be another year i in Process. ee — ae now with the Chicago Press readers.” 


volume, ‘Warriors W W 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


: the Shelter and the resettlement of its popula- 


74 A. PROJECTS NOW UNDER \ WAY: Washington, . Government Printing 
Co- -operative Housing. Thi s study takes the Office. 59 pp. 

E form of an informational bulletin desc ribing in ‘Third Annual Report, National © Housing © 


Agency. Washington, D.C. 
Printing Office. 215 pp. 35¢. 
Owns the Slums? Bulletin #6. 


concrete form how priv ately financed co-opera- 
tive housing projects can be organized, and 
various federal aids 


Program. 
for ‘residential of the extent of inc! reases in sales prices for 
areas. (In collaboration with the American _ single family homes, for raw acreage available 
Public Health Association). residential development cand for fully 
_ Management of property in slum areas” pared building lots. Price changes are presented 
ie e 4 Conservation of middle- -aged neighborhoods - for the period from the Spring of 1940 to 


Subdivision controls og? February 1946, and from V-J Day to February 


study presents a nationwide picture 


= Development in ond on- 1946. The study is based on the best judgment 
— estimates of expert field personnel of the 
expert: field personnel of the National Housing 
B. PROJE cTs JANE Agency and its constituent 
1945 Relationship Between Housing Stand-— 
Land Assembly for Urban Redevelopment, ards and Mental Health. 


NHA Bulletin #3. W ashington, Cc, U. ‘This report, made by Dr. Raymond F. Sletto 
Government Printing Office. 39 pp. 10¢. of the Department of Sociology of the Univer-— 
Housing After I, NHA Bulletin sity of Minnesota for the National Housing 


| 
= dae This study reviews and analyzes the housing the relationship between housing standards an 3 


OS _ experience in the first four years after W. orld” mental health. It asks a great many questions 

‘War I in an effort to contribute toward an — for which we do not have answers today. It 

a understanding of some of the housing problems underlines the necessity | 
Oo likely to confront us in the early post W orld — field and suggests the areas of impingement 
a Ww ar II period. Asa background the study also which need thorough investigation and study. 


presents comparisons between World W ars I It also analyzes s methods of approach to the- 
and II of war time conmrele and general eco-§ study of these relationships and points: besa 
~ nomic conditions as well as housing conditions. their limitations and advantages. 

PROJECTS NOW UN NDER WAY mortgage insurance. 1042. For the national 
Relationship of Prospective ‘Housing Ex- total as well as” fourteen specific localities, 
7 pense to FHA Mortgagor’ s Income. A study of F there is a distribution of prospective housing 
housing expense-income relationships for mort- expense by various monthly income intervals. 
gagors buying homes accepted by Under FHA. A bri of analysis 


WR: A jurisdiction. Will present detailed char- 


‘Inflation in Homes and Home Sites. 
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OFFICIA ICL AL REPORTS 

accepted by FHA for 
from 1938 through 1942. 
- Particular attention is directed to: annual num- 


ber asa proportion to total insured ; 


PROJE UBL ISHED 


Trends in Long-Term Savings of Individuals 


in Selected Institutions. (ints an annual re- (This report provides, 


port of long-term savings). 
Estimated Home and Lend- 
i a Ac i rity. . (This is an annual report designed — 


tl approximate level and trend of 


“state land, property, ands structure 
Valuation characteristics ; mortgage character- 


istics; and borrower incomes. 


per mortgage debt, type of 
Trends in the Savings and Loan ‘Field. 
by states, com- - 
bined statements of condition for all ‘operating: 
Savings and loan associations and, in addition, 
"Presents an overall analysis of developments 
in the savings and loan industry ) 


FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 


PROJECTS NOW UNDER WAY 


The Job of Re-Use and of Public” 


low-rent program after the | 
FPHA housing.) 


Ww ar Housing (Revised). Hearings before the Committee on Banking 
Public Housing Design. and Currency, United States: Senate, Seventy- 


The Cost of Slums_ (Housing Authority 
Newark, N. ). 


8. PROJE ECTS P UBL D SINCE JULY, 
1945, by 


charts and graphs.) 


Ninth Congress, Ist Session, on S. 1592, Gen- 


eral Housing ‘Act of 1945. ‘Statement by Philip 
M. Klutznick, Commissioner, FPHA. 52. 


Graphic Material in support of Statement. (32 


Reference and Source Material on (1) 
ing and Housing Needs (2 2) E conomic and So- 


19045. Government Printing Office. 
14 pp. (Minimum Standards to be followed by 


EPH: A March, 30 


Bibliography on 


Public Housing 


Local Housing Authorities governing design. lated Subjects. For the Use of 


and physical development essential to health, Compiled by E Carey, 
pp. 


7 well being and safety of the tenants of urban N mimeo. | 
low-rent ‘housing; codes and regulations; site A ‘Selected List of References on Housing 
plans; dwelling units ; general -_Tequirements “for Negroes. ‘Compiled by Elizabeth L. Carey 

non-dwelling facilities.) and Corienne K. Rokiason, NH: A, FPHA. 

‘The Livability Problems of 1,000 Families. ust, - 


National Housing Agency, FPHA Bulletin No. 
28. October 1 1045. GPO, 67 pp. (E valuation of < PROJE CTS ‘PUBLISHED BY _ LOC: AL 


Workability y of dwellings developed HOUSING JUL 
= A in terms of adequacies and inadequacies 1945 
of areas, equipment facilities, tenant satisfac- Effects of the Post-War Program o on Negro - 
tions bend dissatisfactions ; Bhs pec poy and Housing. A statement Prepared by the Division _ 
of Public Relations, Researc and Special 
Studies, s, Baltimore Housing Authority, Balti- 
"Public “The Work of the more 2, Maryland. September, 1045.6 pp. 
‘Public Housing Authority. National Housing Housing Study; Portsmouth-Norfolk County 
Agency, Federal Public Housing Authority. Area. (Area South of the Elizabeth Riv er). 
‘March 1946. G P O. 45 pp. 20¢. (The FPHA at Portsmouth Housing Authority, Portsmouth, 


end the war job; the November, 1945. pp. mimeo, 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
ai he Research Branc h, ‘Information and Edu- tion of Major Paul D. Guernsey is continuing | 


cation Division, War Department Special Staff ‘to conduct attitude research studies for 


conducts all research in the Army on soldier ar Department staff agencies and ‘officials 


attitudes and on other matters related to the among officers and men selected to represent _ 
morale of ice A small staff under the ill a cross-section of the Army or of some segment 


tative De 
| 
ty 
- 
| 
J 
| 
| 
x 


of the Ww ithin the limitations 
by reductions in budget and personnel, ex- 
‘perimental studies” will sharply curtaile Econo: 
Many of the reports prepared from studies = Ohio The 
during World War II have been Acquisition Department, Exchange of the 
declassified. These reports were Division, Library of Congress 
in the publication “What the Soldier Thinks,” person 


conduc 


all issues of which have been declassified. This — technic 


was issued at the direction of the University of Californi clude 


Chief of Staff for the purpose presenting University of Wisconsi questio 


to unit commanders in as simple and interesting Cornell University 
data ¢ 


a fashion as possible information on the afti- Princeton University 
tudes and morale problems of troops likely _ University of Minnesota —t”™” ae control 
to be of value to those performing command United States Military “Academy  attentic 
and leadership functions. Selection and pres-_ Hoover Library on War, -Revolutio aspects 
entation of materials for this publication were _ and Peace, Stanford University, i- ex 
guided by this purpose. These publications do ; 
not _contain methodological research reports. ind Institute for Advanced “Studies, 
_ Surplus copies of all issues of “What the : 
Soldier Thinks” (2 quarterly reports, 16 monthly 
reports, and I special issue on Post-War Plans 
of the Soldier) have been bound together | and 
distributed to” selected university and research 
centers in the country where it was felt they 
would be most readily available to scholars ; 
_who might wish to consult them. The following __ medical 
Librarians at: —_s University A 


University University of “Missouri the me 


Ve 

ARD B. MY ERS studies whi ch will be undertaken the —Insuran 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY coming year by John Maurice Clark, Melvin 
THE _ TRANSITION FROM TO deChazeau, Bertrand Fox, Albert G. Hart, the foll 
Gardiner C. Means, Howard B. “Myers A 

Herbert ‘Stein, fits on 1 


J angum, Vi ice- President, Federal Reserve Bank, . lems to be faced in a free enterprise system. 
How yward 
H. Kaplan, Economist, “Brooki Associate Professor of Economics, Un 
“Incentives for ‘Clare E. Grif- 
Professor of Business" Economics, Univer- (Changes i in Substantive Law, Prov: 
sity of Michigan. 
Business in Foreign Trade,” 
Edward S. Mason, Professor Economics, Corwin 
“High Employment Study.” major series 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, RESEARCH SERVICE 


Service, in the Office of the “capacity with reference to statistical ‘and 
Ss of Co-ordination and Planning, super- Bence methods, and directs special studies and z 


-vises the statistical reporting system of the surveys to provide a basis for improving 
Administration, acts” in an ternal m management and service to veterans. Of 


4 H 
Hag | 

i 

| 
| i} 

— 


a OFF ICI AL REPORTS AN D PROCEEDINGS 


special are the studies at vocational rehabilitation actually the 


conducted by Division and the training received. 


‘Economics Division. Attitudes of Veterans’ ’ Administration em- 


Surveys is conducting surveys ployees toward working conditions and person- 


am and of the attitudes, opinions and needs of various nel practices. 
ngress segments of the veteran population and of the The Economics Division makes studies of 
personnel of the V eterans’ Administration. The the economic characteristics and welfare of the 
echniques used for obtaining basic data veteran population, and serves as clearing 
lude intervie ws, supervised administration of | house | general information from many 
questionnaires, and mail questionnaires. While “sources: ‘on economic ‘conditions affecting Vet-— 
the primary objective of all studies is to secure erans’ Administration programs. Most of the 7 
data of immediate value for planning and projects of the Division are, “naw 


control of operations of the Administration, tinuing or recurrent in nature. 


ry 


attention is also given to the methodological _ The following projects, now in process or 

aspects of studies undertaken. Considerable under consideration, may be of special interest 

exploratory study has been done, for example, to sociologists : 
on the response rates and respond biases in —.. Characteristics of the veteran population — 


mail surveys. with respect to (a) employment status, 
include: 


- Projects thus far undertaken industrial and occupational distribution, and 
LE =mployment | experience and job and income and living standards; 

plans of veterans in the first thr or 2. Migration of the veteran population. 
four. ‘months after discharge. 3. Studies of the economic effects of Vet- 
Problems of veterans’ education Administration expenditures. 

4. Duration of unemployment of veterans 
drawing unemployment allowances. 


5. Employment outlook from the standpoint 


Attitudes of hospitalized veterans toward 6. Adequacy of pensions, readjustment al- 
the medical care and gener ral treatment _lowances, subsistence. allowances, and other 
Veterans informational needs and prob- The position of veterans under labor- 


uring the “Insurance. 

a Melvin Among “projects under, 

G. Hart, the following: 
¢ folowing: the ms of the veteran’s re to 


study on the e effect of “veterans! life. be addressed 
on the economic and psychological adjust: : §. P. Langhoff, Jr., Director, Research Serv-— 


- 
An eco ment of veterans receiving 8 O fice of oardination and Planning, Wash- 


nic prob- An investigation of the extent to ington, 


Simons, 
Iniversity 
Vv ickrey. 
ral Proc- 
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petition,” 
fonomics, 


ickery. 
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to The | 


e Rectors of Bone and Cologne were also present Chapel 1 

as two interested industrialists, The was the 


seaery non-Germans were a Pe journalist and Dr. E. Y. auspices 


issue of this new journal will appear in H 
October, 1046. It will be published in Paris. | artshorne, formerly at Harvard University. The o Counselo 


fessor Georges Gurvitch of the University of Stras- fiir Sosiclogie was formally Grov 
bourg is the Directeur and Dr. Mikel Dufrenne is reconstituted, with von Wiese as President. rs Conferen 


_ Secretaire de Redaction. The members of the Direct- , _ Congress of the Society was scheduled for late _ | Sowers v 
ing Committee are: Ernest W. Burgess, Morris in Frankfurt, with the general title, “Geen 


Ginsberg, | G: sbriel ‘Bras, Leenhardt, Ww artsaufgaben der Soziologie in Deutschland.” 


Henri Lévy-Bruhl, Robert H. Lowie, Marcel Mauss, Liaison men with occupation authorities were desig- Fr 
Pitirim Sorokin, and Florian Znaniecki. "nated for the four Zones, Dr. Heinrich Sauermann © 1 of thi 


Cahiers Internationaux Sociologi 


Afroamerica, Journal of the International In- touch th 
stitute of Fondo de Cultura The Edit 

E sconomica, Mexico, DF. rankfurt, Giessen, ‘und “Marburg) wa as to of Mec! 
The 1045 volume of this a is the first serve as channel for contacts with the U.S. With — L tS afayette 
publication of the Institute. The truly international scant resources av 
character of the Institute is evidenced by this 
quadrilinqual Journal. Rach. author writes in his appointm 


own language. The B Reviews are largely for the American. It was generally agreed that train- the 
written in Spanish but deal i in great part with North | ing in | sociology could play an important role in -ministrati 
American publications. The fundamental difference * “re- ation.” Dr. Hartshorne v will give a chief of 


between racial attitudes in the United States and — former ti 
those in Latin America is obvious in the historical term on “American Sociology,” and would appreci- _ Howard | 


ate receiving new publications. having be 


services. 


absence | 
assisted ir 
in various 
been set up at 2 Rue Montpensier, Paris 1, by the search both in the field of utheddees aad in that as deputy 
Centre | National de la Recherche Scientifique. The of the psychological problems of international col- ff —headquart 
executive committee is composed of Georges Gur- and mutual understanding. A series en- 
vitch, Gabriel Le Bras, and Henri Lévy y-Bruhl.. ‘The titled “Problems and Results of Public Opinion The 
organization will serve as an institution of research Research” has been inaugurated and nine studies — phy and 
‘and as an advisory body for French and foreign in Spanish and English have either been printed or cratic We 
sociologists. It is expected that professors, research are in preparation. The address of the Institute is . House | of 
workers and graduate students will cooperate in the Donato Guerra 1, Desp. 207 , Mexico, D.F., Mexico. JB 10, 11 anc 
new undertaking. Assistance will be extended to ‘ill be “ 
American students coming to Europe on fellowships. he ‘American Book for ‘ar Devas- Modern \ 
“The Liberated France” has 


been chosen as the first research project of the. : has come into being to meet the need for coordinated dts Societ; 
entre. The aim is to produce a volume like Recent action i in order that the devastated libraries of the T! 


world | may be restocked as far as possible with written ai 

needed American publications. The Book Center is Atom 

collecting and is shipping abroad scholarly books immediate 

post-war, , post- -Nazi meeting of German and periodicals which will be useful in research and USS. 
took place at Bad Godesberg, April 5- -6. About 40 necessary in the physical, economic, social, and eltective ¢ 
"persons were present, representing the 3 western industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction of Eu- US. Com 
Zones and the Universities of Bonn, Cologne, rope and the Far East. The Book Center “cannot _tained 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Mainz, Marburg and Miin- _ purchase books and periodicals. It must depend on. lag: 
ster. Presiding was Leopold von Wiese, probably the gifts indiv institutions, and organiza- Twent 
remaining German sociologist known abroad. 


Tw entieth 


| | 
|| | 
tf 
ii 


CURRENT ITE ITED MS 


7“ during the past decade, periodicals of significance, of the ¢ Cartels and } Monopoly Committee, to super- 
vise an investigation of cartels in international — 


fiction and non- action of distinction. All subjects 

_ wanted. Magazines, children’s books. light fiction trade and monopoly in domestic business. James M. 

5 are not wanted. _ All shipments should be sent prepaid 7 Landis, former Dean of the Harvard Law School 

The rican Book Center, c/o The of and former Chairman of the Securities and Ex- a 
Vashington 25, DC. change Commission, is Chairman of the Committee. 

Other members are Donald M. Nelson, former 


The Conference for the Conservation = Chairman of the War Production Board; J. Ray-— 


riage and the Family held its ninth session at mond Walsh, Chairman, New York ‘Political Rrtange 
Hill, N.C., 9- II, 1946. A new feature 


present 


The only ff was the program on marriage counseling under the Grange, and others The Commi 

Dr. E. 

sity. The | "Gladys tan Groves E rest for action in the public interest to 
formally -R. Groves were elected co- -directors” of the Tenth some of the problems disclosed by the research. The 


Conference to be held April 8-10, 1947, and Ei survey will be issued in two volumes. The first 
"Sowers was chosen associate director. _ volume, entitled Cartels In Action is to be a 
for publication this summer, and will contain a series 

4 - Housing Abstracts. The Purdue University Re- _ of case histories of some of the leading cartels such — 
search Foundation, in April, 1946, issued Vol. 1, No. as | those in rubber, chemicals, aluminum, etc. The 
ae this monthly periodical. It is expected that — second portion of the cartels survey will be an in- 
some 50 articles from the numerous journals that vestigation of steps taken to control them and con- _ 

touch the housing field will be abstracted monthly. clusions as to their effects the international 
~The Editor may be addressed in care of the School _ economy and our own domestic prosperity. This 
Mechs anical Engineering, Purdue volume is to be published by the end of the year. 


Y. Hart-_ 


wited to. 


inel and ‘The Midwest Society held its An 
nual Meeting, May 3- 5 at Hotel Kirkwood, Des 
‘rankfurt appointment of Donald S. Howard as director 

Moines, Iowa. General and sectional sessions were 

lat train- | the newly-named Department of Social Work Ad- 
role ministration, to succeed Joanna Cc. Colcord who was held on Social Ecology Courtship and Mate Selec-— 
tion and Political Sociology. the Business Meetin ng 


chief of the division of the Foundation under its 
former title, Charity Organization ‘Department. Dr. 
- Howard has been with the Foundation since 1036, 
: having been responsible for studies in the field of 


domestic and international social welfare needs and 


ll give a 
coming 
appreci- 


U niversity of Wisconsin; rst Vice- president, T. Earl ’ 


Sullenger, Municipal University of Omah 
ychology services. just returned from a leave of a; tw 
xico City absence in services of UNRRA, _where he 


assisted in dev eloping ‘the UNRRA welfare. program — 


North Dakota; Paul M. University of 


on re- in various European countries, ending with a period | 
1 in that as deputy director of the UNRRA China office = Dakota; Wisconsin, L. V. — Beloit Colleg “a 
oak: “headquarters in Chuneking, Donald Taft, University of Illinois, was elected for 
ser + 
Opinion The Seventh Conferenre on ship were: A. Ross, E 
studies phy and Religion in their Relation to the Demo- Faris and F. Haynes. owell Atwood 
inted or cratic Way of Life will be held at the International 7 appointed to. the post of Secretary-Treasurer. — 
titute is House of the University of Chicago, September o, 3 
Mexico. “10, 11 and 12, 1046. The general topic for discussion th 
i will be “Problems of Culture and Power in the first post-war meeting in conjunction with the 
meetings of the Southwest Social Science Associ- 


Modern Wee 


at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, 


ation, 


rdinated Study of April 19 and 20. program was arranged by Ur. 
s of the Issues. The Committee on International Peace has Walter W atson, Southern _ Methodist _ U niversity. 
le with written and released for publication, “Psychology Papers in the fields of Social Research, Social Work, fi 


” 


-and Atomic Energy,” a statement which calls for Social Theory, and Teaching were presented. ae: 


__ immediate control of atomic energy, the cessation by Officers for the year 1046-47, elected at the 
meetings are as follows: Dr. J. H. _Duflot, West 


enter is 
y books 


and ‘the U.S. of the production of atomic bombs and 

effective civilian control of atomic energy in the Texas College, “President; ‘William L. Kolb, 
_ Eu- wv. S. Complete copies of the statement may be ob- Oklahoma A. & M. College, § Secretary- Treasurer ; - 
cannot tained from Dr. David Krech, Swarthmore College. . UL. Charlton, University of Arkansas, Editor; 
aenion- 7 — Twentieth Century Fund. On May 6, 1046, the Representative to the American Sociological Society ; q 
Twentieth Century announced the formation RL. Bolyard, South West Louisiana Institute and 
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CAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW az 


Rex D. Hopper, Texas, ‘members of st subject of He will return to 7 
the executive committee. Louisiana State University before the opening of 
Brothers” College. Dr. Dav id M. Fulcomer has — Pom 
returned from work overseas with the American — Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Asael Hi: nsen [fF fessor 0 
_ Red Cross to take over his work in the Department ~ will resume his duties in September as associate fF of the I 
Sociology. During his three years’ absence Dr. 4 professor of Anthropology and Sociology. He has 
David R. Coffman of Rutgers University carried on been absent on leave for two years as Community ' 
the work here. Professor Fulcomer has put into Analyst for the War Relocation Authority. Most _ 
operation his community-laboratory technique of of this time was ‘spent at the Heart Mountain, 
teaching. This is a plan by which all students in Wyoming, center. A‘ter— that center closed Mr. natives. 
selected courses work at one of five co-operating — _ Hansen made an extensive tour of the Pacific =| South A 
community agencies. Their work is graded and care- to study the readjustment problems faced by the of the | 
fully supervised, the chief aims being twofold: (1) "Japanese 1 who had returned to those areas. This was - 7 
To integrate the theoretical work of the course with done as a preliminary to writing the final sections 7 Sociolog 
actual experience in the community agency, and (2) | of the Final Report of WRA upon which Mr. _ Ha I fie 
To give liberal arts students in the college a broader sen had _been employed since the Centers were Japan, 
understanding of community organization. The work closed. This Final Report should be a valuable fF = Guatem: 
is aimed mostly at the student who will have only source document. for sociologists, cultural anthro-— College 
one of these sociology courses and is definitely not pologists, social and administrative professo: 
F. Behrendt was versity of W ashington as s visiting professor for both sociology 
promoted from Associate Professor to Professor of yn the He 
International Affairs. He is in charge of courses in and social theory. that fiel 
the sociology, economics, and politics of Latin A. C. Schnur has been to the staff to Dr. K 
America and of a new course “Problems and Ele- replace Paul Hatt who went to State and at 
Assistant Professor. Mr. Schnur specializes in his A.B. 
Duke University. Dr. relation between prison education and recidism. Sant. 
West it) Maxine Froth (who recently became Mrs. Gw 
a as Associate Professor of Sociology at -Nasow) will be retained as a part-time assist: 
Duke University. During the war, he was an _ jnstructor. She came to us from graduate work Universit 
analyst in the Statistics Division of the Federal Minnesota on an interim appointment. She ford Un 
Public Housing Authority and in the Statistical formerly taught at Bennington College. 
Standards Branch of the Office of Price mens Ww. F. ottrell is most of his time Smit 
Power" in the new Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 1047, $0 


a ‘Louisiana ‘State University. Professor William relation 

ing Program. 

F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago will serve 4 living in 

as visiting of at Louisiana New Mexico College of and Me- 


chanic Arts. Sigurd Johansen, Associate Professor 


—— 


tional: “the jurisdiction of the that | 
in this program are Professor Carl M. Rosenquist New York University. Professor or Bernhard J. 7 His main 
of the University of Texas and Professors Lee M. yy oan acted as the representative of the American , = a fre 
"y Brooks and Rupert B. Vance of the University of Sociological Society at the unveiling of the Bust and — 
North Carolina, of Booker T. W fashington at York 


T. Lynn Smith will return to South America University on May 23, 1946. — 
-_agricultu 


from the Division of International Exchange of — Ohio State University, Sociology Department. ~ accounta 
Persons of the U. S. Department of State, he will — The” department has a number of graduate assist- ff taken th 


the summer of 1046. ‘Under the terms of a grant 


go first to Bogota, Colombia, to continue his activi- _antships available for 1946-1947 carrying a stipend, | —_ predomir 
ties as advisor to the government of Colombia on for nine months, varying from $650.00 to $1350.00. [F Canadiar 
programs of colonization and settlement. Then he Ordinarily, the —— of a Master's degree in [zens of s 
will proceed to Rio de Janeiro where he will serve Sociology from a recognized department is con- § (a 
as visiting pootesser ot the University of Brazil _ sidered prerequisite in making these appointments = Univ 
Professor because persons with this rank teach one or two first grac 
Teaching ex- for the 


4 

| May 31), 1047. This will bring to a close the pro-— 

| 
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is con- 


iz relation between monoculture and the standard 


a frequently repeated three-and-one-half-weeks- Adjustment, announces the fin conjunction 
| 


perience — factor in making has been awarded a pre- -doctoral field fellowship 


uy the Social Science Research Council. He will © 
work for a year at the office of Po oulation Research 
‘Pomona College. Dr. W Kirk, noted pro- 
fessor of sociology and authority on native peoples — 


in Princeton ‘University under Dr. Frank Notestein’ . 
of the Pacific, at Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 


The first volume of the Japanese 
“fornia. will retire from the faculty with the fall _ Evacuation and Resettlement Study entitled “The — 
term, President E. W Lyon has announced, Spoilage,” is scheduled for early Fall publication by 
Dr. Kirk, who is 66, will continue his extensive the University of California Press. The authors are 
study of the history and sociology of the Pacific Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Richard S. Nishimoto. 
natives. He recently returned from an expedition to Contributions to the volume have also been made 
South America on which he studied culture traits by” Rosalie Hankey, , James Sakoda, Morton Grodzins 
f the Paraguay Indians. His findings on this. ex and Frank Miyamoto. The second volume, entitled 


edition were published in the May-June issue of “The Salvage,” and several technical a 
Sociology and Social Research. are in process of 


research travels have taken Dr. Kirk to 


New ‘Zealand, Australia, Peru, University of Mllinoi Russell Tylor, _Asso-— 
_ Guatemala and Mexico. He joined the Pomona ciate Profesor of Sociology at the University of 
7 College faculty ‘in 1922 after serving as associate 


Mlinois, died suddenly on December 26, 1945, after 
professor of sociology the ‘University of Cali- stroke. After graduating from Swarthmore in 1911 
fornia, Berkeley. he served as Executive Secretary of the Religious 
the Henry ‘Snyder professorship in 
and at Johns Hopkins University, mae he took — 
AB. and ‘Ph.D D. degrees. 
as assistant professor. Dr. Nettler has taught at the — 
‘hae of W ashington, Reed College, and Stan - 
Smith College. ‘Professor Margaret 
, is on leave of absence until February, — 


He is retiring as” head of the department of — Society of Friends of Greater New York until 1915. 
Santa Barbara College, “Universtiy of Cal Califor. 
1047, so that she may complete a study of the | 


international committee of YMCA, 
- among war prisoners and displaced persons in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Germany. After the war he 
returned to Wisconsin, where he received his doctor- 
ate in 1923. Before coming to [Illinois he held 
positions at the Universities of Wisconsin and Pitts- 


= 


burgh and at Knox College. Professor Tylor served 
_ faithfully and earnestly at the university for nearly 
20 years. During this time, having become known 
for his dependability and his capacity for sustained 
and painstaking effort, in addition to his regular 
teaching duties he acquired more than the usual | 
load of responsibilities for co-ordination of inter- 2 - 
departmental courses, for public service to the uni- 
versity community, and for participation the 
activities of various fact-finding groups and pro-— 
fessional associations. His keen interest in the the 


‘Temple University. Dr. "Stewart Burgess, ress of the sociology through participation of the 


chairman of the Department Sociology, returns student brought upon him the honor and 
to that post on June 1, after a leave of absence of _of being national secretary of Alpha Kappa De ta for 


one year, as Principal Training Officer at the eight 
x 


Training | Center of UNRRA in Washington, D.C. 
_ His main assignment was organizing and conduct- _ University of Michigan. The Institute for Hu- 


7 sociology at Pomona College, where he has held He received his M. A. degree at Wi isconsin in 1016, 
Dr. Kirk was stoned at Baltimore City Colleg ge, 
nia. Gwynne Nettler has accepted an appointment | 


7. 


= 


~ living in Latin America. This study is being done 


under a grant from the Rockefeller foundation. i 


course for those going to China to work in the the Social Science Research Project in conjunction 
>: -UNRRA program. Since last September, when re- with The Metropolitan Community Seminar and 
e cruiting for China got underway, over 504 — = Flint, Michigan, metropolitan community. The 
agriculturalists, physicians, nurses, welfare workers, Social Science Research Project will spend $20, 
accountants Secretaries administrators per year on research in metropolitan problems in the 
taken this course. The students at the center were Flint area. Its program involves a permanent full- 
_ predominantly Americans, but included British, time research staff with headquarters in the area 


Canadian, French, Russian, Hindu Polish and citi- and the creation . of six or seven $1,000 fellowships — 


of several South American countries. with additional allotments for travel. Both the 
work of the resident research staff and the graduate 
are under the supervision of The Metro-- 


University of California. Georges Sabagh, the _ students 
A graduate student to be admitted to candidacy _ politan Community Seminar, an inter- departmental _ 
for the Ph.D. in n Sociology on the Berkeley campus, graduate research seminar, the faculty of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


- 


includes representatives frown sconom- 
ics, geography, political science, — 


tion and sociology, 


_, Further information may be obtained from Dr. 


to the Horace = 
a H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies. 
of ‘The Department 
Sociology is beginning a five- year study of the 
Be attitudes and practices of a population as 


‘received his B. A. and B. S. in 


University of Missouri h his *h.D., magna 


as ‘instructor from to 1919. He : spent | 
next year at Goucher and the 


are affected by hospitals’ services. The study 
is being financed Jointly by the University of er 


Fund), and will be directed by Dr. Earl Lomon 


500 families will be interviewed repeatedly by ie * 
research workers for the period of the study, and 7 


opinion surveys are to be conducted periodically 


= of the department. A panel of . 
4 


students in the department. 
Wayne University. The W ayne Sociological So- 
ciety, formed in 1045 with alumni of the Wayne > 
University Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology as a nucleus, now has 06 members. Its mimeo- _ 


graphed publication, The W ayne University Soci- 


of. the department. 
The annual meeting of the society “May 23 
3 was addressed by Henry Hoke of the Detroit News 

and by Clarence Anderson, Executive Secretary, 
Fair Employment Practices Committee o of Metro- : 


politan Detroit. 


Towa came in 1921 in he was 


professor and chairman of the ‘epartment. 
Dr. Reuter is the author of nine books in 
the fields of the family, population, and Tace 


and culture, and fifty- seven major “contri 
butions to American and European scientific — 


journals and ency clopedias . Among his best 


known books | are Population — I rroblems, 


192 23, The American’ Race Proble m, 
R ace and Culture Contracts, 1934, , The F am 


cologist, has t been issued three times during the 
baer ily ro on to Sociology 
academic year sent than: ‘800 alumni 1936, and An Introduction to Socic logy, 


(with C. W. Hart), 1933. Under | his editor- 


ship of the McGraw-Hill texts in sociology, 
_ forty-two volumes were published. He was 
‘President of the American Sociological So- 
in 1933, and on one of the founders and 
"president of the Sociological Research 


College. Robert Bierstedt, formerly "Association. He has served as visiting pro- 
of Columbia and Bard Colleges, has been appointe fessor of sociology at the University of Ha- 


assistant professor. Mary Ellen Goodman has been | 
- appointed instructor in Anthropology and Sociology. | 


the: University of hicago, “and the 


Mary Bosworth Treudley has been promoted to University of Puerto Rico. At Fisk ooo 


professor and will spend next year ‘sabbatical 
leave teaching at Ginling U niversity, Nanking, 
China 


REUTER 


search consultant in from 1943 and 
“continued his writing in the field of so- 
ciology. 


of society and in- 


of sociology at Fisk U 
: died of a heart attack on May 28 at the age 
of sixty -six. Although continuing his tench- 
and writing, he had not been in vigor- 
ous health eral years. 
Reuter was chairman of the 
_ ment of sociology at the State University of 


terpret human behavior. a teacher 
inspired strong loy alties. His standards were 


high, and his moral and intellectual. convic- 
tions strong enough for him to risk position 


and tenure to. defend the principle of fair a 


play, and to insist upon intellectual honesty | 
in matters affecting the _, good. 1 His 


social 
philos 
source 
scienc 
In: 

tion t 
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irectorship of the Red Cross School of 
aati) ocial Work. His apointment as associate [FF 
| 
q 
|) 
: 4 Edward Byron Reuter, consulting editor. 
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editor- 
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rected 
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of fair 
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ure of 


Cc RRENT TEMS 
sociology fon established him as one of the unpublished manuscripts of “equal : ciolo gi- 
of American sociologists | ‘and ‘social cal importance. With the : same care with | 
ved philosophers, whose textbooks are standard which he planned his scholarly papers, he 
sources of reference for students of the secial planned his life to the end. He is survived 
sciences all ov over r the world. wife, Mildre d Goodspeed Reuter, and 
In spite of failing health over the past ten son, Donald Goodspeed Reuter. 


years, he was a tireless worker and, in addi- S. 


tion to bis ‘there are isk 


te 


grees in 
rom the 
Chicago 


college 
the 
dubbec 
Between Wars. By ‘pourri catholic. interests and a curi- 

ton: Porter Sargent, Pp. 00. eclectic point” of view. Sargent’s 

pene : : characteristic procedure i is to treat two or ‘three : 
_ distinct but somewhat related topics on each 


has occupied page. Typically it is something the author has 


‘school principal, botanist, , zoologist, neurologist, just read (sometimes without very much dis- 
organizer of the Harvard Liberal Club, pub- which his agree- 
_lisher, essayist, and 3 men 


people a lot of talking. Some of 


or “Shaking the dust of Yale 
author of an Handbook from his feet, James Rowland Angell published in writers 


of Private Schools, Sargent occupies qa “American Education” his recent addresses and choana 


unique place in the educational world. His of a liberal edu- ologist 
, 1943-1 


maverick | role rather defies” classification, but “approve Jerome Davis’ snooping about in the way tributi 
he may be described as an iconoclast and critic of “Capitalism and Its Culture.” Dr. Butler ributi 
Of American educational system and of Columbia annually acquires a new crop of degre 
contemporary life in general. cre, and produces a new crop of volumes. Always en- 
Not only are his “humerous volumes of a gaged in “the pursuit of truth,” which for him | 
miscellaneous’ Variety, but also almost any one just around the corner, in “The University 
of his shay is nts run a wide gamut . ” 1937 he reprinted his annual reports fr 
- 1902-1935. In his report of 1917 he said, “There 
mo real reason to fear that academic freedom . . 
is or has ever been in the slightest danger in the 


is m United States.” That was the year he and his — 
ancient wisdom of to current sin trustees, overcome by war hysteria, threw 


and sociology. ” The nominal a of the book Cattell and Dana and caused Beard and Robinson _ tomorr 
i to withdraw. President W riston of Brown in “The t 
Nature of a Liberal Education,” 1937, exclaimed, 


a “The curriculum is the educational jungle” 


the faith that had been placed in it. Our present . “gushed that a liberal education is an experience 
‘system of | education must assume some of | the similar to that of love or religion. (P. 403) z 


~ responsibility for our present wastes and wars. 

That's a bitter” ‘pill for us educators, but it may hatever Mr. Sargent’s defects may be as 

lead some of us to “take thought.” Until it is shown a thinker, word-mincing is not among them. ‘His — 
that our educational practices are ineffective is “perhaps an unsystematic but. certainly” 


even harmful, there will be n ll f he new, | - 
__ no reason for change. So there is need for iconoclasm _ 


today. The tangle of our mental growth must be _ humerous that the book reads in spots like onal 
cleared. Criticism need not always be constructive. annotated: bibliography, and one wishes that 
There is “a time to break down, and a time to the author had pushed some of his analyses” 
build up,” as Ecclesiastes said. a ore further and done less jumping (never flitting) 
‘ : _ from topic to topic. _ However this may be, 
vigorous is reflected in every 


“Betwer een Two Wars to 


Will 
lent of 


torial « 


Few educators: genuine, peony ‘and 
festo 


ious a concern wh American education as 


7 BOO K R EV IEW — than t 
| 
| |) 
aoe 
| 
ba 7 been praised by such diverse men as Albert it 4 
Jay Nock, John Dewey, Harold Lasswell, This 
| 
| 
iF | place P 
bow 
and ce 
( } 
| 
; known 
annual Handbooks published during the twenty- 
period. The only scheme of organization is 
chronological, and the reader is served a pot- 


or three 


on each 

uthor 
nuch dis- 


could not 
the ways 
Butler of © 
of degrees 


ways en- 
or him is 
jin 
j 


ersity 
orts from 
“There is 
er in the 
and his 
rew 


xclaimed, 
gle” 
mperience 


em. His 
inly an 
are so 
like an 
analyses 
flitting) 
be, 
ry page 


a festo” called “Human Nature and the Peace,” 


“has few have poked as as much which was approved — 
fun at its practices. Nothing delights him ‘more psychologists in the summer of 1944. 
than to ridicule its folklore; e.g., he has called a Any adequate critique of such a hodge-podge 
college commencement “the greatest folk festi- of material and interpretation is. impossible in 
val the world has known,” and on one occasion a brief — review. The | data range from fairly ‘ 
_ dubbed “Alma Mater, the great American god- adequate facts, gathered by experiment or field 
dess— atulent _bawd.” Pedagogical study, a good of wishful thinking. 

aa where timidity is a more common afflic- W ritten as it was during the recent war , its 
tion than temerity, the tonic iconoclasm “a orientation is almost entirely anti- German and 

Between Two Wars is a much needed allopathy -anti- -Japanese rather than what “might be con-_ 
for some of the educational ills of our time. __ sidered a larger viewpoint of democracy versus 

WILson authoritarianism. Some of the current struggles 
College (Tulane University) New ‘power and dominance among the ge 
Orleans, La. ‘states which might have been foreseen are not 
| adequately treated by the authors and the editor 
Human Nature wre ond. Enduring Peace. Edited by of this book. Nonetheless the volume provides — 
GARDNER MurPHY. Boston: Houghton Mifflin an excellent basis for class or forum discussion 
Co., 1945. Pp. xi - +. 475. $3. 50. (Cloth) of the role of p psy ychological factors in the mak- 
This volume which bears the subtitle: “Third | ing of a stable world organization. If for no- 
~ Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Bt reason, a debt is due the Society which rt 

Study of Social Issues’ is the product of 53. sponsored it. There is a bibliography of 

writers —Ppsy chologists, anthropologists, psy- 186 titles at at the cl close. 

-choanalysts, political scientists, educators, soci- 
ologists, others. It was produced during 

1943- 1944 with a view to showing what con- 
tribution psy chology might make to the building 


of an enduring peace. The materials are divided 
into four “Parts.” q 
One: “The Impulse to War” ” takes 
RE 
such topics as aggression, inherited or learned, | Mr. Logan has compressed into 88 pages—a ei 
5 frustration, power motives in nations, and some © feat in itself—an analysis of the — ae, 
hints as to a “strategy against war,” that is, political and educational status of Negroes in 
: take it, the rudiments of a policy of peace. Africa, the West Indies, the Pacific Islands, — 


Queens College 
The Negro and the Post-Wer World, A Primer. 

By RayrorpD WHITTINGHAM Locan. Wash- 
ington: The Minorities Publishers, 1946. 


Part Two: “The Obstacles to Peace” treaty of Latin America, Canada and the United a 
Germany, Japan, and “other: spots He rightly attributes. the “degradation” of the 
tomorrow,” and of certain difficulties with re- Negro to ‘slavery and imperialism, though he 
to ‘education for peace and the potential fails to : show their continuity as phases of the 
continuation of the “fascist peril.” Part Three: expansion Europe, as his colleague, , Eric 
“A Positive Program” discusses the possibilities ‘Williams, has so convincingly done in 
of a world order, of a “world- minded Capitalism and Slavery. Logan warns with 
the ‘ of democracy,’ "and the acumen that the United States will 


> 


_ Though Mr. Logan has broad, in some 


lent of War. “original ‘essay is tions: under which Negroes” are “living 
Fe Part Four: is “Ww orld Order is Attainable” deals out the world, and though he has set forth 
with the “costs of peace,” potential incitements concisely the historical evolution of these 
to World War III (The atom bomb was un- ditions, the reviewer feels ‘somehow. that this 
known to authors), the “steps toward world falls short of being a primer for “hi gh 
order,” and closes with a quotation, with edi- 


torial comments, of the “Psychologists’ Mani- frankly the end of raising the status 


of the a in the post-war world, the book 


=) 
q 
with 
‘ 
out small 
of Yale | 
esses and ia 
| 
| 
4 
y be as | of racial and other conflicts which must be war period unless she recognizes and ac ah : 
resolved if we ate to pass into a pacific era. 
bow to the continuing place of aggression 
and conflict is provided in a section, entitled is 
| 
rather iB ire | 
je, and i 


fails” largely because its irrefutable are 


presented in an uninspiring and confusing style 


and because the opinions it expresses are fre- 


and 


pont 


achiev ements of a highly and 
list of individual Negroes—Booker T 
W ashington, George W ashington Carver, Paul 


Lawrence Dunbar, e¢ al. In his final dismissal problems, the land, orga nized labor, schools _ 
4 - _colleges, 


; of the stereotyped notions concerning “race,’ 
he passes over the whole body of findings of 
anthropology, 

quote a very general statement from twelve 


Harvard University professors writing in 1945. 
Ata 


of sheer sentimentality. and puerility, as for 


instance, he refers t to Africa “the 
homeland of us | all.” It is not unreasonable to 


assume that an American Negro high school — 
student reading these words might sO 


associations with the 


to lose the basic considerations that the author | . 


seeks to emphasize. Again, there are numerous: 
suggestions, sometimes at variance” with 


ae: principles ‘of the social s 
the problems, ¢. g., 


tea, 


the Ne egro 's “degradation” ’ continues, in some 
years hence) 


25 


des 


future dec 


a 


ade (not more than 2 
“black” atomic ‘bomb may 
The use of graphs, pictures, maps and other _ 

illustrative materials might have “greatly en 


livened this m monograph. 


NELS on PALMER, 


a CO- -operative in human terms. 
first” and last understand it i in terms. of the 


Milwaukee: Publishing Company, 


articles edited by Father sail and written nh san 


mainly by Catholic writers explaining how by 
uniting and working together through economic 


co- -operatives people can achieve freedom in 


broad sense. ‘The Catholic Church 


lay leader 
favors co-operation priests an and eaders 


ciology psychology to 


ts Mr. Logan is pl 


sciences as 
to what an undefined ‘we” should do to 
“we | should be willing to pay the spirit that would merely seek itself. Men 
= higher prices for bananas, sisal, coffee, gl 

tubber, cocoa other commodities so = active 


hite 


ing Christians. 


in many ‘countries have been active in dicing. 
‘ing effective co-operatives through which the 
‘members have benefited greatly. he ac- 
complishments of Catholic led co- operatives in 4 
Italy, Nova Scotia, and Belgium are described — 
in _ Separate: by authors have 
intimate knowledge of these movements. 
‘only i is a constructive philosophy of co-operation © 
explained and the history of the co-operative | 
movement. summarized, but the relationship of 


which | 
Scotia 
“What 
Teal ( 
the 
thought 
significa 
Congre: 
“it is 
ope ratiy 
up 
work, ¢ 
selves— 
the 
urges “ 


‘collectivi ism power. Collectivism power 
through monopoly and statism which destroys 
man’s freedom. The thesis of the book is “that — 
in such a situation co- operatives are one of the - 
best means at hand for saving the person, the | 
home, the small group or association, and our — 
freedoms in general.’ Father Ward ‘goes on 
to point out that, “The usual attitude now in 
the Occident is to , suppose the State must itself 


ideals o 
of the 
reali: 

the supe 


go capit alist and collectivist. operators are 


sure that they have found a much better way 
“Co-operation can nev ertheless help us to ae 
can build human and Christian communities, 
intelligence and on condition | 
1 temper his lust for power, his 
the basi 
world bu 
Jewish n 
througho 
Council 
splinter-¢ 
executive 
comprom 
sections 


Spectiv ely 


T ‘book Shows how co- -operativ es, throug 


to at- 
‘tain economic co- strengthens 
the intellectual and ‘moral fibre of the indi- ~ 
viduals who also tend to become better 


With this background, Father W ard defines 
“We had better — 


“Zionist 
a Free \ 
sometime 
indeed ti 
among J 
history 
-Versalism 
controver 


| 


financial life, in a word, 


“people or co-operators. It personalistic and 
human and democratic. It is a few ‘persons or 


a few dozen or a few hundred or m raps Bair 2 


see to production and shipping and processing 
and distributing and banking and healing and 


and insurance burial. It is as inno- 
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e tone of the volume is egotistic econom 
| 
In refutation of the alleged inferiority of the 
| 
mae 
| ie ment in the Catholic Church is set focth 
ment in the Catholic Church is set forth. 
"Father Ward analyzes the many conflicts in 
the world and sees as one of the most im- 
Zs 
ik | in 
{ 
| 
| 
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| 
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BOOK REVIEWS: 


history, even after the demeeactine of the Jewish 


shich the 3 ‘ state, the Jewish group has retained an ethnic 
The ac- racy” are selves little good. WwW hat we want aspect; matter how important the religious 
ratives in is the reality of free | persons, in a social and factor became, the nationalist factor and aspira- 
described economic and _industrio- financial medium in remained vital among the Jews of the di- 
tho have vhich | they | can genuinely breathe.” As a Nova aspora. In the nineteenth under the 
‘nts. cotia fisherman expressed it to the author, influence of enlightenment, secularization, anti-- 

hat I look for is brotherhood a among men, _semitism, finally the circumambient 
operative | a real Christianity.” tionalism of European states, where the vas st 
ship of In the short compass of this review it is majority of Jews were congregated, various — 


const sumer impossible to cover the significant t points made ‘modern movements swept Jewish 

by the authors of the other chapters in this people, —divers types of religious” re form 
_thought- -stimulating volume. However, , a few ( Re form, C ‘hassidism, neo- -Ortho- 
significant thoughts by ‘them deserve mention.  doxy), and certain ‘manifestations of modern 
Cc ongressman Jerry Voorhis points out that ~ nationalism—both cultural and political. That 


nflicts “itis all- important to remember that f for is, enduring “nationalist” aspiration: of t the 
nost im- operatives to be successful, they must grow. 
lism and up freely out of the understanding, the hard © century, and has scored powerful gains since. - 
ks power work, and the group loyalty of the people them- Zionism, the culmination of a long tradition | . 
destroys of co-operatives must venture of "religiously -suffused national yearning, was 
for the better life they seek,” ” Virgil Michel but one manifestation of of modern Jewish | nation 
e of the surges” “that the co- operative mov vement, which alism, though it is easily the most dramatic. 
‘son, the the domain of nature seeks to realize the Insofar as Berger’s anathematization of Zion- 
and our _ ideals of Christ, needs the suport and the help _ ism is based on ideological grounds, his position 
goes on of the Christian "spiritual movement that seeks is that of traditional reform Judaism, which 
now in sealing the ond of ‘Christ ‘more Sally ins was universalistic and consequently antipathetic. 
es dom This view wa 
ist itself to all vestiges” of nationalism. This view was a 
tors are Gorvon HW understandable in the light of the | 
Co- -ope rative Specialist, Virginia Agricultural of emancipation in the first half of ‘the century 
to tame Extension Service. when “to be young w was very heaven”; but the 
munities, ‘he Jewish Dilemma. By E - BerceER. Devin _ of genocide is scarcely realistic. In this acidulous - 
ondition New k. 19 45. pp. trae there is scant recognition of the bitter 


+ 257. $3. 00. (Cloth). Fas realities of t the plight of Jewry ir in the age of 
is in no sense an academic treatise on a; nor does ‘it contain any creative 


the basic problems of Jews in the pos Hitler r program for rehabilitation of Jews ravaged by 


world but ‘a popular tract against c contemporary fascist barbarity threatened “by inter: 

through Jewish nationalism. The point of view expressed nationally diffused Judeophobia—only homilies 
and 1 Te- q throughout is that of the so-called American on the promis e of democracy as providing auto-— 
r to at- J Council for Judaism, a small but influential “matic in rance of the safety. of Jews. ‘Indeed | 
ngthens _splinter-group of ‘American Jews (of which its jejune— neglect of the vast brood of ills 


indi- organization the author, a reform rabbi, is the confronting Jews i in their interminable diaspora, 
executive director), distinguished by their un- and its wilful misconstruction of the affirmative 


compromising resistance to Zionism. The three aspects of the Zionist reconstruction “are 


rom 
‘defines sections of the book, which “are devote ted re- scarcely consis with its religious 
| better spectiv ely to “The Myth of a ‘ ‘Jewish People’ ”; orientation. 


of the 
tic and 
sons or 


“Zionist Nationalism”; and “For Free Jews - This mae no guide for the perplexities — 


of the J Jewis sh fate and future. Nor will students 


a Free W orld” are unified by a vigorous and 
"sometimes virulent opposition to Zionism and of the general sociology of religion find rich 


indeed to ‘manifestations of nationalism gleanings; but there are some interesting side- 


among Jews. Fights on problems of marginality and syncre- 


Now it is true at various points | in Jewish  tism derived from the author’s formulation of 
"history there have been conflicts between uni- ‘the “Jewish dilemma.” 
salism and particularism. if there was 
controversy in the realm of ideology, there was 
no 


no dilemma in actuality. For throughout Jewish - 


cessing 
ng and 
is inno- 
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a M of agric 
Gand Hill, problems of society. Thus the demographic -econom 
The Univ of North occupy the first” 150 pages bring a 
and 

All These + People: The Na ‘ation’ Humar The 


the deriv atin 


the” ability the people, in turn, th 
‘Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The: and operate the economy, are given intensive national 
of North Carolina Press, 1945. 503 PP. $5. 00 The study concludes with a résumé this pre 
wis 
national population policy, meagre as it has 
been, and an outline of the broad and inclusive im 
isa of No. 3, val q ort of policy required to meet the needs of in the 


of 
country 


1945), ‘of Social Forces whi ch is commemora- the South in its relation ‘to the nation. Here 
__ tive of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary and throughout the book Professor Vance is 
University of North Carolina. keenly: aware that the South is an integral part 

volume contains two parts. Part I, “From _ of the larger national community. ~ ate 
_ Empirical Studies to Regionalism,” traces the — report is not designed for casual | read- 
growth of the regional emphasis and recounts ‘Its lengthy recitations of facts, even 
the accomplishments of the Sociology Depart- though copiously illustrated (281 figures), will 
ment the Institute for Research in Social "discourage the desultory reader. Without | 
Science of | the University. Regionalism, as de- wealth of detail, however, the book would lose 


modal \ 
quantity 
duced it 
by the ; 


scribed by Professor Odum in the first two much of its utility as well as its authoritative — sum of 
essays, appears to be alternately a romanticism quality. . All These People is a handbook. As agricultu 


seeking expression in scientific terminology and such it is an indispensable guide to informed made of 
an apology for the disabailities of the South. — citizenship and planning in the South and a persons 
a Only in his third ess say, “The Regional Quality competent interpretation © of the South to the = per capi 


Balance of America,” is some light shed nation at large. There hardly be a more  occupati 
on regionalism as a program. Still, fitting testimonial to the. vitality and appropri- hectares 
however ambiguous and discursive regionalism ateness of social science as developed at the ratios, r 


q 

may seem to be on occasion, the achievements University of North Carolina, = 7 . average 
of students working within its framework (cata- = “Wise Amos H. HAwLey demonsti 
-logued in the last two items of Part are University of Michigan producti 
the ten papers Part II, Economic Demography of Eastern and Southern The a 
Regional Analysis and Interpretation,” ” three Europe. By WILBERT EL Moore. New ‘York: by divid 
develop Professor Odum’s sensible thesis that "Columbia University Pr Press, 1945. 209 PP. tion in 
research is both a scientific enterprise and a (cloth) standard 
“necessary tool for the improvement of social | a This is the second monograph ad the series of — ard” pop 
welfare. Five of the papers deal with aspects demographic ‘studies sponsored by ‘League the actu: 
of regional imbalance as affecting the South of Nations and conducted by the Office of Popu- — ; he infert 
and current trends in that condition. n. They range lation Research at Princeton. Dr. Moore has a 7 the assur 
content from ideologies race relations undertaken to investigate some of the economic is re 
to child family Security and Negro de- implications of past and projected future trends Southeas 
mography. ‘The remaining papers concern the of population growth in Eastern and Southern populatic 
ganization for regional planning at the federal Europe. He has treated this — with com- © western 3 
level and, somewhat gratuitously, “Regionally petence and originality, and his contribution J | ats 23 pel 

Planning the Far East. deserves ‘close scrutiny by y demographers, econ- These 


All These People does for the population of —omists and sociologists. 
the South what Professor Odum’s a a The aim of this study is twofold: the develop- 
Regions did for its area. The volume brings ment of various quantitative measures of agri- — 
together from all available sources an cultural “surplus” population for ‘Eastem and 


in the light of this information and additional 


Piast; _— _In Search of the Regional Balance of America. the author’s assumption that population is a key _ 
if 
Fee 
| + 4% 
| 
|) 
i j 
an exhaustive analysis of human resources. It is if 


REVIEWS 
‘material on the social and economic structure standard whose choice is more or ‘lew arbitrary. 
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measure The main the tions” (p. 76). This’ “surplus” population can 
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He is unique in that he can also | write accurate 

- scientific reports. As a popularist, he shocks the 
Scientist with» minor inaccuracies, sweeping 
statements and flights of -fancy. All this makes 
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the bulk of Hibben’s accounts. 
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living in central India. Their reputation for 
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